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For Soldiers Only 


Membership rates, including subscription to The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL have been reduced from $4.00 a year for unit mem- 
berships and $3.00 a year for individual memberships to--- 


$3.00 annually for unit memberships 


This rate applies to any unit, headquarters, office, or other 
activity of the Army. And there is a further reduction to 
$2.50 annually for each additional membership for such 
units or activities. Some companies want as many as twenty 
Infantry Journals monthly, and every Infantry Company 
needs at least five. 


$2.50 annually for each of two or more 
individual memberships 


This rate applies only when two or more membership appli- 
cations are received with the money enclosed for all. The 
membership-subscriptions however can be sent to different 
addresses. The individual membership-subscription for one 
person remains at $3.00 a year. It is obvious that we can 
make this rate only because of the smaller amount of record 
keeping involved in receiving one check or money order cov- 
ering two or more membership-subscription applications. 





THESE NEW RATES WILL HOLD FOR THE WAR’S DURATION 
AND MAY BE PERMANENT 





The INFANTRY JOURNAL’s distribution of books and manuals has climbed 
with the growing Army, and it is the wish of the Association and The JOURNAL to 
pass on to the Army its share of this additional revenue in the form of lower 
membership-subscription rates. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
The Infantry ~Association’s Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Every new operation of the War seems to show more clearly how much the 
Infantry means to the whole fighting team. We think of Infantry as Queen 
of Battles as we have alw ays thought of it. We take such pride in the hard 
jobs the Infantry has to do that we think of them as the hardest jobs. And 
in a lot of battles they are. 

The fighting man who comes to closest grips with the fighting men of the 
enemy, who gets closest to them in the hottest part of the scrap, and who 
must, with his dozen weapons, tackle and meet whatever fighting means the 
enemy has, can never be criticized for believing his job is the toughest. 

He gets closer, too, to the swamp and the : sand, to the ice and the hot des- 
ert rock. He does most of his fighting right in them and on them. It’s not 
only the man and his weapon but the man, his weapon, and the ground. [1 

takes these three to get at and capture or kill the other side’s fighters in the 
end. 

To think these things takes nothing away from the fighting man of the air 
and the sea. Or the other men on the ground upon whose tanks and guns 
an army heavily depends. It takes nothing away from those whose services 

and often whose fighting; for all may fight in war as it is today—enable the 
combat units to shoot, eat, move, and keep warm. They can all have pride. 
For they can all know the fighting force can’t fight without them. 

But think back through the battles of the war and pick out the hard fights, 
the hard campaigns. And think of the hard parts of the easy campaigns. 
Think of Dunkirk, the Dyle Line, the mountain passes of Greece, the cap 
ture of Crete, and Tobruk, Bataan, Burma. But think still more of Russia 
which, in fury and vastness of battle, has been greater than all the other 

campaigns combined. 

Think of the Nazi charge to the East on a thousand-mile front with its 
spearheads driving in fast at first, then ever more slowly. ‘Think of the Don 
and the Volga, the Caucasus—of Sevastopol, Stalingrad, and Leningrad. 

And think of El Alamein. 

Think of these all and the story of the fighting is a story of Infantry fight 
ing always as Infantry must fight. It’s a dozen epics of the Doughboy gain 
ing his ground, holding his ground: or relinquishing his ground to other 
men on the ground who have fought with a better will or better weapons and 
numbers. It’s evera battle tale of the Infantry, fighting with the utmost help 
of every other kind of fighter. 

And look, too, at the slashing seizure of Morocco, Algeria and ‘Tunis 
and the slower, tougher going on Guadalcanal. The hard work in these se 
tors as in every other campaign found the Infantry there where the work was 
heaviest, where other means of war could make no progress, where the whole 























creat combat team with the Doughboy in the center, moving by land or sea, 
or air, was needed to do the job. 

[t must seem to some who knew little of war as this War began, and who 
saw in machines the end of the separately fighting soldier, still an inexplica 
ble thing why the machine is not enough. This is only because they were too 
ready to believe in the easier way of war. Or too lazy to consider what ma- 
chines cannot do as well as applaud their tremendous combat power. 

[he machines of war were invented to do more than the fighting soldier by 
himself. They can. For he has noarmor and he has no wings. With machines 
therefore he can do what he cannot dowithout them. He must have machines. 

But there is the other side of it to see. There are many things the combat 
soldier cannot do with machines that he can do without them. He cannot find 
large numbers of widely deployed and fighting men and attack them effec- 
tively with any of his machines. And such as he finds he often cannot shoot 
ataccurately. But without his machines he can do both these things. 

lf ever man can invent a fighting machine that can clamber and crawl as 
well as fly, and preserve full vision or improve it, and has armor reasonably 
proot from penetrating or heat-creating weapons that can readily and accu 
rately be directed against it, then perhaps will the Infantry disappear as a 
separate Class of fighting men. For the ground fighter w ould merge with the 
lighting man of the tank and the plane. And then the old Doughboys would 
say that armies were now made up of “mechanical infantry.”” Old tankers 
would say that the tank had ‘“‘absorbed”’ the Doughboy and the plane. And 
the old flyer would still insist that now that all fichte ‘rs had wings we could 
torget all obsolete kinds of warfare. 

But there is no promise of science for a war machine like that, for an all 
‘geo keen-eyed, armored, creeping-flying machine that combines the 

lighting features of each known means of today’s warfare. Wings are too 
broad to fold for creeping, armor is too heavy for creeping or flying and can 
not keep out heat or heavy shells, and the speed of wings and the closeness of 
armor prevent clear vision. 

That is at least the way things stand, here in the middle of this great War. 
No new superweapon on a new scientific principle seems at hand though the 
powerful machines we have are utterly necessary tools of the fighting team. 

And so the unaimored, unwinged Infantry is in the heart of the fight, 

ackling what its men believe are the hardest jobs of war. It is there in ‘the 
center of battle, attempting the feats of combat no other kind of fighter can 
hope to succeed in, but constantly needing and relying upon the winged 
and armored fighting strength of the other men of battle and upon the serv- 
ices of all other men who aid it to reach and keep in the middle of the fight. 











By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


Some day when the history of attacks on fortified 
places is written, the German assault on Sevastopol 
may be found to fit in between the Verdun of 1916 
and the Eben Emael of 1940: not so long, tough and 
fruitless as the first, and certainly not the walk 
through of the second. 

OF the 
Emael as a special case, a fluke not likely to be re 
peated in this or another war. But Verdun and 
Sevastopol (to say nothing of Moscow and Stalin 
grad ) are sterner stuff. It will be worth our while to 


three instances we may dismiss Eben 


look into them, and to discover if we can why one 
battle went one way to the defender and the other 
went to the attacker. First, let us do briefly what 
the Germans did intensively for twenty-five pre 
Sevastopol years look at the record ot Verdun 


VERDUN 


The Verdun of 1914 1916 


the last word in the art of the fortifications engineer 


not of repre sented 
Che fortress at that time was the northern anchor 
of the great “defensive curtain” that faced the Ger 
man border for fifty miles to the southern anchor at 
Toul 


so located as to 


Toul. Between the fortresses of Verdun and 
were numerous “detached forts,” 


“lead the attacker into action in the corridors b 


tween them, and to subject him to flank attack 
carried out by forces massed in the rear 

[he fortress of Verdun itself is best analyzed by 
glancing at the accompanying sketch. The chief ele 


Douau 


and intermediate works 


ment of the fortress was the ring of forts 
mont, Vaux, and the like 
Froideterre, Thiaumont, and so on spaced at an 
average distance of about five miles from the citadel 
in the city. In the northeast sector where the weight 
of the German attack was to fall, this ring of major 
works occupied the dominating heights which formed 
the divide between the valleys of the Meuse and the 
Woevre. Between the citadel] of Verdun and the 
major ring of works, there was another ring of sup 
Souville, St. Michel, ete.) On this 
Toul, Belfort), th 
wealth and talents of France had been lavished fo 
vears. Still, as will develop later, a detailed discus 


porting works 


great fortress and others like it 


sion of the individual works would now be only of 
academic interest. 

But a discussion of the Verdun terrain is far from 
academic. The terrain is rough, the heights rising to 
400 and 500 feet 


side. The main ridge 


ibove the river valley on either 


] 
itop which were 10¢ ited the 


majo! works in the northe ist sector 1S Cul by many 


creeks, most of the m di ining directly into the neal 
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by rivers. The slopes are steep, and in many cases they 
and the creek valleys are thickly wooded. ‘The soil is 
either rocky (sandstone) or clayish, and in either case 
hard to work. The area is served by a fairly dense net of 
good roads. All in all, it is ground that confers its favors 
about equally on defender and attacker. 

Verdun, of course, had been the pivot around which 
the Allied lines had bent in the fall of 1914. Then it 
had “projected like a breakwater into the grey waves.’ 
In the intervening months, the fortress had continued 
to project like a breakwater into the German front, but 
quiet positional warfare had become the order of the 
day. Verdun, which seemed to exemplify inherent 
strength and solidarity, was used by both French and 
Germans as a sector of rest. 

The German decision to shoot the works on Verdun 
was reached after a great deal of backing and filling 
around the high conference table. The decision finally 
was reached in the knowledge that here was a point for 
which the French would fight to the last ditch—a point, 
therefore, at which the French armies could be brought 
into the range of the German artillery. There is the tip- 
off. The German decision to attack Verdun was reached 
in a total confidence in the power of heavy artillery. 
This is evidenced in the opening sentence of the staff 
study (dated January 4) on which the plan of the at- 
tack was based: “The decision to attack and rapidly 
seize Verdun is based on the proven effects of heavy 
and heaviest artillery.” This implicit faith in artillery 
is a subject to which we shall return. 

But by no means was it the German idea to engage 
in a long-drawn-out artillery action. The fortress was 
to be taken “forcefully and quickly.” And the final re- 
sults of the action were to include not only the ham- 
mering of the French armies, but also the occupation of 
the west bank of the Meuse between Verdun and St. 
Mihiel. According to the writings of General von 
Falkenhayn, the strategic aim of the offensive was to 
sc'ze that west bank of the Meuse in order to facilitate 
the prosecution of battles of decision to be fought later. 

In any event, the Germans went about making 
preparations for the attack in a big way. The plan 
was to smash through the northeast sector. A special as- 
sault army, the Fifth Army, was constituted, and placed 
under the command of the Crown Prince. The assault 
army consisted of three élite corps (the III, XVIII, and 
VIL), and two other corps (the V and XV). The three 
élite corps had been through the campaigns of the pre- 
ceding years. Since then they had been carefully 
handled, and had been given months of rest and spe- 
cial training. 

The initial dispositions of the German attacking units 
are shown on the map. The elements of the German 
plan are contained in the following excerpts from the 
general attack order, dated January 27, 1916: 

(1) On February 12, the bombardment of 

French positions along the entire front Me ‘a 

(2) At 5:00 p.m. on February 12. . . a light line of 


the 
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infantry is to feel out the first enemy line and to o 
cupy it. This line of infantry is to be reinforced wit! 
flamethrower and hand grenade units. As soon as the 
first enemy line is occupied, reconnaissance must bx 
carried out against the second line in order to obtaii 
information on which to base a continuation of the arti! 
lery bombardment on the next morning. 

(3) Both in the artillery bombardment and in the i 
fantry attack, nothing must be allowed to slow dow: 
the momentum of the advance, so that the French hav: 
no opportunity to install themselves in rear positions an 
reorganize their broken defense. 


The outstanding feature of the German plan was 
as has been noted, the réle allotted to the heavy artillery 
To implement the plan, all the artillery in each corps 
including that of the component divisions, was to b 
concentrated under one commander. The result was 
massing and placing of almost 200 batteries of artillery 
behind the sectors of the assault corps. The thought, of 
course, was that the artillery would do the work and 
that the infantry would have nothing more to worry 
about than to walk in and “pluck the ripe fruit.” 

There were many staff conferences during the days 
following the issuance of the general attack order 
(January 27). Let us look in on one such meeting 
typical of many others. This meeting was called on 
February 3 by the commanding general of the 6th In 
fantry Division (III Corps) for the purpose of orienting 
his brigade and regimental commanders into the plan 
as outlined in the order. Following the German custom, 
a young staff officer (a captain) handled the meeting, 
speaking against the background of a huge 1:10,000 
wall map. He explained everything with such dexterity 
that it was a little surprising to get numerous Ja’s to the 
final “Any questions, meine Herren?” In the course of 
the question-and-answer phase of the meeting, a few 
significant points developed: 

(1) There was a general protest against the “vague 
and uncertain” character of the advance specified for 
the infantry. Why do it by short increments, as pro- 
vided in paragraph one of the order? Why not by the 
classic German method, all out all the way? ( ‘Why, 
meine Herren, you have failed to grasp the significance 
of the massing of our artillery.” ) 

(2) There was a general feeling that the provisions 
of paragraphs two and three of the order were in mild 
conflict. “How can we do nothing more than recon 
noiter the second French line on the one hand, and 
never allow the advance to bog down on the other?’ 
(“That, meine Herren, is a quibble.”) 

(3) There was a general uneasiness among all com 
manders, especially those of the infantry regiments, on 
the score of the massing of all artillery under one com 
mander. The feeling was that this made for inflexibility, 
and precluded close support. (“Ach, meine Herren, the 
infantry won't be needing any close support. There 
won't be anything left living out there.”) 

In short, on the German side there were some mis 
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givings as to the new school of thought on the use of 
rtillery, but these misgivings were on the parts of of 
ficers who had not had the opportunity of studying 
hat the schwere und schwerste Kaliber (the heavy 
ind heaviest calibers) did to the forts of Belgium and 
northern France and Russia. That, however, is a sub 
t on which we shall touch a little later. 
What had the French been doing all this time, whil 
Germans made their plans and preparations? 
The chief thing the French had done was to undo 
work ol the past decades. They had converted the 
reat fortress of Verdun into a “fortified region,” which 
ot simply a play on words, for a “fortified region” in 
the French nomenclature of that day meant simply a 
sition organized with field fortifications. Under that 
nception, Vaux, Douaumont, and the other great 
tructures ol steel and concrete were worse than white 
ephants. The French proceeded to abandon them and 
re place them uM ith trenc he S and dugouts and barbed 


The effects of German “heavy and 
heaviest” artillery on the city of Verdun 
is shown in this picture of 1916 vintage. 
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wire entanglements. “Ihe garrisons and supplies of all 
kinds were withdrawn from the works |i.e., the wor 


were not even considered suitable for shelters, or ever 
for warehouses.| The guns flanking the intervals wer 
removed Dhe machin¢ guns In the turrets were r¢ 
moved Compl ting the thorough job of decla 

ing the fortress, the French engineers were ordered t 


prepare all the principal works for demolition. Th 
charges accordingly were calculated and pl ced 


[his metamorphosis of a great fortress into 
hed region” was grounded in the same consideration 
which had induced the Germans to bank so heavily on 
the power ol artillery. In a nutshell, the French fol 
lowed the Germans in the conclusion that the gun had 
won the age-long fight with the fortification, and they 

the French implemented their belief by declassing 
Verdun and other fortresses 

he “considerations” in question had to do with cer 

tain developm« nts of the first few months of the war 


In those opening months 


|) The forts of Liége had fallen twelve days after 


the German ultimatum, and four days after heavy bom 


bardme nt 
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Verdun: dispositions of assault and defending div 


(2) The forts north of Namur had fallen after six 
days of heavy bombardment. 

(3) The fortified city of Maubeuge had surrendered 
after fifteen days of siege. 

(4) The fortified city of Antwerp had fallen after 
sixteen days of siege. 

(5) The forts of Kovno in Russia had fallen after 
ten days of heavy bombardment (1915). 

(6) The forts of Novogeorgevsk, the strongest Rus- 
sian fortress, had fallen after six days of heavy bom- 
bardment (1915). 

Considering these developments and others like 
them (and ignoring the relatively minor damage in- 
flicted on the well-constructed works by the bombard- 
ments and the complete failure of certain bombard- 
ments) the French and German master minds stirred 
up a revulsion against the use of permanent fortifica- 
tions alongside which the similar revulsion of 1940 
(following the fall of Eben Emael) looks pale indeed. 
But the net result of it all was that the German attack 
initially ran into field, rather than permanent, forifica- 
tions. 

Late in January the Germans began to move their as- 


sault corps into position. What did the French do about 


Seay I 


isions as of February 21, 1916 (Reserves not shown). 


that? The answer is that up until virtually the day set 
by the Germans as the zero one (February 12) the 
French continued to play the field of “enemy capabili 
ties.” Joffre in his headquarters at C hantilly persisted 
in believing that the German blow (everyone ad 
mitted a blow was coming somewhere) would fall in 
the Champagne. Reports of heavy German troop move 
ments into the Verdun sector were shrugged off with 
the explanation that the Boche was merely using that 
strong and hopelessly stabilized front as a rest area for 
tired troops. But at last the stream of evidence swelled 
to a flood as February came and forced home the 
truth: Verdun was the place, and the show was a big 
one. (The Germans knew that-the French were on to 
their game when the church towers opposite Verdun 
began to be shelled. Church towers in those traditional 
theaters of war always had the supplementary function 
of serving as artillery OPs. ) 

At the time the true state of affairs dawned on the 
French early in February, the garrison for the entire 
“fortified region” of V erdun aS its seventy-mile front 
consisted of fifty-three regular and thirty- four terri 
torial battalions. In the critical northeast sector, three 
regiments and two independent battalions were holding 
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the line. That is about the situation the Germans would 


have encountered had they been able to move on their 
February 12 deadline. 

Then nature intervened. On February 8 it started to 
rain. As one rainy day followed another the French 
frantically poured reinforcements into the threatened 
sectors. When February 12 arrived, it was still raining, 
and the all-important German artillery OPs could not 
function. The Germans had no choice but to postpone 
the jump-off until the rainy spell was over. 

It was February 20 before the sun finally broke 
through. Down the German echelons went the word 
that tomorrow, the 21st, would be the day. But the 
French had made good use of the eight days of grace. 
Instead of a sector held by one brigade (as of February 
12), the Germans on February 21 faced a sector held by 
two full divisions (the 72d and the 51st). Moreover, 
the French artillery strength had been augmented on a 
imilar scale. And finally, additional French reserves 
were already in motion toward Verdun. The French 
dispositions in the northeast sector are shown on the 
map. 

Summarizing, the opposing forces lined up about as 
follows: The Germans had eight well-trained rested di 
visions to throw against two French divisions, one of 
which had just taken its place in the line. The Ger 
mans disposed almost 200 batteries of artillery, while 


the corresponding French figure was about 160 bat 


Not the heaviest but one of the heavy German field pieces used in the assault on Verdun. 
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tenes (ol which almost halt we re in sectors on the 


west 
bank and of which many batteries had only just at 


rived). The German artillery was generally of heavier 


5 


caliber than the French, including such items as 12 
inch marine guns and 420mm. siege mortars. The Ger 
mans were also much better fixed for ammunition. Each 
of their batteries had immediately at hand three Tages 
raten (days of fire \ German day of fire for a light 
held battery was 3,000 rounds, for a light howitzer bat 
tery 2,100 rounds, for a heavy howitzer battery, 1,20 
rounds 

able, 


they got started, to rapidly reinforce their positions at 
Verdun demonstrates the fact that Verdun always was 


The manner in which the French were once 


intimately close to the sources ol French powel! lt was 
The Bar-le-Duc 


“the sacred way’—was alwavs kept open, and over it 


never isolated Verdun highway 
rolled an endless column of trucks—one on an average of 
every fourteen seconds. These are facts which will de 
serve our comment when we come to the Sevastopol 
comparisons 

It is pertinent to ask: How much did the Germans 
know about the French situation? Of course they knew 
that all French fortresses had been declassed. They also 
knew, and in an intelligence report dated January 27 
their G-2 stated, that the “fortified region” of Verdun 


was very weakly held. But as to details of the French po 


sitions and works, and as to the augmentation ol French 
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strength during the first three weeks of February they 
knew amazingly little. That conclusion is based on a 
careful review of the Reichsarchiv records. It is con 
firmed by the fact that in their efforts to insure surprise 
the Germans had painstakingly avoided anything (such 
that smacked of undue inte 
est in the Verdun front. It is confirmed by the fact that 


as reconnaissance raids 


air reconnaissance, particularly the photographic kind, 
was almost non-existent in those days. 

As a matter of fact the Germans, drawing those al 
ready-noted conclusions from the fall of the northern 
French and Belgian forts in 1914, did not consider that 
it mattered much what sorts of works tl = French had 
devised, or how many Frenchmen were holding the po 
sitions. The heavy and heaviest calibers were to do the 
trick. The more Frenchmen there were in the sector, 
would be killed. (It was all 
strangely like some of the extremist ideas held today on 


the more Frenchmen 
the subject of the effects of bombing from the air.) 
The thousands of platoon and company assaults that 
went to make up the grand German attack on Verdun 
impress one as having been as alike as peas in a pod. It 
was always the same story, or very nearly the same story. 
[he standard assault team was built around the in 
fantry battalion. Normally the battalion had four rifle 
companies. Attached to it was a company or platoon of 
combat engineers and in many instances a platoon or so 
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of special engineers equipped with a new implement « 
war, of which great things were expected: the flame 
thrower—the “secret we apon” of 1916. 

At 0812 on February 21, the Crown Prince gave th 
vord and the great bombardment, perhaps the greates 
of all time, opened up. “Neither German nor Frencl 
man had ever seen anything like it, not even in th 
battles in the Champagne the year before.” Soon th: 
woods and hills toward Verdun were ringed in smok 
and dust. As the morning wore on the tempo of th 
firing increased. “Pieces that had been firing at 3 
rounds per hour stepped the rate up to 200 per hour 

Reichsarchiv figures.) From the German side thing 
looked good, and in the high staffs congratulation 
passed back and forth. Even those officers who ha 
doubted the wisdom of concentrating all the army 
artillery under centralized control were converted whe: 
they looked through their glasses at the holocaust ove 
Verdun way. 

The heavy calibers were giving the entire French px 
sition a good working over, but they were paying esp 
cial attention to the forward edges of the woods in 
which the advance positions were thought to be. Th 


During the bombardment French soldiers 
found shelter in the caves of old rock quar- 
ries. The entrance to one is shown here. 
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This scene shows the effects of the massing of German artil- 
lery on reinforced stone and mortar walls near Verdun. 


German idea, it will be remembered, was to proceed by 
limited objectives: to flatten this position and occupy it 
with infantry (easily), then flatten the next, take it 
(easily), and so on. News came in to Army Head- 
quarters (by way of the feeble air arm) that the French 
were indeed ev acuating the forward positions and were 
being smeared in the process. The railway station in 
Verdun was burning. Everything was clicking. The 
heavy calibers were doing their stuff and the fruit soon 
would be ripe for the picking. 

At 1650 the fire on the woods opposite the German 
assembly areas lifted. All along the 35-mile front the 
assault groups climbed up the ladders out of their 
shelters and started their parade. These assault groups 
t that first afternoon were really considered as nothing 

more than patrols assigned to occupy the forward French 
positions They were to push out of the way or other- 
wise reduce any little French remnant that might have 
lived through the bombardment. 

It did not work out that way at all. The very first 
indication that all was not according to plan was the 
rattle of machine-gun fire from corners of the woods as 
the assault groups started across no man’s land. That 
was annoying and surprising, but the real shock to the 

tackers was waiting for them in the woods. 





There the Germans found that the French had in 
deed come through the bombardment alive. Of course, 
there had been casualties, but the positions were es 
sentially intact and the fighting power of the defe nding 
garrisons was essentially unimpaired. No one realized 

or at least no one admitted it at the time—that those 
first few minutes following the zero hour had demon 
strated the fallacy of complete dependence on heavy 
and heaviest calibers. 

The French positions were intact, they were very 
strong, and they were a surprise to the Germans (whos 
pre-assault reconnaissance had been, as we have seen 
quite superficial ) 


The positions consisted in general of 
trenches, 


obstacles, and cut-and-cover machine gun 
emplacements. There was nothing unusual about the 
trenches, but the belts of obstacles were unusually 
wide and strong. “Behind a belt of barbed-wire en 
tanglements, thirty feet wide and ae there was in 
most instances a dense abatis, twe nty feet wide 
feet deep, interspersed with loose wire.” And that was 
not all. “In front of the belt of obstacles, a field of fire 
from sixty to 100 feet wide, had been cleared.” (Reich 
sarchiv records. ) 


and six 


As for the machine gun emplace ments, they were the 


sorest points of all. Built up of logs and 


earth, set 
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deeply in the ground and thickly covered, they had 
come through the bombardment as good as new (ex- 
cept in the rare instances of direct hits). The emplace 
ments were skillfully sited and they were effectively 
concealed among the trees. 

Against this wall of obstacles and machine gun fire 
the Germans had no good answer. All they had were 
their rifles, their bayonets and, when they got close 
enough to the emplacements to use them, their flame- 
throw ers. 

It developed, too, that the French positions were in 
great depth. In fact, the entire “fortified region,” from 
the most forward positions right back to the river and 
the citadel, was a maze of tre nches and obstacles and 
emplacements on the order just described. The Ger- 
mans found themselves toiling laboriously and bloodily 
to break through one position and to envelop it, only to 
find just ahead of them the same thing over again. 

The bitter experiences of the numerous “assault pa 
trols” of February 21 were the handwriting on the wall. 
But of course nobody in the grand Ge ‘rman_head- 
quarters was reading the writing at that time, and so 
i great attack went on and on. To get an idea of how 
it went on and on, we can do no better than look in on 
a few hours of typical action. We could consider dozens 
of incidents, but let us take the one of February 23, in- 
volving the German 6th Division in an attack through 
the “Herbebois.” 

The sketch shows the situation in which the 6th Di- 
vision—from Prussia and one of the élite—found itself 
on the morning of February 23. This situation was the 
result of the fruitless attempts of the day before to sweep 
over the Herbebois. On that preceding d day, the two as- 
sault regiments, the 24th and 64th, had been stopped 
cold by the usual obstacle-machine gun combination of 
the French. Once again the attacking Germans had 
found the enemy positions strong and intact. “All com 
manders of assault companies demanded [Reich 
sarchiv speaking] renewed and effective artillery sup 
port.” Bayonets and rifles and flamethrowers were not, 
once again, enough. 

For the 23d, the High Command heeded the de- 
mands of the front line captains. During the night ar 
tillery was rushed into better positions and at 0800 the 
bombardment started. Heavy and heaviest calibers in 
great numbers concentrated their fires on the forward 
parts of the enemy-held woods. The bombardment went 
on for four hours. 

Then at 1200hours the 24th Infantry was ordered 
to attack from the north and west as indicated, and to 
take the French positions “regardless of losses.” The 
experiences of two companies, the 9th and 12th, were 
typical. These two companies had pushed into the 
northwestern corner of the woods the afternoon before, 
but had been withdrawn out of range of the morning's 
bombardment. Now, at 1200, they fought their way 
forward to the positions they had held the night before, 
hoping to be able to move right on. But the French 
were still there, the machine guns were still firing, still 
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firing from emplacements which were hard to find, an: 
which were protected by thick obstacles. Once again 
the attackers were forced to dive for cover into the she! 
holes. Once again the machine gun fire, which rattle: 
“quietly” all the time, “rose to a crescendo wheneve 
a German soldier showed a hand or a head, or when 
ever a messenger lit out for the rear.” Once again th 
recourse was to the flame-throwing engineers; but thi 
experience was typical: “After only two short bursts « 
flame aimed at the French emplacement, there ran; 
out a salvo from the enemy trench and the flamethrov 
ers were wiped out.” At this point the Germans thre 
in one of their trump cards: assault squads of th 
Sturmbataillon Rohr. Those were the élite of the élite. 
the tough battle-tried trench-busters who, armored like 
knights of old and carrying small mortars and flam: 
thyowess, had been used during the past year for 
cracking Allied strongpoints all along the Western 
Front. But the squads from the Sturmbataillon Roly 
bled as freely and did no better than their less-renowned 
comrades. 

Other companies of the 24th and 64th Regiments 
had about the same luck. Everywhere the German 
companies ran hard up against defensive installations 
which they could not penetrate. 

The essentials of our story are not altered by the fact 
that late in the afternoon companies assembled from 
regimental, brigade, and division reserves broke into 
the Herbebois from the west and outflanked the de 
fenders. The dead-tired and dead-disillusioned Germans 
moved in and occupied the Herbebois in no jubilant 
frame of mind. Ahead of them lay more of the same—a 
lot more. Verdun was far away, ever so far away. 

As the freezing night fell, and as the living among 
the “victors” broke the ice in their canteens and bit into 
their iron rations, they must have shuddered to think 
of what that one piece of woods had cost. In the fight 
of the day just passed, and in the similar fights of the 
two days previous, the 6th Division had lost 1,100 men 
killed and severely wounded. One battalion alone had 
lost 350—and now, with just as tough days still ahead, 
it mustered only 250 rifles. 

The wonder is that actions such as these could go on 
practically without surcease for eight straight days. But 
go on they did. Even the fluke capture of Fort Douau 
mont by an enterprising opportunist captain on the fifth 
day of the assault did not change the picture funda 
mentally. 

That astounding feat in which the German captain 
finding the fort practically unoccupied simply entered it 
and seized it, did awaken the French to a fact that was 
slowly emerging from the welter of immediate events 
the fact that the forts which the French had abandoned 
were in fact able to stand up under bombardment and 
could serve their intended purpose of forming the back 
bone of the defensive system. In later weeks and months, 
the French sacrificed almost everything to the end o 
getting lost Douaumont back, and at the same time . ; 
rushed to get the others forts back in commission. An d 
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never again (until 1940) did the Germans have a great 
fort delivered to them on a silver platter. The capture 
of Fort Vaux, for example, cost them months of effort 
and thousands of lives. 

Nevertheless, for seven of these first eight days the 
Germans registered gains here and there, similar to the 
one of the Herbebois woods, and perhaps these were 
enough to bolster the hopes in the minds of the High 
Command that soon things would break loose and Ver- 
dun would fall. But when the eighth day came, it 
brought a complete blank—the first day in which the 
net result of the fighting was nil. It brought, too, the 
realization that the assault troops, élite though they 
may have been, were at the point of utter exhaustion. 
lhe High Command called time out. History can re- 
cord that as the moment which definitely marked the 
end of the sweet dream that calibers, heavy enough and 
enough of them, plus infantry with rifles, could smash 
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through anything, and carry any field. It was eight 
months before the Germans broke off the Verdun ven 
ture; but we need go no farther than this story of those 
first eight days. 

Following the failure at Verdun, it was to be twenty 
six years before the Germans again tackled the job of 
reducing a major well-defended fortress. In the inter 
vening years, they were to examine into every little 
phase of their 1916 fiasco, and were to devise techniques 
and weapons which, they hoped, would prevent any 
such failure in the future. In 1940 they were to have a 
few trial runs, and they were to be ple ased with the re 
sults of their efforts. But the acid test of the new means 
and methods was first to come two years later, against 
the Russians. That is to be the subject of the remaining 
part of this treatise: the efficacy of the lessons of 
Verdun, as applied to large-scale 1942 operations (Se 
vastopol ). 


(To be continued in February with Part Two 


Sevastopol. 
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By Poss Melvin M. Johnson, Jr., 
and Charles T. Haven 4 


In World War I aviators first fired at each other with guns of 37mm. were studied they were probably no’ y 
pistols, shotguns, and shoulder rifles. But by the close used. One hundred 37mm. motor cannon were bui! 
of that war they were using machine guns—the Vickers, in 1918. 





Maxim, Hotchkiss, Colt, Marlin, Lewis, and others- To neutralize the recoil of heavy charges, o1 
mounted on various parts of the aircraft body, chiefly method was proposed in which for each discharge « 
the fuselage. the cannon there would be a simultaneous counterdi 


Some of these guns were synchronized to fire charge from an opposing barrel. The idea was to fire 
through the propeller. In Allied two-seaters and larger special counterrecoil cartridge to offset the kick of tl 
planes the Lewis was commonly used from the cockpit gun itself, a kind of double barrel arrangement. 6 
on a swinging mount. These weapons were all of cali- this project was not carried far. 
ber .30, .303, 7.9mm., or its equivalent. Very little was After the war the United States perfected the Brow: 
done with larger calibers, although the Fren« ‘h tried out ing caliber .30 aircraft belt-fed machine gun. Wit 
a Voisin with a 47mm. cannon. Although experimental _ the post-war development of the caliber .50 Brownins 
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ground gun came the later pertection of the caliber .50 
Browning aircraft belt-fed machine gun, also made in a 
tank model. 

hese two Brownings—one in caliber .30 and caliber 
303; the other in caliber .50—became the leading air 
craft armament of the period 1930-42, with the em 
phasis shifting gradually to the caliber .50 gun by 
1940-41. These weapons are now the main aircraft 
irmament of nearly all of the United Nations’ aircraft, 
more particularly of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

In general the .30 and .50 Browning aircraft machine 
guns are of the same design as the original 1917 model 
Browning—a_ water cooled, belt-fed, tripod mounted 
ground gun. They operate on the well-known Brown 
ng short recoil system. 

These aircraft guns use the disintegrating metallic 
link belt instead of the webbing type familiar to ground 
troops. The metallic disintegrating link has two loops 
on one side, spaced apart, and one central loop on the 
other. The rounds of ammunition join the links, acting 
is link pins. Extraction of each round disintegrates th« 
link in which it was secured from the rest of the belt 
to which it was joined. 

his type of belt eliminates the disadvantage of a 
trailing empty web belt which may become entangled 
in some vital part of the plane. The empty links are 
ejected through the wing together with the empty 
shells. Modern aircraft design provides wings of such 


construction that machine guns can be mounted in 
them. Hence some fighter planes have carried as many 
is twelve .30 or .303 Brownings mounted in their 
vings, or up to eight caliber .50 Brownings. These 
guns can be adjusted so as to feed either from the right 
Ol le it. 

Since it is necessary to hire by remote control, hy 
draulic or electrical charging and firing gear are in 
cluded. The pilot presses a button which causes the 
olenoid to move the sear. Various forms of charging 
levices to clear stoppages are used. 

\n outstanding feature of aircraft machine guns is 
heir high cyclic rate of fire. This is essential becauss 
t the terrific speed of the plane’s flight, its short inter 
il on the target, and the intense volume of projectiles 
quired to damage the enemy plane. A high cyclic 
ite is also necessary when ground strafing missions are 
ndertaken. . 

Uhe cyclic rate of the .30 or .303 Browning is 1,200 

ts per minute. In the caliber .50 Browning the rate 

700-800 per minute. The loaded belts hold from 








200 up to 1,000 rounds, depending on the caliber, the 
mission, type of plane, and so on 

Because targets are exposed for short intervals, th« 
flow of air around the air-cooled barrels is extreme, and 
overheating is no problem. Bursts of 10-60 rounds per 
gun are the rule. And if a plane with eight .30 guns 
fires a two-second burst, 320 bullets will be delivered 
with an effect not unlike that of a shotgun discharge 

Che caliber .30 bullets, weighing (M2) 150 grains 
with a muzzle velocity of 2,750 feet per second, and the 
.303 bullets of 174 grains at 2,500 foot seconds, are of 
issorted types, chiefly ball, armor piercing (tungsten 
core and tracer. The tracers are mixed in the belts 
about one to each four or five rounds 

The caliber .50 boat-tail bullet weighs about 800 
vrains with a muzzle velocity (new M2 load) of 2,90 
leet per second. The chamber pressure is 52,000 pounds 
per square inch, the extreme range 7,200 yards. At 600 


vards the time of flight is .72 seconds, at 1,000 yards 


2 seconds. The bullets are of ball, armor piercing 


1.3 
tracer. In general, however, the 20mm. projectile i 
the smallest to incorporate a charge ol explosive 

Fired at a rate of 800-900 per minute, six caliber 
50 guns can deliver ninety shots in one second. This 
means over ten pounds of big bullets per second, each 
weighing four and a half times the weight of a caliber 
30 bullet. For a further comparison, the discharge pet 
gun of projectiles per second measured in pounds is 


\pproximately 45 pounds in caliber .30 and 1.7 pounds 


in caliber .50, or nearly four times as much per second 
in the sixty-pound caliber .50 gun, which weighs not 
quite three times as much as the twenty two-pound 
caliber .30 gun. 

Axis aircraft machine guns of comparable types 
hre 7.7mm., 7.9mm., and 12.7mm. ammunition. The 
|2.7mm. is nearly identical with U. S. caliber .50. The 
7.7mm. is identical with the British .303. In general 
\xis weapons are modified from standard ground types 
Germany having supplied the major inspiration for 
Japanese and Italian armament. The foremost Nazi 
weapon for aircraft is modified from the standard in 
fantry weapon, the MG 34 Drevyse-Solothurn 

lhe Dreyse Solothurn IS adapted tor b I or drum 
feed. Aircraft models include the belt-fed type, as well 
as the saddle-drum type for aircraft observers. This 
last holds seventy-five rounds and 1S mounted to permit 


*From the Third Edition of Automatic Arm | r History, De 
velopment and Use. By Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles 7 
Haven. Copyright, 1941, 194 by Melvin M. Johnson, Jr. and 
Charles T. Haven. By permission of Willian 
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free traverse from the cockpit. Known as the MG 15, 
this gun in 7.92mm. has a rate of fire of 1,000-1,100 
shots per minute. Types of ammunition include semi- 
armor piercing, tracer; semi-armor- piercing incendiary; 
and semi-armor-piercing, explosive. Common ball am- 
munition is not used. Velocities vary from 2,500 to 
3,000 foot seconds, de "pe nding on the bullet. Having 
no shoulder piece this German MG 15 is about forty- 
three inches overall, weighing about sixteen pounds. 
The magazine (observer type) weighs 5.3 pounds 
empty and 9.8 pounds loaded. Empty cases are ejected 
through the bottom of the gun into a bag. The wing- 
type gun is not unlike the Browning .30 in many 
respects. 


Arrcrarr ARMAMENT Apove CALiBer .50 


The rapid strides in aircraft design in structure, 
armor, performance, and size, together with the tactical 
advances which accompany such technological achieve- 
ments, have necessitated the development of more pow- 
erful aircraft armament, more especially in caliber and 
projectile characteristics. At the same time it has been 
essential to retain so far as possible a high cyclic rate of 
fire and a large-capacity, flexible feed system. 

The construction of many of the latest types of air- 
craft is such that crews have returned to their base in 
planes peppered with caliber .30 (7.9mm.) and even 
50 (12.7mm.) holes. German planes in particular with 
their armored cockpits and leak-proof, non-inflammable 
gasoline tanks were found difficult to destroy with .30 
or .303 bullets. 

The basic fundamentals of combat are essentially the 
same, on land, on sea, or in air: Heavier caliber guns 
can open effective fire beyond the range of lighter arms 
and inflict much greater damage. This creates a dis- 
advantage which only corresponding advances in arma 
ment can offset. The inevitable trend toward lesane 
ranges, harder hitting, faster firing, more powerful 
weapons has therefore taken place again and again in 
aircraft armament. 

Following the acceptance of the caliber .50 gun for 
aircraft, European technicians were busily engaged in 
the development of a small, powerful, high-explosive 
shell suitable for use in an automatic weapon and 
capable of exploding with effect upon impact. Their 
research was not confined merely to aircraft armament 

in addition, other applications such as antiaircraft 
and antitank were sought. 

In the larger caliber field for aircraft arms there were 
definite limitations imposed by weight and recoil. Dis- 
regarding the limiting factors of automatic aircraft 
cannon design the most outstanding type of ammuni- 
tion in this class is the .20mm. This represents the 
smallest projectile successfully incorporating high ex- 
plosive with an instantaneous impact fuze. 

While the 20mm. (.78 inch) projectile is in general 
uniform, there are many variations in barrel length, 
powder charge, pressure, and muzzle velocity. The 
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low-velocity and high-velocity variations are due to bar- 
rel length. The normal muzzle velocity is approxi- 
mately 2,725-2,800 feet per second. The lower veloc 
ity weapon giving about 1,800 foot seconds represents 
a concession to automatic gun design and aircraft limi 
tations. Having a short barrel, it is probably used in 
current Japanese and German aircraft. Its inferior 
velocity, range, and accuracy have created minor dil 
ferences of opinion concerning its relative efficiency 
compared to weapons of smaller calibers. 

In the standard 20mm. category there are two types 
of shell cases, the Oerlikon and the Hispano-Suiza. 
The powder capacity and general size are similar. Both 
are rimless, but the Oerlikon base is reduced below the 
diameter of the shell body. Faster burning powder is 
used in the Oerlikon. The muzzle velocity and projec 
tile characteristics are similar. At this writing, however, 
only the Hispano-Suiza type is used in United Nations’ 
aircraft guns. The Oerlikon AA gun, discussed below, 
is not found with high velocity ammunition in our air 
craft, though it is weed by the Axis. 

The approximate characteristics of the foreign stand 
ard-type 20mm. ammunition based upon European data 
obtained prior to United States entry into the current 
war are as follows (official U. S. data is restricted): 


Weight of standard HE pro- 


ED dee 5 3:4 theme Weegee 0.29 pounds 
Weight of standard HE pro 
ES PR eer 2000 grains. 


CArmor-piercing projectile is 

slightly heavier) 
Muzzle velocity ......+2700-2900 feet per sec 
Chamber pressure ........... 42,000 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Length of complete round ..... 7.13 inches 
Weight of complete round .0.59 pounds 
Weight of propelling charge . . .0.065 pounds 
Weight of propelling charge . . . (495 grains) 
Weight of HE and incendiary 

filler in projectile .......... 0.032 pounds 
OS rs Supersensitive 
Type of cartridge case ........ Bottlenecked, rimless 
Angle of elevation, 1000 yards. . 42 minutes 
Time of flight, 1000 yards ..... 1.70 seconds 
Remaining velocity, 1000 yards. 1200 feet per sec. 


The 20mm. projectile carries 210 grains or .032 
pounds of HE and incendiary filler in its 2,000-grain 
total weight. Nevertheless the exterior ballistics of the 
20mm. compare favorably with the caliber .30 M1 and 
M2 ammunition. Yet with the same trajectory and 
muzzle velocity as the .30 M1 and .30 M2 the 20mm 
projectile is about thirteen times as heavy as the .30 
It is two and one-half times as heavy as the caliber .50 
Despite its heavier projectile the complete 20mm. round 
is only 7.13 inches overall and approximately 1.1 inches 
in maximum diameter as compared with the 5.51 inch 
overall caliber .50 of .81 inch diameter and the 3.34 
by .48 inch caliber .30. 

The table on the next page is included to indicate th 
comparative characteristics of the .30, .50, and 20mn 
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Bullet weight 6k ache 150 grs. 
Muzzle velocity .........sseseceee . 2750 fs. 


Chamber pressure . 50.000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. 


lime of flight 


600 yards . 0.88 secs. 

1000 yards . 1.91 secs. 
Angle of departure 

NES RE ee eee 20 mins. 

1000 yards , 47 mins. 
Remaining velocity 

600 yards :, scenes 100 Fs: 

1000 yards . es én ee 


ammunition. Bullets of the boat-tail type are marked 
BT. These figures are an approximate average. These 
are various loads and types including AP, ete. 

It will be observed that the 20mm. Hispano-Suiza 
type using progressive powder gives 2,800 foot seconds, 
whereas the Oerlikon gives 2,725 foot seconds muzzle 
velocity. Maximum pressure is 50,000 pounds per 
square inch with the fast-burning powder. The cham 
ber pressure of the 20mm. when loaded with standard 
progressive-burning NC powder is relatively very low 
compared to the .50 and .30 loads. Moreover, the pro 
jectile has a square rather than a streamlined base. It 
leaves some room for improvement. 

The average cyclic rate of fire of the 20mm. cannon 
now in actual use is about 500-600 per minute. With 
the above-described 20mm. ammunition the normal 
maximum range for opening fire with an aircraft gun is 
600-800 yards. Assuming that the gun opens fire at 600 
yards, the first projectile reaches the target in .84 sec- 
onds, and the projectiles are roughly one-tenth of a 
second or sixty yards apart. Thus eight projectiles will 
be on the way as the first reaches the target at 600 yards. 
Nearly three pounds of projectiles are delivered per 
gun per second, nearly twice that of the caliber .50 gun. 

To appreciate the problem of the aircraft gunner, 
suppose he is firing at an enemy plane flying at right 
angles across his bow at a speed ‘of 300 miles per hour 
or 440 feet per second. Unless he can swing with the 
target, his successive bullets will strike the target forty 
four feet apart (or twenty-two feet apart with a .30 
Browning). This tends to explain why a high cyclic 
rate and the combination of several guns fring together 
are essential for aircraft. 

Actual antiaircraft firing of 20mm. high velocity 
\utomatics against dive bombers indicates that a well- 
iimed burst virtually tears an enemy airplane to pieces. 
Che HE rounds tear large holes in the wings and body, 
ind the incendiary filler is effectively distributed. 
\rmor-piercing projectiles are also more effective in 

Omm. than in caliber .50. Small vessels and railroad 

ins have been successfully attacked with 20mm. ait 

raft guns. 
There remains considerable room for development 
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30 M1 BI 50 BI 20mm 
172 grs 753 grs 2000 grs. 
2650 fs. 2900 ts. 2750 fs 
49,000 Ibs 52,000 Ibs. 42,000 Ibs. 
per sq per sq j per sq 
O.56 secs. 0.72 secs 0.84 secs 
1.75 secs 1.32 secs 1.71 secs 
19 mins. 14 mins 17 mins. 
43 mins. 30 mins 42 mins 
1634 fs. 1950 fs 1650 fs. 
1185 fs. 1575 fs 1210 fs 


of taster, more eflicient loads in the caliber .50 to .60 


held 


\mcrarr ARMAMENT— I HE 20MM. Hispano-Suiza 


[he 20mm. Hispano-Suiza automatic aircraft can 
non arrived in Europe during the 1930s. Apparently 
developed by an Italian inventor and some Swiss engi 
neers, some German and French influence is also 
shown. Its name comes from the well-known Euro 
pean industrial firm which produced it. 

Originally the “Hisso” (as it is conveniently nick 
named was designed to be mounted in the V-block of 
certain aircraft engines, and fired through the hub of 
the propeller. The sixty-round cylindrical drum was 
mounted on top of the gun where it could be readily 
removed ind replaced. 

More recently the Hisso has been modified for wing 
mounting and se veral types of belt feed mechanisms 
have been adapted to it. The barrel is installed in a 
dash pot, a form of recuperator in the forward edge of 
the wing. The gun recoils in the dash pot 
brake is used to further reduce the recoil 


\ muzzle 


The Hisso, without mount, weighs approximately 
112 pounds. With its forty-four-pound sixty-seven-inch 
barrel the overall length of the gun is ninety-nin 
inches. The cyclic rate is approximately 600 shots per 
minute, and the long barrel gives a muzzle velocity of 
2,850 feet per second with a chamber pressure of 42,000 
pounds per square inch. 

[he action is of the gas-unlocked blow-back type. 
Gas taken through a port near the breech operates the 
unlocking piston which disengages the breech lock 
while considerable pressure remains in the chamber 
The entire source of breech opening power comes from 
the blow-back of residual pressure in the breech. It is 
generally desirable to grease the ammunition to insure 
correct function. The system used in this gun as well 
as the Oerlikon tends to limit 20mm. pressures. This 
weapon is cocked with the breech block open The ex 
tractor and fixed ejector are of the conventional type, 
the rounds being fed out of the magazine from the top 
and ejected through the bottom of the receiver 

The sixty-round circular spring-actuated drum maga 
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zine is mounted on the top of the gun. To increase feed 
capacity several belt feed mechanisms have been devel 
oped. In one type, for example, the recoil of the gun 
charges an actuating spring which in turn makes 
sprocketed shaft rotate, pulling the belt. Noses of the 
rounds are forced rearward by a cam surface in the front 
cover. This releases the rounds from the open-loop dis 
integrating links and the rounds are then carried di 
There are many difficulties 
to be overcome in attempting to attach a belt-feed mech 
anism to a magazine-fed gun. It will be noted that suc 
cessful belt-fed guns such Maxim, Vickers, 
Browning radial gas-lever, and Browning recoil type 
were all designed around the belt feed. Open-link belt 
types beside the Hisso adaptation include the British 
Besa 7.9mm. tank machine gun and the German 
Dreyse-Solothurn MG 34. The closed loop type found 
in the Browning has many advantages. 


rectly into the chamber. 


as the 


The magazine feed in aircraft cannon has the draw 
backs of limited capacity and badly-placed bulk which 
interferes seriously with the slip stream particularly 
where wing inst: allation is sought. The flexibility of the 
belt, its unlinised capacity, and adaptability to any 
installation make this type of feed almost mandatory. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the feed limitations as 
well as the factors relating to actuation and gun weight, 
have influenced the development of 20mm. automatic 
cannon for aircraft installation. 

Axis aircraft armament reflects this situation gener 
aly. German and Japanese aircraft use the Oerlikon 
blow-back, short barrel, 20mm. air ‘yPe, magazine-fed 
gun. This cannon is chiefly noted ; 
weapon. 


an antiaircraft 
Its action requires gre ased ammunition and 
is pure blow-back without any breech lock. 

Because of the weight of the Oerlikon breech action, 
the Axis models use the short barrel of reduced we ight 
and lower muzzle velocity. It is probable that the am 
munition is loaded for less pressure and velocity than 
standard. The muzzle velocity is probably not over 
1,500-1,900 feet per second, which may account in 
part for the impression that the 20mm. 
ferior to smaller calibers. 


as such is in- 
lhese blow-back guns cannot 
be adapted to higher velocities. 


Orner ArrcraFt ARMAMEN' 

The Germans have a relatively new aircraft gun 
known as MG 151 made by Mauser. This is of the 
short-recoil type similar to the Dreyse-Solothurn and 
employs a belt feed. The 13mm. ammunition (.507) 
gives a muzzle velocity of 2,800 feet per second. The 
projectile probably weighs about 800 grams. A 15mm. 
model gives 3,500 foot seconds. 

It is understood the Germans have developed 
30mm. cannon for aircraft. They are also working on 
a motor-driven cannon concerning which full details 
are not available. 


A few of the larger American planes are carrying the 
1.457 inch) aircraft gun M4. The tactical 


37mm. 
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employment of the 37mm. in aircraft appears to be 
confined to antitank missions, a function of aircraft 
which the Russians have e wor wat with their “Stormo 
vik” antitank plane. 

The drawbacks to using the 37mm. in aircraft are its 
weight. recoil, low cyclic rate, and limited feed capacity. 
The M4 37mm. cannon weighs 213 pounds, 248 
pounds with empty magazine, and 306 pounds with 
loaded thirty-round magazine. The sixty-five-inch tube 
or barrel (wei ighing fifty-five pounds gives 2,000 foot 
seconds murile velocity with a cyclic rate of 125 pounds 
per minute. The HE projectile weighs 1.34 pounds 
The total round weighs 1.93 pounds. 

he action is of the semi-long-recoil type, utilizing 
spring actuated ramming means to load the round. The 
breech block is of the sliding vertical type. The feed 
The rounds 
are forced downward from the loops onto the feedway 
The empty round is extracted by the opening of the 


is of the endless chain, open loop type. 


1 fifteen-round 
Firing about two rounds per second or 2.68 
pounds of projectiles per second, the 37mm. actually 
fires less volume of lead than the 20mm. gun. 


breech block. This wez apon also uses a 
magazine. 


Arrcrarr ARMAMENT TRENDS 


a variety 
design and armament. Japanese 
lightweight fighter planes have little armor and rela 
They use Vickers, Hotchkiss 
and Safat 7.7mm. machine guns, the Breda 12.7mm 
20mm. Oerlikon, and 25mm. Hotchkiss cannon. One 
recent type has four 7 


Current surveys of military aircraft show 
of compromises 


tively low horsepower. 


7mm. guns and two 20mm. can 
non. Japanese weapons are apparently a hodgepoda 
of various types obtained from various sources. On the 
other hand, the German fighters use more armor ,in 
heavier planes of greater horsepower, carrying a larger 
ratio of 20mm. 
13mm. machine guns. 


cannon, addition to 7.9mm. and 
least two 
mm. Breda gas-operated machine guns (.495 or 
caliber .50). In addition, 7.7mm. guns are fixed in the 
The Breda 12.7 is a larger version of the some 
what conventional Italian Breda LMG, caliber .256. 
The German Ju88 carries three 20mm. cannon in 
the nose of the fuselage, in addition to 7.9mm. guns 


The Italian Breda 


the fuselage and two 


Italian fighters Carry crew armor and 
12.7 


wings. 


protecting the rear and underside. 
88 has three 12.7mm. guns in 
7mm. guns in the wings. 
the larger German bombers carry on¢ 
20mm. cannon and several 7.9mm. machine guns. The 
British and U. S. aircraft use chiefly caliber .50 Brown 
ings in conjunction with caliber .30. Six and eight 
“e mounted caliber .50 guns in planes of the latest 
U. fighter types are most effective. The Germa 
a FW-190 carries four 7.9mm. guns and thre: 
20mm. cannon. 
chine guns. two cannon, 5,000 rounds of 
rounds of 20mm. ammunition. 


Some of 


In the German Mell0 are six m: 
7.9 and 40! 





An overview of the Flying Fortress (B-17E) 
shows a power-operated gun turret on top of 
the cabin and a stinger turret in the tail. This 
model also has a gun turret on the underside. 








Looking down on a Bell Airacobra (P-39) 

we see a 37mm. cannon protruding from the 
“spinner” of the propeller and .50 and .30 cal- 
iber machine guns protruding from each wing. 




















Machine gunners shown in ac- 
tion in a B-17E Flying Fortress. 


A .50 caliber machine gun 
mounted in the turret of 
an A-29 attack bomber. 


A .50 caliber machine gun bat- 
tery provides AA protection for 
the Navy’s famed P.T. boats 
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The U. S. Bell Airacobra was designed around fire 
power. It carries a 20mm. or a 37mm. cannon in the 
nose, two caliber .50 guns firing through the propeller 

arc, and four caliber .30 guns in the wings. 

The Lockheed P-38 carries a 20 or 37mm. gun and 
four caliber .50 guns. All are free-firing and are un 
hampered by the slow-down of propeller synchroniza 
tion. 

[he Curtiss P-40 and the new Republic P-4 
carry six and eight caliber .50 guns respectively. 

The British Hurricane interceptor carries four 20mm. 
cannon, and has actually sunk small ships with these 


7 eac h 


yUNS. 
, The Flying Fortress carries four tons of bombs and 
from eight to as many as thirteen caliber .50 guns, flying 
at very high speed. Tt has stood up under the heaviest 
nre. 

There is a natural tendency to jump to extremes in 
evaluating aircraft armament and to overlook consider 
ing the type of plane, its missions, and its theater of 
operations. Thus the once petrol-poor Japanese who 
ni id to apes ate over long stre tche Ss of water used aircr ft 
armor, weight, and gasoline consumption 
ind yet had considerable cruising radius. 


reduced in 
Continent 
based German craft employ armor, heavy armament, 
ind horsepower, but have less cruising radius. Italian 
psychology is revealed by the use of plenty of armor for 
crew protection while death means little to the fanati 
cal, unarmored Nipponese. 

influenced by German. airciaft 
characteristics. While the caliber .50 is probably ade 
quate against unarmored Japs for the moment, it is less 
adequate against the armored, cannon-armed Nazis. 
Nevertheless, the .50 can and does bring down Ger 
man planes. 

The technique of combat aircraft seeks to pour out 
a pattern of bullets—a veritable hail of lead—riddling 
the opponent during the second or two available. 
Fighter planes point their nose at the enemy and fire 
from four to twelve machine guns. 

Until elaborate computers can be developed to insure 
precision aim while going at high-speed, it is likely that 
medium, slow-fire, crew-loaded artillery pieces will not 
be mounted in aircraft. Yet the giant ships of the Mars 
ape may some day force the use of heavier calibers 

For the time being we compromise between volume of 
fire, weight and type of bullet, range, weight of gun 
and ammunition, space, and chiefly the mission of the 
aircraft. 


British trends are 


Although space and weight are vital factors in air 
craft armament, there has really been no special devel- 
pment of tailor-made, built-to-order aircraft guns. Both 
the Browning .30 and .50 are modified ground guns. 
Che lubricated-case blow-backs of the Hispano-Suiza 
ind Oerlikon types leave much to be desired. The use 
grease, sensitive actions, and high altitudes do not 
Ip to produce favorable results. Aircraft designers are 
reed to work with many factors including flat speed, 
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climb, maneuverability, cruising radius, armor, horse 
power, gasoline-capacity, firepower, ammunition loads, 
gun recoil, slipstream with wing-mounted guns, leak 


proohng, 


and so on lubs 


\ircraft are like your golf « 

the putter is no good in the rough; the driver is no 
good on the green; the niblick is no good on the tee 
Similarly the dive bomber Is no good as fighter be 
cause it must carry bombs, not many guns. The fighte: 
must have heavy armament, yet it must also reach high 
altitudes. The and bomb 
lifting capacity—its guns are secondary, yet it needs pro 
tection. 


Since 


bomber must have range 


aircraft must be built for different missions, 
its armament must conform to the planes. It seems as 
unsound to say that the caliber .50 or equivalent is In 
adequate as it is to say that the 20mm. or equivalent 
is unnecessary or interior. 

Weight, considerable 
study and design effort to produce really suitable air 
craft cannon. 


space, and recoil necessitate 


A purely large scale version of averagt 
smalle r-calibered designs is not enough, tor such a 


weapon would be entire ly too heavy. 


AuToMATIC ANTIAIRCRAFT WEAPONS 


Machine 
course, employed against low-flying 
1utomatic rifles, 
air and water-cooled Brownings 
come in the 20, 25, 37 


guns of caliber .30 o1 equivalent are, ol 


aircralt, as are semi 
light machine guns, and caliber .50 


[he AA guns 


and 40mm. calibers and go up 


larger 


into the larger cannon calibers such as three-inch, 75, 
88, and 90mm. 

The Oerlikon antiaircraft gun is an « xample of the 
self-fed, [his weapon 
is especially used from a ship’s deck against dive 
bombers. The 
aircraft gun section. 


and so on 


self-fired or automatic cannon. 
ammunition was described above in the 
The cyclic rate of the Oerlikon, a 
Swiss development, is about 500-600 pel minute or 
nearly ten shots per second. 
for the European models. 


A sixty-round drum magazine 


The following data is true 


, similar to that of the 
Hispano-Suiza, is mounted on top of the breech. Ejex 
tion is from the bottom, usually into a bag. 

Cocked with the breech block open, the massive 
heavy block or slide moves forward impelled by a very 
heavy spring. Just before the slide has closed fully, 
the greased round is fired. The forward momentum of 
the slide must be overcome before it can blow back. Its 
inertia 


also serves to delay Moreover the 


opening. 
heavy mainspring offers added resistance 
The base of the shell body is reinforced to prevent 
blow out even though the 
under the high pressure. 


wall friction 


case moves rearward slightly 
Greasing the case also reduces 
and maintains correct function at the 


proper rate. Fast-burning powder gives a sharp pre: 
sure curve which reaches about 48,000 pounds per 
square inch and drops off rapidly to an average of 4,000 


pounds per square inch. This favors the blow-back 


action. 





rhis Bofors 40mm. (the British call it a 2-pounder) 
AA gun is in the competent hands of a New 
Zealand gun crew in the North African desert. 





A 20mm. Oerlikon gun is 
mounted in a turret on 
the side of an aircraft car- 
rier for AA protection. 
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Despite certain obvious disadvantages including the 
great total weight, greased rounds, lack of any lock, 
and cocking resistance requiring special means, the 
massive breech slide provides a positive motion, espe 
cially in closure. Deformed rounds, for example, are 
readily “ironed out” in chambering. 

\xis planes diving at United Nations’ ships have 
often been torn to pieces by bursts from the Oerlikon. 
It has proved an able demonstrator of the effectiveness 
of the 20mm. ammunition against aircraft. Its range is 
too limited for high-flying horizontal bombers, so it has 
been less popular for army than for ship use. The ex 
treme horizontal range is about 5,000 yards. The gun 
weighs about 150 pounds, the mount about 1,600 
pounds, the magazine about thirty-five pounds empty, 
ind Sixt y-SIX pounds loaded. All data are based on 
pre-1942 European figures and naturally U. S. data 
cannot be made available. 

\nother weapon in this class which is also popular in 
Europe, especially in Russia, is the Danish 20mm. 
Madsen automatic, quite similar to the Madsen light 
machine gun. The Madsen recoil action gives a lower 
cyclic rate, making it less desirable for AA fire, but it 


does not require greased ammunition. 


\ntiaircraft cannon of the 37-40mm. type includ 
those which are automatic and semiautomatic—“semi 
automatic” in the sense that the empty cases are ejected 
automatically. In some instances the manually-loaded 
rounds can be fired automatically upon _ insertion 
Such guns with trained crews can fire nearly sixty 
rounds per minute. 

\ctions of this type recoil, camming the breech open 
and forcibly ejecting the case by means of an ejector 
cam As the fresh round is loaded the breech block 
utomatically rises, safely pushing the loader’s hand 
aside. This action is in general common to larger cali 
bers including the 75mm. or three-inch. A 37mm. 
gun of this type used by the Dutch and Norwegian 
ships is the American AAC. 

[he automatic types usually employ a rising-falling 
vertical breech block which is cammed open and 
closed by arms which operate during recoil. Following 
ejection a rammer or loader shaft, operated by a spring, 
feeds in a fresh round from the ‘trav. The 40mm. 
Bofors AA gun uses a strip which supports the heads 
of the rounds. 

The U. S. 37-mm. automatic gun M1A2, mounted 
on the carriage M3, and the 40mm. automatic gun M1 
on carriage M2, are examples of weapons of this class. 
\ctually the 40mm. gun M1 is the famous Swedish 
Bofors. 

The 37mm. gun weighs 365 pounds, the carriage 
»,000 pounds. The projectile weighs 1.34 pounds 
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A woman worker in an American factory tests 
the feeding mechanism of a 20mm. AA gun. 


HE) and 1.9 pounds (AP The muzzle velocity i 
2,600 foot seconds. The maximum range is about 
+,000 yards or 12,000 feet. Rate of fire is 12( per min 
ute. Ammunition is loaded in ten-round feeders. The 
action is of the semi-long recoil type 

The Bofors 40mm. (1.575 inch) gun weighs about 
1,000 pounds, the carriage 4,500 pounds. The total 
weight is 5,550 pounds compared wtih 5,365 pounds 
for the 37mm. But the Bofors 1.96 pound HE pro 
jectile travels at 2,960 foot seconds from the muzzle. 
One round of ammunition weighs 4.67 pounds lhe 
300-pound barrel is eighty-eight inches long. The mag 
azine or strip holds seven rounds. The cyclic rate is 120 
per minute. The action is of the semi-long recoil type 
with a rising-falling breech block and loading rammet 
The gun can be fired automatic or semi-automatic 

So-called pom-poms or “Chicago pianos’ of the 
37mm. (1.4 inch) and 1.1 inch types employ recoil of 
the gun or barrel portion for actuation. The navy 
model has the interesting feature of a double , vertical 
column magazine rack. When one magazine is empty 
the other is operative. The crew replaces first one 
empty magazine and then the other, thus maintaining 
continuous fire. These guns, like the British Navy's 
Vickers pom-pom, are usually mounted in racks of four 
Their cyclic rate is over 100 rounds per minute per gun 
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lripay, AuGust 21 

At about 2:30 this morning we were awakened by 
the sound of heavy machine gun fire coming from the 
east. There were several long bursts, and then rifle fire 
joining to form a waterfall of sound. But then the 
firing slacked, and we decided the disturbance had 
been only a brush between one of our listening posts 
and a Jap patrol. 

At 4:30, however, we were waked again, and this 
time we knew it was no mere patrol action which we 
had heard. The sound of the firing was loud now, and 
it sounded as if hundreds of rifles and machine guns 
were firing at once. And now the firing of smaller arms 
was augmented by loud, heavy reports that could be 
only artillery or mortars. We hurriedly got dressed and 
went to Colonel Hunt’s field office where a group was 
already gathered. Considering the fact that “the firing 
we had heard probably marked the long-awaited Jap 
invasion attempt, everyone see ‘med in high good humor. 
Possibly the coming of our air support yesterday was 
responsible. 

We sat in the darkness, listening to the sounds of the 
firing. We heard one extremely long burst of machine 
gun fire. 

“That fella’s finger must have stuck to the trigger,” 
said one of the voices in the dark. 

“Another belt, another barrel,” said another. 

“Dear Mom,” said Colonel Hunt, “please send me 
another barrel.” 

“With accessories, GI,” said another voice. 

We listened while the firing swelled in volume, 
“Sounds like a pretty fair-sized engagement,” said Colo- 
nel Hunt. 

We could see red flares, then white, then red flares 
rising against the sky in the direction of the beach. 
“Mebbe some Jap landing party,” suggested Lieutenant 
Wilson. 

At about 5:00 o'clock we heard the heavy, loud 
crashing of artillery fire. We could hear the guns going 
off, then the explosions as the shells hit. But the ex- 
plosions sounded farther away than the gun reports. 
We decided it was our own artillery ranging on the 
Japs. 

In Colonel Hunt's CP the good-natured banter con- 
tinued, but there was frequent and slightly anxious 
reference to the fact that dawn was approaching. “Wait 


*From Guadalcanal Diary, by Richard Tregaskis. Copyright, 1943, 
by Random House, Inc. This book is to be distributed by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club on February 1, and will appear in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, February issue. (The illustrations are official U. S. Navy 
and Marine Corps photographs. ) 
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By Richard Tregaskis 


until our planes get up and hit those babies,” said Lieu 
tenant Snell. “Won't they be surprised?” He glanced 
at his watch. “About forty minutes to go before sun 
up,” he said. 

The talk shifted to yarns about Marine yesterdays 
in Nicaragua and China, and about this or that famous 
Marine che iracter, but the approach of the dawn was 
carefully clocked every ten minutes or so. 

At about 6:00 o'clock the sky was beginning to 
lighten in the east when we heard the sound of airplane 
engines. 

“Ah,” said Lieutenant Wilson, “airplanes!” And he 
rubbed his hands as before a feast. Our planes were 
warming up. 

We had been trying to get through a call to General 

Vandegrift’s headquarte rs to find out what was hap 
pening. Now Lieutenant Wilson tried again and got 
an answer. 

“The firing was all prearranged barrage,” he re 
ported. “The enemy front line is the Tenaru.” 

It was a slight shock to hear the news for if the 
enemy front lay on the Tenaru River then probably a 
formidable invasion force was only three or four miles 
from the airport to the east trying to break through our 
defenses. 

The sound of airplanes grew louder. The engines 
were being revved up now, preparatory to take off. 

Colonel Hunt was talking earnestly on the phone 

“Apparently they tackled somebody this time,” he said 

He hung up. “Tell the reserve outfit to get ready to 
move,” he told Lieutenant Wilson. “They may need 
help on the Tenaru.” 

Immediately after breakfast I went down to General 
Vandegrift’s headquarters to seek out Colonel Jerry 
Thomas, operations chief and the spark plug of our 
troops in the Solomons. I wanted to check the matter 
of the Jap invasion with him. I still found it hard to 
believe that a large-scale assault had begun. 

Colonel Thomas confirmed the story. The enemy 
had apparently landed in force and made their way 
down the coast from east to west until they reached 
the Tenaru River. There they had run into one of our 
outposts. A fierce exchange of firing had followed and 
the Japs had charged across a narrow spit of sand which 
closed the mouth of the Tenaru. Fortunately the Jap: 
had run into barbed-wire entanglements and bee: 
slowed down by the wire and our own fierce resistanc: 
until more troops could be brought into the gap. 

Now our artillery was ranging on the Japs. Ther 
was the usual doubt as to the enemy's precise arma 





This is one of the tanks used in 
the battle of the Tenaru River. 
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The Japs first built this gun emplace- 

ment. Then the Marines captured it 

and turned it to their own uses. 
Note the camouflaged sandbags. 





Marine engineers use an amphibian 

tractor as the foundation of a 

wooden trestle built across a jungle 
stream on Guadalcanal 
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Jap tics of the Jap are ordinarily quite suc- 
cessful and difficult to combat when 

employed over this kind of ground. 

Che bridge was built by Marine engi- 
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ment, which is natural in any such engagement. Colo 
nel Thomas told me all this in short sentences. The 
phone rang fairly often to interrupt him. He snapped 
quick orders to the different commanding officers in the 
sectors under stress. 
Colonel Cates’ CP now,” he 
said. “Do you want to come?” 

Colonel (Clifton 
cer of the group of troops which held our front line 
| said that certainly I would like 


“I'm going down to 
Cates was the commanding ofh 


along the ‘Tenaru. 


to go. 

We jumped into a jeep and hurried along the road to 
a tent camp. Colonel Cates was a quick-moving, quick 
speaking, very trim man of middle years. I knew that 
he had won honors in the First World War. He and 
Colonel Thomas went into a quick huddle on the battle 
then going on. Colonel Cates unfolded a map and 
pointed to it with a pencil. The scene was very calm, 
considering that a battle for Guadalcanal was going on 
only a short distance away. 

We could hear the rattle of rifle and machine gun 
hre and an occasional heavy explosion mortar or artil 
lery hre. 

Colonel T rave said: “We aren't going to let those 
people (the Japs) lay up there all day. 

“We've got to get them out today,” 
Cates. 

A grizzled man with a lined face and light-blue eyes 
up. He was wearing breeches and high laced 
boots, and his shirt was wet with sweat. Evidently he 
had been out in the bush. He was Colonel L. B. Cress 


well. 


- 1 nel 


said Colonel 


came 


Thomas ncdded. “You know this terrain, 
L. B.,” he said without further ado, pointing to the map. 
‘the s the chances of getting tanks in there?” 

“Yes,” ‘There's dry land in through 
these woods.” 

‘Good,” said Colonel ‘Thomas. 


nel Cates. “We'll give L. B. a 


said Cresswell. ‘ 


He turned to Colo 
platoon of tanks,” he 
said. 

We heard the booming of our artillery firing, heard 
the explosions of the shells landing at the front. An 
artillery liaison officer stood near by talking into a 
phone. He had a direct connection with a spotting post, 
another with the batteries. 

“How is it?” he asked. 

er listened, then phoned the batteries. “It’s right 

‘he said. “Give G Battery up 200.” The shells 
were re apparently falling amidst the enemy positions. 

Colonels Cresswell, Cates, and Thomas bent over the 

map. The plan was developing as they talked. It was 
to send Colonel Cresswell with a strong force of troops 
around the flank of the Japanese positions. 

Colonel Thomas marked out the rough Jap position 
on the map. The enemy forces were evidently concen- 
trated in a fairly small area running along a strip of 
Guadaleanal’s northern shore. Their front was the 
Tenaru River, which runs roughly north and south in 
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Guadalcanal. The shore line runs east and west. 

Colonel Cresswell would take his troops—and tanks 
if he could get them through—and move around the 
southern flank of the enemy position. Then he would 
drive northward, pushing the enemy toward the sea. 

Meanwhile the American marines who held the line 
of the Tenaru River (they were under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Alvin Pollock) would prevent any 
further enemy advance. The enemy would be boxed in 
from two sides. 

“I want you to get in there and pin these people 
down,” said Colonel Thomas to Colonel Cresswell. 
“It's between you and Al (Colonel Pollock). 

“Once in there don’t hold back. Drive in there like 
Brush (Captain Brush, whose men wiped out the Jap 
patrol night before last) did.” 

Colonel Cresswell began moving immediately. He 
shouted to an aide who stood near by. “Tell B Com 
pany to move right down there and wait for the rest.” 
And he was gone. 

“How many 
Colonel Cates. 

“Hard to tell yet,” said Colonel Cates. “There were 
two ambulances came back loaded and a third being 
loaded. ‘They have to load between bursts.” 

The artillery liaison officer was talking on the phone 

“Five volleys per battery.” 

We heard a series of e xplosions, sounding like burst 
ing mortar shells coming from the direction of the 
Tenaru River front. Colonel Thomas and Colone! 
Cates stopped talking for a moment to listen 

“Ours or theirs?” said Colonel Thomas. 

“I don't know,” said Colonel Cates, taking a puff from 
his long cigarette holder. “That’s the trouble with this 
war,” he said with a smile. “You never know.” 

“In the last war we used to know where the ener 
was,” he said. 


casualties?” Colonel Thomas asked 


Colonel Thomas laughed and started for his jeep 
But a marine came out to the car and said an air raid 


warning had gone up. “There's a large number of 
enemy planes on the way,” he said. 

Our own Grumman fighters were taking off. We 
could see them swinging up into the sky reaching for 
altitude. A few minutes later the warning changed to 
urgent. 

“All right,” shouted Colonel Cates to all and sundry 
around his CP, “stand by your holes.” 

But the Japs did not show up. At 11:12 the “all 
clear” signal came. (We heard later that the Japs had 
heen Zero fighters, who were driven off.) 

We could hear another long series of loud “bomp 
bomp” sounds like mortar shells exploding in the direc 
tion of the Tenaru. 

Colonel Cates explained “The damn Japs ar 
throwing rifle grenades into our positions,” he said. 

It was 11:15 when Colonel Cates got a radio messag« 
from Colonel Cresswell. “Colonel Cresswell says he is 
beginning to attack,” he said. “His right flank is o 
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the Llu River ithe Ilu is east of the Tenaru and run 
roughly parallel to it}. There are no tanks.” Evidently 
the tanks had been held up by some obstacle in terrain 

Colonel Thomas had climbed into his jeep again and 
was starting back to the general's headquarters. Did | 
want to go back? Colonel Cates had just taken a tel 
phone call. “Good work,” he was saying, “A white flag, 
eh?” he turned to me. “The Japs are coming across 
with a white flag,” he said. 

“T'll stay here a while and maybe go up to the front, 
| told Colonel Thomas. 

“Okay,” he said. “Ge rt rd luck.” 

His jeep ground into high speed 

“Hold your fire and tell the men to take them pris 
oner,” Colonel Cates was saying into the phone. He 
hung up. 

“It's just one man coming over with a white flag,” 
he said. He called Captain Wolf, the interpreter at 
tached to his troops. He instructed the captain to go 
up to the Tenaru front and talk to the prisoner who was 
vounded. I started out for the front with Wolf 

We walked several hundred yards through a forme: 

onut grove until we came to an advanced command 
post T he hring sounded quite loud here and the men 
of the command post were stretched out flat on the 
ground. 

“Better get down,” said one of them. We squatted in 
the dirt. 

One of the officers was talking on the phone. “All 
ight,” he said, “we'll send a couple of men out to check 


“Our line to Colonel Pollock is out,” he said. “Prob 
bly mortar fire clipped it. Who'll go>” 

[wo marines, looking scared but resolute, offered 
heir services. “We'll show you the wav to where Colo 
nel Pollock is if you'll follow us,” they said 

So we started out moving fast, keeping low, halting 
behind trees to look ahead. The marines found the 
break in the line and set to work to repair it 

“Colonel Pollock is up that way,” they said pointing 
toward the Tenaru. “He’s right out on the point.” 

Now we moved with even more caution than before 

inning bent from the waist as we made our way from 
tree to tree. Snipers were firing occasionally. We heard 
the crack of their guns and bullets ricocheting among 
the trees on the far side of the Tenaru. And the Japs 
vere throwing rifle grenades over to our side. We could 
see one of the bursts ahead, a spray of dirt rising where 
the explosive hit. Occasionally we heard the bursts of 
harp-sounding Jap machine gun fire. 





—> 


Che stench of bodies strewn along Hell Point and across 
the Tenaru spit was strong. Many of them lay at the 
water's edge and already were puffed and glossy, like 
shiny sausages. Some of the bodies had been partially 
buried by wave-washed sand; you might see a gro- 
tesque, bloated head or twisted torso sprouting from 
the beach.” 
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We pushed ahead, moving between bursts of firing, 
until we could see the river and the long curving spit 
of gray sand which closed its outlet into the sea, and 
the shadowy cocoanut grove across the river where the 
Japs were. 

We were crouching behind a tree when Colonel Pol- 
lock, looking quite calm and walking erect, came over. 
“The prisoner's up there,” he said. He pointed to a 
group of three or four men lying prone around a fox- 
hole about fifty feet away. 

We made a dash for the foxhole and flopped beside 
it. In the foxhole on his back with one of his arms 
wrapped in a red-stained swath of bandage lay the Jap 
prisoner. He looked dazed and unhappy. 

Captain Wolf immediately began talking to him in 
Japanese. But the prisoner’s answers were slow and ap 
parently not very satisfactory. A marine told me the 
prisoner had got up from a foxhole and walked across 
the intervening no man’s land all alone. “Like a ghost,” 
he said. “Or somebody walking in his sleep.” Evidently 
it had been an awful spectacle. 

The Jap said he did not think the others would sur 
render. When asked how the invaders had arrived on 

Guadalcanal, he was very vague. He either knew 
nothing or would say nothing about the ships on which 
they had arrived on Guadal. (One reason for his con 
fusion became apparent later when it was learned from 
other prisoners that the troops, new arrivals, were not 
told where they were or where they were going. Some 
of them did not even know they were on Guadalcanal. ) 

It was only about a hundred yards from the foxhole, 
where the prisoner lay, to the front line of the Tenaru 
River. 

Snipers began to range on us from across the river. 
We heard the ping-ping-ping of their .25’s, and bullets 
began to whir fairly close. I lay for a few moments 
while the firing continued, thinking what a wonderful 
target we were gathered so close together in a small 
circle, and then two of the other onlookers and I got 
the same idea at the same moment; we headed for cover. 

A pink-cheeked captain shared my coconut tree. He 
told me while we watched the shadowy woods across 
the river that it was his unit which had been doing the 
fighting in this particular sector. He said that his name 
was James F. Sherman, and that he came from Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. “Lots of Boston boys in the out- 
fit,” he said. Then we heard the crackling of a light 
.25 caliber machine gun and it was no effort at all to 
duck and stop talking. 

When the firing let up a little the captain waved a 
hand at a point of land which marked the seaward 
extremity of the Tenaru’s west bank. “That's Hell 
Point,” he said. “That's where the Japs tried their 
crossing. Some of our men moved up onto the point 
to get a better field of fire and the Japs put up flares 
that were as bright as daylight. We lost some people i in 
there. But,” he added, “we stopped the Japs.” 


One did not have to look hard to see that he was un- 
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derstating the case. I worked my way, crawling be- 
tween volleys of firing, flopping close to the earth when 
a mortar shell or grenade burst, to Hell Point, and 
looked out on hundreds of Jap bodies strewn in piles. 

It was easy to see what they had tried to do. A sand 
bar, about fifteen feet wide and ten feet above the water 
level at its crest, shut off the mouth of the Tenaru from 
the sea. 

The Japs h ad tried to storm our positions on the west 
bank of the river by dashing across the sand bar. Many 
of them had come close to reaching their objective. But 
they had run into unexpected rows of barbed wire at 
Hell Point on our side of the Tenaru. 

“That wire maybe saved the day,” said a marine lying 
next to me. 

| looked across the river into the shadow y coconut 
ards from us the advance ele 
We could hear the 
crack of rifle and machine gun fire from there and the 
artillery shells falling 
among the Jap positions. But no Japs were visible—and 


groves where only 150 y 
ments of the enemy were located. 


occasional crash of our own 


that, I had learned, was a perfectly normal condition 
in this jungle warfare. 

I heard the report of a sniper’s rifle coming from the 
right very close on our side of the river bank. The 
sound seemed to come from above. I saw a marine run, 
crouching, from one tree to the foot of another, and 
stand peering up into the tree with his rifle ready. 

Then, silently as a ghost, he beckoned to another 
marine, who then zigzagged his way to the foot of the 
same tree. The second marine had a tommy gun. The 
first marine pointed up into the foliage and the second 
followed the gesture. Then the marine with the 
tommy gun made his way to a near-by stump and 
crouched behind it, w: atching the tree top. I resolved to 
watch him ferret out the sniper and bring him to earth 
but my attention was distracted by the sound of a .25 

caliber machine gun coming from the sandbar that 
closed the mouth of the Tenaru. 

“There's a bunch of Japs on the lee side of the bar,” 
said the marine next to me. “They open up every hour 
on the hour from behind it. We can’t spot ‘em.” 

I could see how it might be possible for Japs to hug 
the lee side of the bar without being seen by our people 
The bar was curved in a gentle arc toward the sea and 
the bar had steep shoulders like an old-fashioned road. 
The result of this combination of circumstances was 
that at certain places there was excellent cover. 

The machine gun snapped out at us again in a long 
burst. “If we could spot that guy we could lay mortar 
fire right on him,” said my informant. 

The battlefield is full of distractions. Now I was dis 
tracted by heavy firing from our own rifles coming fron 
my left. I saw a line of marines lying close togeth: 
behind sandbags firing out to sea. 

Out in the glassy blue water I saw globs of wate 
jump up where the bullets struck. “They've got a Jay 
out there,” said my friend. “He’s trying to swim aroun 
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and get in behind us. We've killed a lot of ’em that 
way. 

A veritable sheet of bullets was smacking into the 
water. The marines apparently were all anxious to 
shoot a Jap. 

I worked my way back to Captain Sherman who was 
standing behind a tree with Colonel Pollock. Pollock 
still looked calm and efficient as he trained his field 
glasses on the patterned rows of coconut trees across 
the river. 

There were bright yellow explosions in the grove 
now, a series of them. A haze of white smoke drifted 
And apparently from the back of the 
grove came heavy fusillades of rifle and machine gun 
fire. 


Colonel Pollock looked at 


Cresswell’s coming in,” he said. 


among the trees. 


his watch. “Probably 

Machine guns began to clatter on our right. “They 
must be trying to cross the river down there,” said Cap 
tain Sherman. He told me how, in the darkness of the 
early morning today, some of the Japs had tried to cross 
the Tenaru lagoon by swimming. 

Some of them he said had reached our side and hid 
den themselves in an abandoned tank which lay on the 
sloping river bank. They had set up a machine gun nest 
in the tank and it had taken some hours’ effort to get 
them out. I could see the gray bulky shape of the tank 
up- angled on the slope. 

‘That machine gun in the tank made it tough for 
the marines to man that field piece,” said Captain 
Sherman. He pointed to an artillery piece on the river 
bank. “They could take that thing in cross fire,” he said. 
“Every time somebody moved into position to fire the 
gun he got shot.” 

I remembered then that during the first heavy out- 
burst of firing during the early morning I had heard 
the loud bang. bang- bang of the field piece, slower and 
heavier than the fire of a machine gun and then not 
heard it again for an hour or two. 

At about 1:15 Colonel Pollock said, “Our people are 
coming in at the rear now. I can see ’em. Keep your 
fire down.” He w alked erect along our front firing line, 
saying, “Keep your fire down. Those are our people 
coming in the rear.” Rifle and machine gun fire still 
cracked on the other side of the river; grenades and 
mortar shells were still bursting among us, but Colonel 
Pollock was as cool as if he were leading a 
‘round maneuver. 

The volleys of machine gun and rifle fire from the 
depths of the grove across the river grew louder. Colo- 

el Cresswell’s people were rolling the Japs toward us. 

Suddenly I saw the dark figures of men running on 

> strip of beach that bordered the palm grove. The 

zures were far off, possibly a half mile down the light 
bbon of sand, but I could see from their squatness that 

y were Japs. There was no time for any other impres- 

1. In a few seconds the black, violently moving blobs 
re squashed down on the sand and we heard a fusil- 


parade- 
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lade of rifle fire. ’ 
the first visible 


Che Japs did not get up again. It was 


evidence that Cresswell’s men were 
completing their maneuver of encirclement. 

We knew that from this time on things were going to 
grow hotter along the Tenaru. It was possible that as 
the Japs were pushed in from the rear they might 
charge our positions on the west bank of the Tenaru, 
might again try to take the 
Tenaru mouth. 

Two ambulances had come up and stopped well back 
of our front line. ° 


spit of sand across the 


[he bearers were now picking up 


casualties on stretchers, ambu- 


loading them on the 
Colonel Pollock said to me: “The 


are going back. You can ride if you want to 
to stay 


lances. ambulances 


| ce 4 ide d 
and see the exc itement. 

The colonel] passed the word along the line that there 
should be no firing unless a specific target was visible 
The men had one of those a few moments later when a 
single Jap jumped out of the underbrush, just across 
the Tenaru in the edge of the coconut grove ind made 
a dash for the beach. A storm of firing burst from our 
line and red streaks of tracers zipped around the Jap. 
He dropped to the ground, and for a moment the firing 
ceased, and then again he was up and running wildly 
for his life, and the firing was louder than ever. This 
time he fell violently on the beach and did not get up 
again. 

Now the .25 caliber Jap machine gun which had been 
shooting at us for hours from the lee side of the’ 
was opening up again. 


Tenaru 
As usual, it had the effect of 
making us keep cover and to a certain extent pinning 
us down. But this time we spotted the Jap. A sharp-eyed 
marine saw a hand move above the level of the top of 
the sandbar, and made a mental note of the exact spot. 

One of our mortars went into action. We heard the 
“thwung” sound of the piece discharging, waited the 
usual long seconds while the projec tile arched into the 
ir, then felt the ground shake as the explosive struck 
the sandbar and blew up. 

We could hear a marine shouting, apparently giving 
the mortar crew directions on the matter of correcting 
their range. Then: again the 
ing explosion. 

“That’s better,” 


“thwung” and the shatter- 


called a marine. “Up fifteen.” 

The mortar went off again and just after.it was dis- 
charged the figure of a Jap popped up from behind the 
spit of sand. He was less than 150 feet from me. I saw 
him take about three tast steps, and then the mortar 
shell landed almost directly on top ol his helmet. The 
explosion of the shell was a canopy of dirty gray smoke 
and debris shedding over the Jap from above and then 
swallowing him altogether. 

The puff of the explosion expanded over the ground, 
and as it spread and thinned, we saw three more Japs, 
evidently members of the same machine gun crew, k ap 


up and start to run for the far end of the Tenaru sand 
spit. 


They had gone only a few feet when they were in 
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clear view of our troops, and bullets, including tracers 
from our machine guns, were winging all around them. 
‘Two of them fell as the fusillades of firing rang out and 
one kept running, then dived for cover. 

But when he jumped up again our men were waiting 
for him. \pparently he sensed this for he ran desper 
ately turning in a fast hundred yards in his dash for the 
far end of the spit. Betore he reached it, however, the 
bullets caught him and knocked him down. I was not 
sorry to see the end of the last of f this machine gun 
crew. War takes on a very personal flavor when othe: 
men are shooting at you, and you feel little sympathy 
at seeing them killed. 

A rumbling of powerful motors came from behind 
us. We turned to find a group of four tanks moving 
down the trail through the coconut palms heading for 
the Tenaru and the spit of sand across its mouth. 

lhe plan, evidently, was to send the tanks across the 
spit and into the Jap positions at the edge of the orove. 

On our (west) bank of the Tenaru the tanks halted 
for a few moments, then plunged on across the sandspit, 
their treads rattling industriously. We watched these 
awful machines as they plunged across the spit and into 
the edge of the grove. It was fascinating to see them 
bustling amongst the trees, pivoting, turning, spitting 
sheets of yellow flame. It was like a comedy of toys, 
something unbelievable, to see them knocking over 
palm trees which fell slowly, flushing the running 
figures of men from underneath their treads, following 
and firing at the fugitives. It was unbelievable to see 
men falling and being killed so close, to see the ex 
plosions of Jap grenades and mortars, black fountains 
and showers of dirt near the tanks, and see the flashes 
of explosions under their very treads. 

We had not realized there were so many Japs in the 
grove. 

Group after group was flushed out and shot down by 
the tanks’ canister shells. 

Several times we could see our tanks firing into 
clumps of underbrush where evidently Japanese ma- 
chine gun nests were located, for we could hear the 
rattling of the guns, in answer to the heavier banging 
of the tanks’ cannon. 

I saw a bright orange flash amidst a cloud of black 
smoke bursting directly under the treads of one of the 
tanks, saw the tank stop suddenly. It was crippled. The 
other tanks moved in protectively toward it. I learned 
later that they were taking off the crew who escaped 
uninjured. 

The three remaining tanks continued to roar and 
rattle amidst the palm grove for a time that seemed 
hours long. Everywhere they turned in their swiveling 
course, their cannon spewing sheets of orange flame. It 
seemed improbable that any life could exist under their 
assault. 

I remember seeing one Jap in particular who was 
flushed out from under the treads of one of our tanks. 
I saw him jump up and run toward the beach with the 
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tank following. | thought the tank would run hin 
down or hit him with machine gun fire, but it turned off 
Cui kly and headed back into the heart of the grove. 

The Jap, however, continued to run. He was heading 
for the beach. All along our front line rifle fire bange« 
and machine guns clattered; the tracers arched arounc 
the running Jap. 

Then the Jap sank into the underbrush, took cover 
and Colonel Pollock shouted: “Don’t shoot. You migh 
hit our own tanks.” 

I he Jap jumped up and ran another forty or fifty 
feet toward the shore, then sank down into cover again 
Despite the warning several rifle shots were fired 
him. As usual each marine was eager to kill his Jap. 

“One man fire,” shouted Captain Sherman. He desig 
nated a grizzled, leather-faced marine to do the shooting 
| noticed that the man wore the chamois elbow pad and 
fingerless shooting glove of a rifle-range marksman. Thx 
marines told me he was Gunnery Sergeant Charles | 
\ngus, a distinguished marksman who had won many 
a match in the States. 

We watched Sergeant Angus as if he were the spot 
lighted star of a plan, when the Jap jumped up again 
and began to run. Angus was nervous. He fired several! 
shots, working his bolt fast, and missed. He inserted 
another clip of cartridges, fired one of them. But then 
the Jap had sunk down into cover again. 

It was a little disap pointing but only for the mo 
ment. The Jap had flop ped on the beach. He was evi 
dently heading for the sanctuary of the water, hoping 
to swim for it. But now he started to get up again—and 
that was as far as he got. He had reached only a crouch 
when Sergeant \ngus, now quite calm, took careful 
aim and let one shot go. The Jap sank as if the ground 
had been jerked out from underneath him. It was a 
neat shot—at about 200 yards. 

Now the tanks, their job finished, were rolling out 
of the grove, heading for the spit. There were only 
three of them now. One sat very still and dead in the 
grove. 

In a few minutes the tanks were behind our line. | 
followed them back until they stopped a few hundred 
feet west of the Tenaru and the tank captain, his face 
grimy and his shirt soaked with sweat, climbed out. He 
said his name was Lieutenant Leo B. Case. 

Colonel Pollock had come back to talk to Lieutenant 
Case. The colonel said, “Man, you really had me wor 

ried.” He laughed. “But what a job!” 

The colonel told me that his orders to Lieutenant 
Case had been only that the tanks should run up a1 d 
down the beach on the far side of the Tenaru and di 
sort of reconnaissance. Turning into the grove where 
close-spaced trees made it difficult for tanks to maneuver 
and blotting out the Jap positions with point-blank 
fire—this had been Lieutenant Case’s own idea. 

I went back to our front line for firing was grow 
heavy again. Across the river Jap after Jap jumped p 
from the underbrush and dashed for the shore. It was 
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their last hope for escape, with 
nocked down by our fire as they ran, long before they 
eached the beach. Some of them, however, reached the 
beach and tried to swim away. Their heads, small black 
were difficult targets to hit 
But our men relished the firing. Whenever we could 

the head of a swimming man a small storm of littl 
around him 


ts amongst the waves, 


te rspouts rose as our bullets smacked 
home. 

Now we could distinctly see a few green-uniformed 
irines noticeably bigger than the ene my popping into 
w, then disappearing in the grove across the river far 


ick among the even lanes of trees. And the sound of 


fle and machine gun fire accelerated, telling us that 


there must still be considerable Japanese resistance in 
the grove. 

[here were more of our troops on the beach at the 
ve of the grove Tenaru. They 
ere visible for a few seconds at a time as they moved 
lorw ard, then took cover, then repeated the process. 

Our artillery fire which had been pounding into the 
»rove constantly in the earlier part of the day had now 


1 


tar down across the 


ilted. But Colonel Cresswell’s people were using 
mortars to finish off the Japs. The flashes of the explo- 
ions were like huge orange flowers scattered through 
the edge of the grove, just across the Tenaru. We sim 
ply kept our heads low and watched the excitement. 
There was no hiring from our side of the river for we 
were afraid of hitting our own men. And the Japs were 

) occupied with fighting our people closing in the 
rear to bother with those of us on the west bank of the 
l enaru. 

From time to time a live Jap stirred from among the 
dead piled on the Tenaru River spit and dived into the 
water. But at such point-blank range these would-be 
escapers did not get far. From Hell Point on Colonel 
Pollock’s end of the spit volle ys of firing sprang out and 
the Jap was killed as he swam; even the kindliest ma 
rine could not let the swimming Jap escape for he would 
bs apt then to swim around our rear and throw grenade Ss 
s several Japs had done earlier in the day. 

Chere was bitter fighting now in the grove across the 
lenaru. We realized that the tanks had not “mopped 
ip completely, for we could still hear the sn apping of 


lap machine-gun and rifle fire. But Colonel Cresswell’s 
people were closing in fast. 


\ large group of them ad- 
inced steadily but cautiously down the beach border 
the grove. Several groups moved simultaneously 
nong the rows of palms scarcely 300 yards beyond the 
‘enaru. We kept our heads low, for the bullets of 
esswell’s marines might accidentally strike among us. 
\nd then the fighting, suddenly, seemed have 
led. We saw marines at the opposite end of the 
naru spit, three of them, swiveling their heads about, 
pping tensely with rifles at the ready—all set to kill 
laps who might try one last stealthy act of resist 
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Colonel Cresswell's 
troops coming in trom behind. Most of the Japs were 





Several times s these 


spit, live Japs stirred mong t 


later th if 


some of them t 


peopl ind WCTe killed { I their tre uble 
] 
Jap a id are dang rous, to the re ire usu lly some 
among them live ugh to wait until you pass then 


stab o1 shoot you Our marines h id by this Lime le immed 


to take no chances Lhe dead were shot Wain with 
rifles and pistols to make sure 


More marines t 


the other sick ol the 


ickled out of the coconut grove from 
lenaru following the 

More of 

lock’s) side of the Tenaru to 

spit ind he Ip mn the brutal but neces 

butchery of the dead 


shooting gall rv line, 


three le ice rs 


] 
advane Ing JUST as ¢ jutiously our men ni ved 


out trom our (P move 


aCTOSS the 


ity ¢ 
Iw itched our men st inding ina 
thumping bullets into the 


ol Jap carcass S | he edgar 


muddy. Some 


piles 
ol the water grew brown and 
said the blood ol the Jap carcasses Was 
staining the ocean 

I followed onto the Tenaru pit \t the 
far end I talked to some of Cresswell’s men; they told 


me there were hundreds of Jap dead in the grove and 


our men out 


bevond, and some wounded prisoners—a few 


Just then came a recrudescence of rifle fire rattling in 


the coconut grove, then a few of the unmistakable 
sharp cracks of 
in the grove. We little on the spit. The 
strip of sand was not yet a safe meeting ground. 

But the Battle of the 


purpose Ss 


Jap 25. Snipers were 


still ope I iting 


spre ad out 


lenaru was to all intents and 
ctan ¢ nd | he de tailed sequence ot the fight 
ing Was not yet clear 


But we knew that a majo! Japa 


nese attempt to break through our lines and seize the 


airport had been stopped, and kne w too that this 


must have been one of the most crushing defeats the 
Japs had vet suffered. Our own casualties, I found, 
only 100, killed and seventy-two 
wounded: whereas the Japs had lost an estimated 700 
killed. (1 found later that the actual count of th Jap 
bodies in the 


were twenty eight 


lenaru battle area was 871 


7 


Saturpay, Aucus1 


[his morning I went down to the 
tenant 


Tenaru with Lieu 
Colonel Buckley and Captain Moran, the in 
terpreter. 

The stench of bodies strewn along Hell Point and 
across the Tenaru spit was strong. Many of them lay at 
the water's eda and already were puffed and glossy, 
like shiny sausages. Some of the bodies had been par 


tially 


buried by Wave washed sand: 


you might ee a 
grotesque, bloated head or twisted torso sprouting hor 
the beach. 


It was not pleasant to look at the piles of bodies on 
the spit. But that Carnage was a pale painting comp ired 


to the scene in the grove 


across the spit That was a 
macabre nightmare. We saw groups of Jap bodies torn 
apart by our artillery fire, their remains fried by the 
blast of the shells. We saw machine gun nests which 


had been blasted and the ir crews shredded by canister 


——_—- -—— 
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fire from our tanks. The tread tracks of one of our tanks 
ran directly over five squashed bodies in the center of 
which was a broken machine gun on a flattened bipod. 

Everywhere one turned there were piles of bodies; 
here one with a backbone visible from the front and the 
rest of the flesh and bone peeled up over the man’s 
head like the leaf of an artichoke; there a charred head, 
hairless but still equipped with blackened eyeballs; 
pink, blue, yellow entrails drooping; a man with a red 
bullet hole through his eye; a dead Jap private wearing 
dark, tortoise shell glasses 3, his buck teeth bared ji a 
humorless grin lying on his back with his chest a mess 
of ground meat. There is no horror to these things. The 
first one you see is the only shock. The rest are simple 
repetition. 

Walking among the clustered dead of the grove we 
could see hy it had been difficult to spot the Japs 
from across the river. They had been well dug in with 
excellent foxholes. It had taken our tanks to flush many 
of them from their holes. 

We found some interesting Jap equipment: several 
flame-throwers which evidently had not been used; a 
small Jap field piece on a little cart; bangalore torpedoes, 
long pipe-like bombs used to blow up barbed-wire im- 
pediments. The Japs’ packs contained canned heat, 
rice, cookies, soap; an extra pair of shoes and gas masks 
were strapped on the outside. And all the equipment 
was new; the Japs had been well equipped. 

We saw our tank which had been stopped by a Jap 
grenade or mortar. It was undamaged except for the 
fact that one tread was broken clean in two. The ma- 
chine was being towed away by a truck. 

The snipers who re ‘mained in the grove yesterd: ay 
afternoon had been almost completely cleaned out. Pa- 
trols were setting out to finish off the remainder. We 
could hear scattered shots coming from the eastern part 
of the grove. 

Back at the airport I found some long-nosed fighter 
planes painted army brown coming in for a landing. 
They —_ pursuit ships, the first army planes to ar- 
rive in Guadalcanal. The planes bore bright insignia 
and spectacular individual crests. One plane cosvied in 
large letters the legend “The Flying Pole.” The plane’s 
aerial had been painted like a barber’s pole carrying 
out the motif. And the pilot inevitably was a young 
man of Polish extraction named Lieutenant Edmund 
E. Brzuska. The leader of the group was Captain 
Thomas J. ]. Christian whose father is a brigadier gen- 
eral. 

At General Vandegrift’s headquarters we heard the 
story of a native police chief named Vouza. Vouza, it 
seemed, had been caught by the Japs on a scouting ex- 
pedition, and tied up and held prisoner when his cap- 
tors found a small American flag in his possession. The 
flag had been given to him by marines 

Vouza said that the leader of the Japs who caught 
him was a notorious Jap agent named Ishimoto. Ishi- 
moto had been a carpenter on Tulagi for years ostensibly 
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while he carried on as an agent for the Japs. When the 
Japs had taken Tulagi, May 5th, Ishimoto had been 
given a rank in the Jap land forces. He had apparently 
commanded at least a part of the troops which our 
forces turned back yesterday at the Battle of the 
Tenaru. 

Vouza, according to the story, was tied to a tree and 
questioned by Is bienoto as to the American strength 
and positions. When the middle-aged native refused to 
talk, the Japs, he reported, stabbed him with bayonets 
Still he would not talk. Finally the Japs left him hang 
ing from the ropes with gushing wounds in his chest 
and throat. But the native, nothing daunted, chewed 
through his bonds with his teeth and walked twenty 
miles back to our lines. He was hospitalized. (The 
doctor who tended him told me later that as soon as the 
bad gash in Vouza’s neck had been sewed up he asked 
for something to eat..) Vouza told our officers that Ishi 
moto had seemed certain for victory over our forces 
Ishimoto, he said, had bragged about his force of more 
than 1,000 Japs, said they would “ mop up” our peopl 

I stopped at Colonel Pollock’s command post anc 
talked with him about the officers and men of his outfi: 
who had distinguished themselves in yesterday's battle. 
There were many, but several were outstanding. 

Private Joe Wadsworth had occupied a foxhole on 
Hell Point at the time early yesterday morning when 
the Japs made their all-out effort to cross the Tenaru 
sandbar and penetrate our lines. He had fired at them 
with his automatic rifle, killing several until his gun 
jammed. Then he had picked up a Springfield rifle and 
fired with that and finally, when the Japs had come 
close, he had jumped up and run to meet them with his 
bayonet. Then he had been struck by a bullet which 
knocked him down. But he had refused to be evacuated 
until the more seriously wounded had been cared for. 

Lieutenant George Codrea whose platoon formed 
the foremost firing line in the furious fighting during 
the early morning hours had been hit twice in the left 
arm by grenade fragments at 4:30 a.m. But he had 
stayed on the spot ond continued to direct his men 
although his wounds were very painful, until 11:30 
when the pace of the fighting slackened a bit. 

Corporal Lawrence A. D iPictroantonio, when the 
Japs took one of our field guns in crossfire and killed or 
wounded the crew and replacements, took over the gun 
singlehanded and operated it as a one-man crew until 
others could join him. 

I stopped at Colonel Cresswell’s headquarters and 
he told me more tales in practically endless sequence 

about the marines under his command who had done 

heroic things in the Tenaru Battle. One of them was 
Corporal Raymond A. Negus who had been wounded 
in both arms, the abdomen and left thigh as Cresswell s 
people closed in on the Jap positiéns from the rear. 

Two of his comrades had picked up Corporal Negus 
on a stretcher but he had climbed off and told them to 
take cover as they were exposed to devastating fire from 
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Jap rifles, mortars and machine guns. And then he had 
crawled to a safer spot without assistance despite his 
wounds. 

Private Roy L. Barnes had shot a grenade out of the 
hand of a Jap as the Jap was about to hurl it at Barnes’ 
platoon. When Lieutenant Maurice F. Ahearn was 
wounded, a Navy Hospital Corpsman, Pharmacist’s 
Mate Third Class Richard J. Garrett, had deliberately 
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How Goes the Fight? 





placed himself between the wounded officer and the 
enemy riflemen; he had used himself as a human shield. 

Those were the outstanding among the scores of 
stories | was told by Colonels Cresswell and Pollock. 
But they were typical. The Battle of the Tenaru had 
been a first action for many of the marines involved. 


But the \ had stood up to the enemy like more Ss asoned 
troops. 


The people back home cannot always know how the 
fight is going either. They hear so many conflicting 
statements, they read so many fragmentary reports, 












they are subjected to so many bombardments of rumor 
and conjecture—and even of statistics. Some of these 
statistics are embarrassingly close to what Disraeli im- 
plied when he spoke of lies, damned lies and statistics. 
But as far as consistent with public safety we will keep 
the American people in touch with everything that 
happens in every theater of war. They understand, 
of course, that we cannot always give them the whole 
picture. There is an almost total blackout of informa 
tion on Japanese and Nazi production. They possess, 
therefore, a powerful weapon in war—the weapon of 
surprise. And they have used it to the limit. I have not 
heard that the morale of the people of those countries 
has suffered from not knowing all the details about 
their production, and I do not think the morale of the 
American people will suffer from not knowing all the 
details about ours.—Hon. Rosert P. Parrerson, 
Under Secretary of War. 
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The Metamorphosis of Infantry 


By Captain Cyril Falls 


Infantry has taken an important part in the develop 
ments of tactics of combat, and at the same time in 
fantry s prospects have ore atly improved in the process. 
| do not want to suggest that there has be en any sudde n 
Ol abrupt change in tactical practice, still less in theory. 
There seldom is in warfare. Admittedly the change at 
the beginning of this war appeared to be revolutionary, 
but solid links can be discerned running from the 
Battle of Cambrai in 1917 through the campaigns ol 
1918, the British plans for 1919—never put into effect 
because of the German collapse—the Spanish Civil 
War, to the German campaigns against Poland and 
France. Some observers of these last wondered what 
the Germans wanted with all their infantry divisions, 
and were greatly astonished when they heard that 
more were being created. It is true that Germany might 
not have created these fresh divisions had she not in 
tended to wage war in the wide spaces of Russia. Yet it 
is not the case that the number of divisions which she 
possessed at the time of the French campaign was exces 
sive in view of her possible needs. Nor is it correct to 
suppose that those campaigns could have been won and 
the victories completely clinched without infantry in 
mass. A portion of that mass took an active part in the 
fighting. That portion which was not called upon to 
fight constituted a reserve which helped to impose a de 
cision by its very presence. 

Yet there can be no doubt that armored forces domi 
nated the battlefields of Poland, Belgium and France, 
and that they do not dominate the battlefields of today 
to the same extent. One of the reasons for this is obvi- 
ous: Germany's foes are now more strongly armored 
than they were in 1939 and 1940. Armor imposes 
respect upon armor. A second reason is the increase in 
the number of antitank weapons, not merely asa whole 
but also of those placed in the hands of the infantry. A 
third reason is the fact that the German tank’s ally, the 
dive bomber, does not have matters all its own way as 
once it did. A fourth reason is the scientifically planned 
attack from the air upon the transport of the armored 
division. A fifth—where British and Russian armies 
are concerned, for German field artillery does not ap- 
pear to have lived up altogether to its old reputation for 
quick adaptation—is the effectiveness of the field gun 
against the tank. And last, but not least, is the habitua 
tion of the soldier’s mind to a new problem, the thought 
which has been applied to its solution, and the conse- 
quent improvement in infantry tactics. Tanks can no 
longer afford to take the liberties they did. They must 


have the coéperation of other arms, of all other arms, to . 
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a greater extent. [hey can pin down troops holding 
position and virtually prevent movement upon it, bu 
they cannot charge a strong position unless a large pr 
portion of its antitank guns have been put out of action 
[hey have become mobile armored gun positions rath« 
than mechanized armored cavalry, though the armore: 
car still fulfills this réle. T hey need increased infantt 
support, and this has been obtained by reducing th 
tanks and augmenting the infantry of the armored d 
vision. ' 

\s I have already pointed out, the infantry has take: 
a part in bringing about this state of affairs and profit 
by it, as is only just. Nor does this apply only to th 
infantry which forms part of the armored division or t 
the infantry divisions which are ranked as motorize: 
For if the armored division has become increasingly 
force of all arms used in complete codrdination, infantry 
has not stood still in this respect. Indeed, the infantry 
1942 is astonishingly different from that of 1914 wit! 
its two machine guns to a battalion, and a great de 
more powerfully armed than that of 1918. The norm 
British infantry battalion possesses its own light arm 
ored fighting vehicle, the carrier, a useful, hardy an 
reliable little vehicle of which the Germans have n 
complete equivalent. It has a great volume of fir 
power from automatic weapons, antitank weapons and 
mortars. It can do its own minelaying under the in 
struction of its own pioneers. It carries its own radi 
sets, works them itself, and keeps them in order. Th 
infantry division has at its disposal a reconnaissan 
unit which is nominally infantry also—with the badg 
of an infantry regiment—but which is equipped for 
extremely rapid movement and is at the same time e: 
tremely hard-hitting. In one respect British infantry 
has an advantage in striking power over that of almost 
all other nations because of the increased apportion 
ment to it of the infantry tank, comparatively slo 
moving beside the cruiser of the armored division but 
much more powerfully protected. 

The effects of the developments to which I have 
ferred have been of importance both materially and 
morally. Freedom of maneuver has been to a consider 
able degree restored to the infantry. It is true that all 
maneuver, all movement even, is conditional upon ré 





The Infantryman is still pulling his 
weight ... he is called upon to dis- 
play the highest all-around skill 
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“Infantry has not stood still. Indeed, 
the infantry of 1942 is astonishingly dif 
ferent from that of 1914. ” Pictured 
here are a few of the many weapons of 
infantry. In addition to these there is a 
larger mortar and a larger machine gun, 
heavier field pieces than the 37mm. gun, 
and the carbine and pistol. Like combat 
airplanes the weapons of Infantry are in 
a constant state of change with new weap 
ons and new versions of old weapons 
undergoing constant tests. 
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iness to adopt instantly a disposition suitable for de- 
fense upon the approach of hostile armored forces. But 
that is a condition which is not peculiar to infantry; 
artillery caught in the open on the move finds itself in 
an even more perilous situation. Yet perhaps that is not 
the right way in which to look at the question. It is not 
infantry so much as the infantry division which has 
regained this freedom of maneuver, the well-armed in- 
fantry battalions of today backed by highly mobile and 
har‘ hitting field artillery, such as the British 25- 
pounder gun. With hostile fronts generally far apart 
as they commonly are now before battle, the infantry 
may have to make long approach marches, drive in the 
enemy's Outpost screen in the half-light before dawn, 
and before day has broken form up for assault upon 
a flank or a previously discovered weak point. That is 
to say, some of the conditions of older wars have re- 
turned, but they have come back accompanied by 
greatly increased pace of movement in mechanized 
transport. And thinking, command and control are 
vastly increased by increased pace. There is no more 
difficult lesson for the infantry officer to learn than that 
of operating at the new pace of warfare. 

On the moral side the effects have been no less strik- 
ing. When the tank and the dive bomber appeared to 
rule the battlefield it was unavoidable that the average 
infantryman should feel his self-confidence shaken. He 
was still prepared to fight hard, to do his utmost, but 
he could not look forward at best to do more than play a 
very minor part, while at the worst he felt he might be 
swept away like dust before a broom. If the battle ended 
successfully, the victory was not his, and his contribu- 
tion to it was of the smallest. In case of defeat, the odds 
were heavy that he would be overrun and, if he sur- 
vived, would fall into the hands of the enemy. That day 
is passing. The infantryman still runs big risks and has 
to face one of the hardest réles in battle, but he can reap 
the reward of his labors. He can feel that he is pulling 
his weight and take pride in his achievements. And 
he can realize, if he is taught to do so, that of all the 
fighting men of the army he is the man who is called 
upon to display the highest all-around skill. Others may 
be more skilled technicians in this line or in that, but 
no other has to know or to do as many things as he. At 
his best he is the ideal trained soldier. And the most 
devastating error that could be made by the high Army 
authorities would be to copy the policy of the latter half 
of the First World War, to give the other arms their 
requirements from the intake first and then hand over 
the leavings to the infantry. I see no signs that such a 
policy is, in fact, being followed [in the British Army]. 

The tactics of an infantry division in the offensive 
will be strongly influenced by the information avail- 
able as to the whereabouts of hostile armored forces. 
Should it appear improbable that there are any of them 
so placed as to be able to intervene during the day of the 


attack, then the infantry division may adopt a ver 
bold policy after the outer crust of the enemy's r 
sistance has been broken. The more open the order j 
which it moves, the wider will be its opportunities and 
the smaller the risks from hostile air attack. Against a 
enemy who can move no faster than it can itself, it ha 
no need to be greatly perturbed about the danger of 
sudden counterattack. If one is launched and strikes ) 
single small column, the rest will have time to coagulat 
Very different will be the case if there should be reason 
to expect the intervention of the enemy's armored forces 
within a few hours. In such a case the infantry division 
may still venture to advance at a fair pace, but it cannot 
venture to spread itself over so much ground, and it can 
scarcely take the risk of moving all at once, all of a 
piece. Perhaps its best model in such circumstances wil! 
be one of those caterpillars which moves forward on a 
group of forelegs, then brings these to a halt and moves 
the hindlegs up to them, at the same time arching the 
middle part of the body. That is how an infantry di 
vision should move in face of such a threat, the fore 
part consisting of an infantry brigade reinforced with 
artillery, the hinderpart consisting of the main body of 
the fighting troops, with the larger proportion of the 
antitank guns always covering the part which is halted. 

I have left myself little space to deal with defense. A 
system of deeply echeloned fortified localities defended 
by forces of all arms may be inadequate to withstand a 
really strong armored attack over a long period unless 
the ground is exceptionally favorable, but it will im- 
pose respect from the enemy’s armored forces and at 
least gain time for friendly armored forces to move up 
to its aid. But I must leave that subject, because I want 
to make one more point which seems to me to be of 
great importance. This comparative recovery of freedom 
of action by the infantry should be of exceptional value 
to the British. The British officer is, as a rule, an in- 
different theorist. His preparation for war is, therefore, 
as a rule, inadequate because he does not make the 
logical deductions of the German—nor, incidentally, 
does he have at his disposal the material with which to 
test them. But when he settles down to war and has to 
bring his practical abilities to bear upon a subject with 
which he finds himself constantly at grips, he often at- 
tains mastery over it. He has a gift for the practical 
side of war, and not least for tactics. British infantry, in 
particular, has had a good reputation in this respect in 
almost all the wars in which it has taken part. It is, 
therefore, of good augury that the British infantryman 
of today should see before him a prospect brighter than 
that of three years ago, a chance of reaping the reward 
of his natural initiative and resource. But he must re- 
member that in some directions he still has ground to 
cover before he can catch up. Apart from that, he is 
working in a field where there is no perfection and 
where the most skilled must go on learning. 
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In Action 


Here is an account of a recent action by a British 
He section Croughly the equivalent of a U.S. squad 

the African desert. It is an excellent example of the 
ilue of the sticky grenade when determined men use 
nem 

[his section consisted of a corporal and six men. It 
vas part of a small force made up of three platoons of 
nfantry and a platoon of machine gunners, together 
vith some antitank gun squads. The entrenched po 
sition of our corporal’s section was the foremost one of 
; the area the force was holding. 
By way of armament the section had a Bren gun, a 
‘erman light machine gun Spandau ), a tommy gun 
; two-inch Italian mortar, an antitank grenade rifle 
twenty-five sticky grenades, and fifty hand and rifle 
grenades. 

About 1600 hours Nazi tanks began to shell the 
irea. The men of our section first saw the tanks them 
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selves an hour later as they moved across the section’s 
front about 1,700 yards away. The enemy tanks ma 
neuvered to get into an attack formation suited to the 
ground, and at 1845 hours twenty-eight of them ad 
vanced in an extended “W” formation, firing with 
machine guns and cannon. 


tee ee 


One of the tanks headed straight at the section po 
sition, while the path of the others would apparently 
by-pass the position on its right and left. The section 
waited until the directly oncoming tank was about ten 
paces away and then let fly with sticky grenades, scor 
ing direct hits. The tank jerked to a standstill with its 
front wheels just touching the rear of the trench; in 


1 
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her words, it was then spanning the trench. 
: In no time the heat from the burning grenades 
brought a crew of five Nazis tumbling out. One aimed a 
ommy gun at the section but the man who had the 
section tommy gun killed him before he could shoot. 
\nother British private then killed a Nazi with a gre- 
nade, and the rest of the section likewise finished off 
the rest of the enemy crew. 

In crashing over the trench the tank had caved in 
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A sticky grenade in preparation at the Tank Destroyer 
School. The grease coating makes the grenade adhere 
to the tank until it bursts. 2—A tank hunter of the 
Tank Destroyer School demonstrates the technique of 
hurling a sticky grenade. 3—A trio of tank hunters 
with some of their equipment—sticky grenades and 
Molotov cocktails. 
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the wall, burying one soldier, the Bren gun, and three 
rifles. Five minutes later, while some of the section 
were at work extricating this soldier, a second tank at- 
tacked from the left flank. The section didn’t see it until 
it was about five paces away. But then they lobbed 
sticky grenades at it in a hurry and naturally got direct 
hits. This tank like the first one pulled up jerkily, and 
four Germans piled out. The tommy gunner killed two 
and the rest of the section killed the other two with 
hand grenades. Just a few minutes later when a third 


_tank attacked, the section again got direct hits with 


sticky grenades and the crew of five got out and tried to 
run away. [his time the rifle grenadier and the tommy 
gunner killed them all. 

A few minutes later a fourth tank came up from the 
rear. Again the section threw sticky grenades at it from 
a distance of 10-15 paces. It pulled up almost immedi- 
ately, the men hastily got out, two of them throwing 
hand grenades at the section and one firing a tommy 
gun. Our British tommy gunner shot all three. 

After that there was silence for about half an hour. 

(We hope the poor buried soldier was finally dug out 
and resuscitated during this time.) The section all 
took cover under the first tank that had crashed over 
the trench. | hen three more tanks attacked, two on one 
flank and one on the other, enfilading the trench. The 
corpor al ke pt his men together under the tank where 
the enemy apparently didn’ t see them because the three 
tanks stopped and the crews got out and started to at- 
tend to or examine their dead comrades. One of them, a 
doctor, began to diagnose the causes of death aloud as 
grenade, bullet wound, and so on. He was heard asking 
for water and was told by one of the Germans that there 
was no water in the tank. One of them suggested that 
they look in the section trench for some. Thereupon 
one of the Nazis started to look into the trench, flashing 
a torch. One of the British soldiers threw a grenade at 
him and he fell back apparently dead—the other Nazis 
turned tail and fled. The corporal and one of the men 
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threw grenades at them, each killing one. The tomm 
gunner then opened up ¢ and shot down four; he bagge 
the two farthest away just as they reached the turret « 
their tank. At this stage the rifle grenadier, workin 
away at his grenade rifle, was shot through the hea 
with a pistol by the German doctor, who was lyin 
wounded on the ground. The tommy gunner ther 
finished the Roctoc. 

By this time the section’s ammunition was virtually 
exhausted. The Spandau was out of action, the Bre: 
and three rifles were buried under the debris, the stick, 
gren: ides were all gone and all they had left were 
few hand grenades and about fifty rounds of tommy- oul 
ammunition. In these circumstances the corporal he 
had been wounded by this time—decided to get away 
with his section. He was the last man to leave th 
trench, coolly staying behind to throw grenades and 
thus give covering fire to his section. When his section 
had a lead of 200 yards he left the trench and raced 
after his comrades. It was then 2200 hours. The group 
travelled for about a mile and a half, reaching cover al 
0130 hours the following morning. The section then 
laid up until shortly before 0500 hours, when they set 
out again for the ——— road which they reached some 
time after 0700 hours, having walked in all about 
fifteen miles. There they thumbed a ride and eventually 
got back to their outfit. 

The total losses which the corporal and his six men 
inflicted on the enemy were: 

Four tanks knocked out. (He was not sure to what 
extent—the tanks may have been destroyed by the 
sticky grenades. ) 

lwenty eight Nazis killed. 

He did mention the morale of the Germans. They 
proved very cowardly as soon as their tanks were hit by 
the sticky grenades. After jumping from their tanks 
most of them tried to run away with yells of “hilfe 

help > kame rade 4.8 
panic—as well they might be. 


The Uniform of the U. S. 


There is no question of the branch of the service 


there {in the Solomons}. 
ditch digging together. 


They are all down in the 
The only test is that they are 


wearing the uniform of the United States. —ApMiRAL 
Ernest J. Kino, as reported by The New York Times, 
October 20, 1942. 


’ 'Thev were definitely in a state of 
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Know Where You Are By Lieutenant Colonel 


ol dia near-by objects for determining loca 
ind direction. And you definitely won't have such 
ip Prominent objects may or may not be visible, 
may or may not appear on the map you have 
Let us consider orientation with mz aps Or sc: iles from 
0,000 to 1:200,000. The problem is the same with 
rarely available larger scale sheet, while with any 
iller scale map, orientation is generally impracticable. 


Being oriented is the opposite of being lost. It’s simply 
ving where you are in relation to direction and 
nce from at least one otker point. 
ore often than not we will have to fall back on oun 

s to determine our position or routes. Our textbooks 
| be of little assistance to us because they are pri 
ly directed toward teaching map symbols and map 
ling on familiar ground. They assume the avail 

lity of a 1:20,000 or larger-scale map and the exist 
: 
. 


‘ Such maps, because of scale limitations, contain almost 

detail. Towns become conventional circular symbols 

d roads are shown as straight lines between towns. 

\ knowledge of the methods of mapping is of assist 

If reconnaissance o1 plane table methods are 
| d, the amount of detail required is limited by time 
’ q and expense. If ; r photogr iphs are employed and 
| they usually will be the photographic scale will limit 
- 


amount of detail which can be picked out of the 
prints \t a scale of 1:20,000, twenty feet is only about 
hundredth of an inch. 
Smaller objects, unless revealed by their surround 
gS, will not be noticed. A farmhouse is more often lo 
cated by the access road than by the structure itself. A 
in will not appear unless it is large and smaller out 
houses are never shown. Small buildings, meandering 
trails, small bridges, and relatively small patches of 
ods are not depicted on such maps. 
(he only way to keep from getting lost is to be ori- 
tation conscious—to know where you are all the time. 
isn't hard in the daytime and on foot. But at night 
when travelling in motor vehicles it’s difficult. And 
only way to become orientation conscious is through 
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stant practice and observation. 


Che simplest way to keep direction is with a compass, 


but the metal in weapons, helmets, and other equip 
ment makes special precautions necessary. You can't 
use an ordinary compass in a car. It is easy to keep a 
reasonably accurate bearing by observing the sun or 


; st \t 0700 hours, War Time, shadows fall to the 
1000 hours they have shifted to the southwest. 
\t 1300 hours, around to the east. It is best to check the 
direction of shadows against a known direction and 
since the exact direction changes somewhat with 
ide and time of the year. The sun will usually cast 
idow even when it is obscured by clouds. A knife 
held vertically on the thumbnail will reveal the 
w if there is one. 


William C. Hall 


\t night, it is best to check on Orion, Bootes, or some 
other convenient constellation (in addition to the North 
Star) so that clouds in the north will not prevent Ibser 
vation. Stars travel from east to west in the sky, and 
observation will indicate the direction of a constellation 
throughout the night. For ex mpl , If a group of star lie 
southeast at 2200 hours, they will move to the south 
by 0100 hours, and be in the southwest at 0400 hours 
You don’t have to know the names of constellations 
Pick out a prominent, distinctively shaped group, pre 
ferably lying in the southeast early in the evening 
Don't select just one star because the brightest objects 
you see n the sky ire pl mets and the V move on individ 
ual partes \nd so your “star” may turn out to be one of 
these ind pendent trave Hers of the sky 

Let's suppose you are lost Unless you are extremely 
careless, you will know your approximate location at 
least within a few miles. A little attention to marching 
or driving time or occasional reference to a car cyclo 
meter is surely likely to have cut down the size of the 
area in which you are lost and even this much will he Ip 
in getting reoriented 

It is then simply a matter ol reconciling visible 
ground features with those shown on the map You are 
on top of a hill—but which hill? A short distance away 
is a crossroads. Off to the east is a farmhouse, but the 
countryside is dotted with farmhouses 

Now you have to study your map hard. You should 
have done this before you left a known location but 
now you search for unique features. These will vary in 
different areas. Washington Monument in the District 
of Columbia, the Columbia River in Oregon, the 
Waianae Range in Hawaii, are such features. But such 
prominent features as these are seldom close enough to 
you to help. [he Columbia River is a linear feature and 
its configuration or some other knowledge is essential 
for complete location. The distinctive peaks of Waianae: 
prov ide a series of reference points But if the mountain 
are far away, points « lose at hand must be found 

he best orientation features—those which do not 
tend to change include tunnels, dams, large canals 
large bridges, water tanks, wells, cemeteries, mountain 
peaks, cliffs, large mines, power lines, and railway jun 
tions and sidings 

lhe following are also he Ipful but change consider 
ably in ten or twenty years and your map may be that 
old small villages, schools, churches, CTOS roads, oil 
wells, levees, islands, and other large stream features 
and orchards and woodlands (in areas of over a square 
mile and strips generally over 100 yards wide). New 
maps gener: lly indicate road classification, and surface 
materié ils may be a good key to location. 

When you finally pick out a known feature you re no 
longer lost. It’s just a matter of adjusting yourse If to the 
point you ve located. 




















STALINGRAD: City Into Fortress 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 


After the fall of Sev istopol the German press was 
instructed to call the twenty-five days of combat that 
had preceded it “the greatest fortress battle of war his 
tory. Even though this superlative was to a certain de- 
gree induced by the desire to out-triumph the memory 
of that other sO much prolonged siege of Sevastopol 
nearly ninety years ago, there was a certain justification 
for that statement. The descriptions of the havoc and 
the desolation wrought in and around the city, as well 
as the broader features of that sie ge, do warrant big 
words. “Dynamite has made geography; whole moun- 
tains have lost their profiles.” 

That same press conceded the defenders who battled 
‘with unbelievable tenacity,” great valor, if only to 
bring out in higher relief the valor of the besiegers. The 
latter found ‘ ‘Death to the German occupant!” written 
and painted on all street corners and on the walls of 
houses, and convinced themselves that “we cannot 
measure these Soviet creatures in accordance with our 
own ideas; they are incalculable, creatures of a for- 
eign star.” In the annals of siege warfare Sevastopol 
stood out for a time as the latest matching of heaviest 
caliber guns and of the most modern, most ingeniously 
built fortress. On the Russian side positions prepared 
long before the arrival of the invaders as well as more 
recently improvised obstructions had been devised and 
camouflaged. Guns up to 305mm. had been installed 
underneath steel cupolas and inside the heaviest con- 
crete walls, walls that went five stories deep down into 
the ground. On the German side the siege gun calibers 
reached 510mm. if not 650mm., a gun out of which 
not one but two acrobats doing the famous circus stunt 
could have been fired at the same time. 

This giant gun was the outcome of the insistence on 
the part of the German ballistic experts that even in the 
First World War the technically feasible maximum 
caliber had not been reached, that in fact the earlier 
war had been lost because Schlieffen and his successors 
had not trusted technology enough to call upon it for 
all it could have produced. In fighting the war over 
again—the pastime of the German officers between 
1918 and 1939—Schlieffen and the general staff were 
generally accused of having neglected and slighted 
technology which was not then represented by any 
engineer on the general staff. They were accused of 
having neglected through their oversight the techno- 
sake possibility of smashing through the French 
fortress belt of Toul-Verdun, thus avoiding the po- 
litically disastrous and militarily mismanaged sweep 
through Belgium with a right wing never strong 
enough. These experts, men like the late General 


Becker, general of artillery, a triple doctor, professor, 
dean of the faculty of military technology in the Tech- 


nical College of Berlin-Charlottenburg, for years d 

rector of the Ballistic and Munitions Division in the 
Heeres-W affenamt of the Ministry of War, the counter 
part of our Ordnance Department, or Lieutenant Colo 
nel Justrow, editor of the Wehrtechnische Monats 
hefte, the service journal for technology, and author 
of a stirring work on the General and War Technology 
(1933), were bold enough to beard the idolators of 
Schlieffen and declare that the master had profoundly 
erred when he declared that what was “technologically 
obtainable had been reached” in his own time. They 
even indicated that the Chief of Staff, with his views 
about the end of progress in destruction technology 
had simply proved himself to be too much of a cavalry 
man, the last word of condemnation in the mouth of a 
technician. 

With the handing of the power to the Nazis by the 
Reichswehr in 1933, the day of these destruction engi 
neers, the day that followed blueprinting and ballistic 

calculations had arrived. Another stage had opened in 

the constantly shifting conflict between attacking gun 
nery and defending earth walls, casemates, dugouts 
and other obstacles. The battle was won in its first 
stage by the heavy guns before Sevastopol. 

But it was not again won at Stalingrad where a new 
altogether unsuspectedly strong defensive element came 
into play—the sprawling modern city with over 400,00( 
peacetime inhabitants built to a very large extent of re 
inforced concrete as against Sevastopol’s 85,000. Ti 
whatever purpose the modern city dwellers had dedi 
cated their housing, war took it over and discovered 
more by chance to all appearance than as part of the 
long-term planning for war, the strong fortress of our 
day with factories and workers’ apartments as_ the 
strongest nests of resistance as the communiqués indi 
cate. 

What are the elements of its strength? Broadly speak 
ing, and to juxtapose it to another element of today’s 
war, the ultra-mobility as demonstrated by desert war 
fare where land mines provide the new medium ol 
halting the seemingly unlimited mobility, this strength 
lies in the large scale infra- immobility of the modern 
city. What was considered the veins of life for a mod 
em city, water mains, gas conducts, wiring for elec 
tricity, had long gone dead. But what was left was a 
hide-and-seek terrain no art could ever have devised and 
which offered the greatest possible opportunities for 
mobile defense. Sevastopol was conquered because the 
besieger was able to find out and to pick out one after 
the other the numerous “formal” forts built around a 
fairly small city as a nucleus. However well disguised 

“by nature” or rather by gardening, reminding one that 
some of the best lawns have always been raised by 
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fortress builders and their maintenance personnel, these 
hillside forts were readily found out as targets—atmos- 
pheric and “objective” visibility being equally - 
ind then they were battered dow n, pulve rized, « 
wn out of their complicated gearing by the eek 
ind most exact firing guns and heaviest bombs the 
‘erman Army had. Then they were stormed. 

To the physically destructive effect must be added 
the very considerable psychological one: The defender 
suffers from a tremendous disappointment when his 
elaborate fort or pillbox on which he is taught to rely 
is upset. Even if only the machinery is beaten its defeat 
is imparted to the defender who had been taught to 
ely on the very machinery that failed him, a disap- 
pointment which is morally the more effective the more 
perfect the mi achinery hi 1d once appeared to be. Com- 
pared with this effect the chance of survival with the 
help of a pile of rubble is positively challenging. 

Within Stalingrad the block of city houses took the 
place ol the forts, and the city as a whole the réle of the 
earlier formal fortress. The fort as a block and the block 
3s a fort is, however, no longer isolated or part of a loose 
string of fortifications. This city block proved to be ex- 
ceedingly well camouflaged by its very essence of non- 
nature, its anonymity, one block closely resembling the 
ther, hiding what defenders were left, inside and 

rd rne ath the de bris. \ isibility, so to spe ak, had been 
dissolved in rubble. One block of concrete buildings 
joins another, like forts but with practically no inter- 
stices except the city streets which were partly filled up 
and an occasional park. 

Artillery fire which tore down like a heavy wall paper 
the green camouflaging of the wreath of Sevastopol 
forts merely added inside Stalingrad to the gray un- 
natural camouflaging of whatever life went on under- 
neath and behind the debris, whatever elasticity was 
ready for the defense and the counteroffensive, which 
in the formal fortress was always the weakest point. 
Polis polios, the grayed city, 
counterpart of field gray. 


city gray, became the 
This makes it very hard for 
the attacker to discern which block is strongly held and 
which but weakly, which is a central command post 
ind which i s practically evacuated, which is being 
All ed up for a counteratt: ick and which is a mere decoy 
to induce the wasting of munitions, or to make the 
searching fury of the flame thrower often aimless. To 
find out the defenders’ presence and movements in- 
volves a waste of precious time and equally precious 
ammunition and guns which, if the usual experience 
holds true, are the more rapidly worn out the heavier 
the caliber grows. Besides, the large chunks of concrete, 
the house facades thrown into the streets, drop ob- 
stacles created by the attacker himself in the path of 
he attacking tanks. What was once five stories high in 
St Stalingrad provided better protection and shelter than 

ts ive stories deep in Sevastopol. 

These features of the most recent fortress battle 

ke again for a metropolization of the modern fortress, 
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a swing back to th e days when c: pital cities were at 
the same time the strongest fortresses like Paris in 1870 
71, the same Paris which, 


| undefended in 1940 after the 


to the belated patriotic regret 
Magi 
not Line, built to spare the capital the ravages of war 
had fallen. It was the examph of Stalingrad which 
makes one think 
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became the fortress « ipital fought over. The defense of 
its University City, in 


dress rehearsal for this wat p! 


to us in time and a civil war, 


the Fascist 
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etrospect a part ol 
O\ mader 2 ence 
the Germans seem to have rpre eted in inf 
They dis 
in that siege rather the weakness of the 
tack (this was to be overcome by the ultra-heavy cali 
bers which they 


terms rather than in diedaane ones wered 


artille ristic at 


in their 
possession at the very same time of the Madrid battles 
rather than the strength of the predominantly 


had under construction or 


intan 
tristic defense which now holds Stalingrad. To this 
course, be 
Volga 
and investment 
the usual opening ot a siege, marking the be ginning of 


estimate of Stalingrad’s strength must, of 
added the weighty factor of its situation on the 
which makes infeasible encirclement 


the end of resistance. 
Should the attacker of Stalingrad consider th 
worthwhile, might still prove possible tor 


cost 
him t 
take the place, but it 18 wet ks now since the economic 
optimum of the enterprise had been reached and passed 
And indeed Hitler has declared publicly that the 
tegic aims ol his troops, before and partly in Stalingrad 
the blocking of the Volga traflic, 


reached. 


stra 


had “already” bees 

The successes and failures around Stalingrad make 
the fights around that city far more than those centered 
in Sevastopol “the greatest fortress battle of war his 
tory.” It is being fought over terrain not intended for 
such purposes when it was built over after 1918 by the 
city planners, among whom few if any seem to have 
been pessimists enough to include among their con 
siderations the thought of war to be fought in and over 
and under their buildings. Will they not think that to 
turn these buildings into casemates is actually throw ing 
things back to the original sense of the word casa matta 
At any rate it should make the New Yorker 


look with changed eyes at his own Manhattan which 
in its fluctuating history, has never been so much of a 


mad house? 


potential fortress as it is today with its skyscrapers and 
other massive buildings recalling to the history-minded 
the family house-towers of San Gimignano in Tuscany 
where intra-city feuds were once fought from high 
tower to high tower—and to the more military-minded 
and immediate-minded of Stalingrad, the fortress city 
In any case the defense of Stalingrad gives an un 
Victorian turn to that once so comfortable motto “my 


home is my castle.” 











“HUNTER” SQUADS 


By Lieutenant Colonel A. Loguinenko 


A commander who has won a battle will tell you his 
success was largely due to what he knew of his enemy’s 
plans and his consequent ability to forestall them. And 
the best way to get knowledge of the enemy is by con- 
tinuous reconnaissance in force deep in the enemy’s ter 
ntory. 

Especially when prisoners are needed for questioning 
is this true. The tongue of a prisoner captured on the 
perimeter of enemy defenses isn't of much value. A pri 
vate or a noncom captured on the outer perimeter of the 
defenses can tell little of value. He may supply infor- 
mation about his platoon or company, sometimes about 
his battalion, but only rarely about his regiment. This 
is not because he’s afraid or defiant, but because his 
knowledge is limited. Officers from whom fuller in- 
formation might be gotten are seldom captured on the 
perimeters. Documents that may be captured include 
lists of platoons and company orders and instructions 
to battalions or regiments, tables of signals, and other 
documents of minor commanders. This material may 
help establish the enemy's system of defense, or his 
battle formation in offensive, or his method of grouping 
and his plans on a regimental scale. Sometimes, per- 
haps, know ledge of a division may be obtained in this 
way. And while such information may satisfy the com- 

mander for a day or two when on the offensive, or a little 
longer when on defensive, the commander who is plan- 
ning a battle must look farther ahead and foresee what 
he is likely to encounter when he develops his opera- 
tions. 

Consequently, the most valuable ‘ ‘tongues and docu- 
ments can only be found deep in the interior of the 
enemy's defense. In order to get it, then, it is nece ssary 
to send reconnaissance detachments into the enemy's 
rear to attack individual officers, messengers, and liaison 
men. This method of active reconnaissance has been 
successfully practiced by the Red Army on a fairly wide 
scale since the spring of 1942. We call these detach- 
ments “hunter” squads. They are exclusively volun- 
teers and every man is physically tough and thoroughly 
devoted to his country. We ‘believe hunter squads 
should be formed in all kinds of campaigns in all locali- 
ties and at all times of the year. Such a squad is com- 

manded by a resolute, experienced officer with a flexible 
mind. The squad is variable, consisting of from six to 
twelve men, two of whom should be pioneers. It may 
even be a platoon of motorized infantry, and in that 
event the platoon is assigned its duties by the com- 
mander of the formation personally or by his chief of 
staff. 


*Furnished by radio from Moscow through the courtesy of the 
Soviet Embassy. 


The men are given special training in hand-to-har 
fighting, crawling, use of various weapons, and obser 
ing ond listening. The method of traning consists of 
practical demonstrations and solving field problems in 
all kinds of weather both by day and night. After th 
objective of attack has been selected, a ge neral rehearsal 
is gone through on a dummy model of the objective. 

“Hunters” are armed with automatic carbines, gre 
nades, mines or explosive charges, incendiary = 
knives and other accessories for meeting any and all 
obstacles. The uniform and equipment are adapted to 
the weather and season. The men are fed on a rich diet 
during rest periods and while preparing for action. Dur- 
ing the action they carry with them two or three days’ 
supply of concentrated foods. 

The purpose of “hunter” squads is primarily to 
capture documents or prisoners and not to destroy the 
They sometimes get valuable in- 
formation about local fortifications and strength and 
dispositions by questioning inhabitants of the area. The 
depth to w hich these squads penetrate into the enemy's 
rear de "pe nds upon the battle objective and the terrain, 
but as a rule it should not exceed fifteen kilometers 
[nine miles] which : usually the tactical depth of the 
enemy's defenses. \ deeper penetration makes com- 
munications and feeding difficult. The length of stay 
in the enemy’s rear varies between three to five days and 
in summer may be as long as ten days, depending upon 
the extent of information available, the objects of attack, 
character and distance from the front, and also on the 
speed and vigor of the “hunters” themeselves. 

Before setting out, every member of the squad must 

carefully study ‘the map. ‘Communications with head- 
quarters is maintained either by radio or by plane. Com- 
munication within a squad itself is maintained by 
simple signals worked out during preparation. 

C aolal plans must be made for crossing front lines 
both on the outward journey and on the return. Par- 
ticular care must be taken to coérdinate signals with 
the commander of the section where the line is to be 
crossed. The most difficult problem is bringing pris- 
oners and captured weapons back, but a well- trained 

“hunter” can cope with this. There can be nothing 
stereotyped in the methods of scouts for their success 
depends on proper study of the object of attack, on 
skillful planning, and on the execution of the operation 
with vigor, endurance and cunning 

A few examples will illustrate the work of “hunt« ‘i 
squads. 

Artillery observation and secret information had 
established the periodical movements of small enemy 
groups and transport columns between two villages 
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ng five or six kilometers from the front. In order to 
ertain how the enemy was grouped in this section it 
necessary to gain possession of enemy documents 
of prisoners for questioning. This task was given to 
juad consisting of twelve scouts and two pioneers. 
Having studied the zone of operations on the map as 
| as by observation and questioning local inhabitants, 
commander of the scout detail decided to lay in 
ush in a woods by the side of a road between two 
ges. The squad crossed the front line at night and 
hed the road at dawn. The commander posted his 
es with two pairs set to keep constant watch on 
nel village and three of the boldest and physically 
ngest scouts were assigned the task of capturing pris 
s. The rest of the squad took up positions in a 
ll glade about twenty meters from the road. Light 
chine guns were placed on the flanks. The pioneers 
ved with the squad. Soon an observer reported that a 
German column of fourteen carts had left one of the 
illages. On each cart were three or four soldiers armed 
th rifles. No outposts had been set and the column 
1s moving towards the woods. The commander gave 
4 rders that as soon as the column came on a line with 
the glade the right machine gun was to open fire at the 
rear cart, the left machine gun at the leading cart, while 
| the other scouts were to attack the middle of the 
umn. Observers were to remain at their posts. 
The column reached the glade and the commander 
red a shot as a signal for action. The blow was so un 
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1 expected that the Ge rmans put up no resistance and 


Se 


fe d into the wo ds. No prisoners were taken, for practi 


cally all the Germans were killed, the few survivors 


making good their escape. The shooting aroused the 


Se clas 


garrison in the village and about seventy soldiers has 
tened down the road. But they were too late. Our 
squad had retired under cover of machine guns into the 
The 
enemy pursued but after several were blown up by 
mines they gave up and the squad recrossed the front 
line also at night. In this skirmish twenty-seven Hitler 
ites, and fourteen horses were killed, and rifles were 
captured in addition to soldiers’ notebooks from which 
designation numbers of enemy units were established. 
Three days later another ambush was laid in the same 


2 spot by the same squad and for the same purpose. The 


forest scattering anti-infantry mines behind it. 
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signal for action this time was the explosion of a tank 
- mine placed on the road. This time the squad engaged 
two platoons of Germans. The well-maintained fire of 
the hunters accounted for thirty soldiers and one offi 
Notebooks found on their bodies confirmed previ- 

sly obtained information. 

In another sector eight hunters commanded by a ser- 
geant were instructed to find where the enemy’s regi 
mental headquarters was and wreck it and seize its 

uments. Information indicated that the headquar 
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ters was located in a small hamlet Before setting out the 
sergeant instructed his men and warned them not to 
open hre on meeting the enemy but to act noise lessly 
with bayonet and knife. The job had to be completed 
in one night so the men took only one day's ration with 
them. At dusk they crossed the front line, guiding 
themsely es by compass, and penetrate d into the enemy $ 
rear eight kilometers before reaching the hamlet, which 
consisted of only four houses. It was approached by a 
smooth dirt road and tele phone lines led to it. Leav ing 
his men concealed among bushes by the roadside, the 
sergeant with one other man proceeded towards the 
hamlet to find out in which of the houses the staff was 
located. Motorcycle mess« ngers ke pt driv ing up to and 


] 


away trom one and it soon bec ine apparent that this 


building housed the staff 
\t a favorable moment the sergeant gave the signal 
for action. Grenades were thrown through the window 


of the house and everyone inside was killed. German 


soldiers dashed into the street trom the other houses 


and ope ned fire at random. Scouts who were stationed 


near an outhouse shot down the S¢ (Germans is they 


dashed oul and soon the entire garrison Was exterm! 


nate d | he hunte rs Faile d in the ir mission to seize docu 
ments, for the approach of dawn forced them to return 
to the ir Company But the command of the enemy torces 
in this area was disorganized and our attack threw the 
enemy back and gave us the hamlet. All documents in 
the wrec ked headquarte rs were the n Se1ze d 

\ squad of eight hunters commanded by another ser 
geant was ordered to make its way into the enemy's 
rear and find out the stre ngth of the garrison In a Cer 
tain village Phat night on their way to their ob 
jective they met a local inhabitant who informed them 
that some kind of staff was qu urtered in his house and 
After the sergeant had 


assured himself that the guide could be trusted, they set 


offered to guide the scouts to it 


out for the village where they found a sentry pacing 
up and dow n in front of headquarters On the orders 
of the se rgeant one man crept up to the sentry and 
struck him down with a blow of his truncheon and then 
bound him Some ol the scouts ente red the house and 
found several officers aslec p. | hey quietly killed them, 
seized satchels and files and some weapons, and with 
the captured sentry returned home. Examination of the 
documents revealed that it was a regimental staff head 
quarters that had been raided and that certain important 
orders had bee n S€ ized. Later our troops captured the 
village without much difficulty. Thus a small group of 
eight men pay ed the way for the success of a whole local 
operation 

These examples all show that time and energy spent 
on training hunter squads is more than compensate d for 
in battle by helping commanders get the information 
they need to adopt correct decisions. 
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Nazi Map Problem 


Tankborne Infantry in Action 


This is another in our series of minor tactical problems 
showing the workings of the Nazi military mind. It 
is adapted from accounts now appearing in the Ger- 
man military press, and alleged to be based on actual 
incidents in “the war in the East.” 


sf y q 


General situation. The Soviet forces are retreating in 
good order, fighting every inch of the way. It is October 
29, 1941. In the past four days, the Nazis have ad- 
vanced sixty miles. Every day has seen bitter action. 
German air reconnaissance reports enemy activity in 
villages X and Y and in the woods along Black Creek, 
and, especially, in the “Factory” area. 

Special situation. We (that is, you) fill today the 
shoes of Captain Company A, Ist Battalion, Nth In- 
fantry. The Ist Battalion is riding on the tanks of a 
tank regiment (literally so), and is leading the ad- 
vance to the north along the road as the map shows. 
Company A, with one platoon of heavy machine guns 
and one section of heavy (81mm.) mortars attached, 
and riding on tanks, is the leading element of the bat- 
talion. The rest of the battalion, also riding on tanks, 
is following close behind. 

Mission. The mission of the Ist Battalion is to ad- 
vance along the north-south road and seize “Factory” 
and the ground around it. 

General. We can expect air support, and our own 
air forces pretty well control the air. The weather is 
clear and cold, with some ice on the ground. Our 
troops have been in action intermittently for six days. 

Developments. Our story gets under way with the 
column of tanks, aboard which are the infantry of 
Company A, rolling along the north-south road. The 
leading tank, which is bound to draw the first and the 
heaviest fire, has no foot troops riding on it. No enemy 
is to be seen—a normal situation when tanks are attack- 
ing. Our own dive bombers are active; we see them 
constantly swooping down to bomb enemy emplace- 
ments as close as 800 yards to our front and flanks. As 
we approach village X, the dive bombers concentrate on 
the northern exits of the v illage. 

The advance proceeds steadily and uneventfully 
until the first tank, and some of the following ones, are 
well into the village. The men aboard the tanks are on 
the super alert, for they have been through this sort of 
thing before, and they know what to expect. All at 
once, there is a crash of small-arms fire, coming from 
front and sides. 


i AS RE tes a ee 


Now what, we might ask at this point, is the decisior 
of Captain Company A, back there atop his tank? 

Well, the solution to that one is that the captain ha 
no decision to make—none, that is, other than the one 
that affects him personally (which is to dismount in « 
hell of a hurry). These troops know their tankborne 
infantry tactics, and that includes knowledge of what 
to do in an attack like this one. All of them jump or 
drop or tumble down from their perches. Any man wh« 
delays, any man who waits for an order, is likely to be 
helped down by a bullet in his head. 

And so, almost before the sound of the first crash of 
enemy fire has died away, the troops of Company A are 
on the ground, scrambling for cover. There follows a 
period of decentralized house- and street-fighting, of the 
type about which the Germans have had to learn a lot in 
Russia, where almost every village i is a defended strong 


point. It is a type of fighting i in which small groups- 
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Tankborne German Infantry 


squads and half-squads—do the work. There can be 
little or no centralized control. The chief weapons are 
those of close combat, the tommy gun and the grenade. 

While the small groups of infantry of Company A are 
blasting and infiltrating, the tanks are roaming around, 
hatch down (against grenades thrown from above), 
firing point-blank at those houses and buildings in 
which the enemy has fortified himself. The action 
waxes heavy; but after fifteen minutes Cif we can trust 
the German narrator) the village is quiet, is in Com- 
pany A hands. Now, according to the narrator, the 
company’s morale is sky high. The troop yell for 
more action. They climb aboard their tanks again, and 
iway to the north. 

The next burst of action comes at the bridge across 
Black Creek. The prelude to the action is the demoli- 
tion of the bridge, accomplished by the defenders just 
s the leading tank is approaching. There follows the 
ncn hail of fire—machine gun and rifle—from the 

ir bank. The tanks automatically swing off to either 
le of the road and form a rough front facing the creek 
take up the fire fight. But since the creek valley is 
wooded, they can’t see the enemy and so they have to 
resort to sweeping areas with their fire, which they do 

th fair success.” 








Meanwhile, the troops ot Company \ have 
‘de-tanked,” and moving 
against the creek. They cross it, wading waist deep 
They suffer losses—far more than in village X. Enter 
ing the woods on the far bank, they engage the well 
concealed enemy under difficult conditions. The fire 
of their tanks helps them little. Again it 
affair. Finally, the 
resistance are cleared up, and the troops of Company A 
emerge from the woods. Village Y looms up just ahead 
Farther beyond is hill 100. 

At this point we might trouble you for another of the 
captain’s decisions. The tanks are still back on the 
other side of the creek, just beginning to cross. The 
que stion: Whether to wait at the edge of the woods for 
the tanks, or whether to barge on ahead without the 
tanks? Not to make too much ado over this question 
(another question is coming up), Captain Company A 
decides to push on ahead. He gives the signal, and in 
the course of the next half hour or so village Y is 
mopped up and the company is advancing on hill 100. 

By this time the company has been through three 
distinct actions, and the platoons are pretty well shot 
up. The main objective, “Factory” and vicinity, is just 


beyond the hill; but Captain Company A has a good 


again 


along a broad front, are 


hand 


gre nade and tommy gun nests of 
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idea that “Factory” is very strongly held. So he makes 
another decision in the light of those facts. He decides 
to hold up his advance on the safe side of hill 100, re- 
organize the company there, and await the arrival of 
the tanks. 

One hour passes. The company has been reorganized 
into two assault platoons. Temporary leaders have been 
appointed to replace casualties. The Nazi soldiers have 
rested a little on their arms. Most important of all, the 
tanks have come up. All is in readiness for the final 
phase of the day’s advance, the assault on the main ob- 
jective. Captain Company A has been busy estimating 
the situation. The enemy, he knows, is strong, and as 
always i is of a mind to resist to the last. That is the ob 
vious “enemy capability.” 

As for his own capabilities, Captain Company A con- 
siders three plans: (1) an assault with the tanks in the 
lead; (2) an assault with tanks and infantry moving 
together; or (3) an assault by his inf: ntry, with tonks 
supporting the advance by fire. 

You are Captain Company A. You have just finished 
that hour of waiting for the tanks. 
mating the situation. 

Captain Company A, what are you going to do? 


You have been esti 


In fact (it happened on the Russian front) Captain 
Company A decided to attack, with each platoon moving 
against the enemy flank opposite to it, and with tanks, 
heavy machine guns, and mortars supporting the attack 
by fire. 

The Nazi narrator says that the first result of the ad 
vance of the German infantry was that it led the Rus- 
sian defenders to open fire, and thus to disclose their 
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positions. That gave the tanks something to shoot at- 

circumstance which they put to good advantage. For j 
is now alleged that the tanks were able to shift thei 
fires from one point to another, so as to keep both wing 

of the infantry attack rolling. For example, at one poin 
the right platoon was held up by a well-sited, wel 

manned machine gun nest. The tanks, which at th 
time had been concentrating on resistance in front o! 
the left platoon, shifted their fires quickly to th 
troublesome machine guns, which 
soon put out of action. 

The narrator explains that the fire support of th 
tanks was especially important to C ompany A, sine 
the company had suffered so severely in the earlic 
fighting, and needed all the help it could get. So valu 
able was the tank support fire that the tanks themselve 
were never able to get into the fight directly. For that 
the narrator intimates, additional tanks would have been 
Perhaps these additional tanks came up 
eventually—and then again, perhaps not. The German 
narrator doesn’t iaSemnin. us definitely as to what finally 
happened. Since it is not the Nazi habit to fail to di 
is possible that “Factory” is still in 


‘of course) wet 


required. 


scribe victories, it 

Russian hands. 
l'ankborne infantry is suited only to very special situa 

tions—chiefly to pursuit, say the Germans. It is an in 


teresting thing, however, this business of tanks serving 


as transportation for the infantry, as artillery for the in 


fantry, and as simple tanks all in the same action. 

Perh: aps the outstanding characteristic of tankborne 
infantry is in the fact that it operates on its own. That 
German battalion commander gave 
Company A such a liberal complement of supporting 


is the reason the ¢ 





Soviet Infantry leap from a moving tank in an assault on a village. 
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try weapons Phe platoon of heavy m chine guns able to the ce lay th it Wwe uld result trom an ettort to get 
1 the section of mortars. The battalion commander organized before attac! 


attacking. When a German company 
1eW that he would be unable to influence directly any commande r gives the comm ind to mount tan ks. he 
] 


t taken up by Company A. concedes that, in a pinch, he will have little to do with 

\s for Captain Company A, he seems to have ana-_ what the company does, or how it does it 
d that final situation (the one in which you, no Our little sketch 
ubt, committed the tanks first) with considerable worth knowing. It has illustrated the German emphasis 
knew that this was a case in which all avail- on Nahkampf the 


has illustrated a few other facts 


close combat. This emphasis ap 


ble fire and all possible movement would need be de- _ pears over and over again in all German military litera 
ped. In his estimate of the situation he gave con- ture. The German doctrinaires have made it a cardinal 


lerable weight to the condition of his troops—tired, point to exalt the type 
lecimated. And he concluded that what they would — of the hand grenade 
ed would be fire support aplenty. That was the Our sketch 
uught behind his decision to use the tanks as support 


of combat that calls for the use 


has illustrated, too, some German 


thoughts on the use of airplanes and tanks. Early in the 
tillery. Confirming the soundness of that view, we day, Company A was assisted by the dive bomber. That 


n visualize this particular attack as a case of weary was typical. When the 
ntrymen being literally blasted ahead by the ultra- range of 
se support of the tank guns. 


infantry is out ahead, beyond 
4 its own artillery, the dive bomber may well 
‘ be its best friend. 

. [he primary purpose of these sketches is to illustrate \s for tanks, our sket 
i 


etch has illustrated the German 
our enemy, the Nazi, reacts to combat situations. thought that the tank is not a steam roller. Rather, it 


[here is no doubt how a German astride a tank reacts to is a valuable and in some respects fragile article, which 

burst of machine-gun fire. He is off the tank in an — stays back when the going gets too tough, and waits for 
nstant, seeking cover, and then begins to enter the _ the infantry to clear the way. Of course, the tank may 
fight on his own resources. The German tactical doc- do more t] 


han just wait. It may put its guns in the fight 
trine holds that this sudden, uncontrolled, almost reck and so help the infantry forward—as in the case of the 


less committing to action of tankborne forces is prefer tanks of Company A 
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Blind Rules-of- Thumb 
j Every situation encountered in war is likely to be exceptional. The 
, schematic solution will seldom fit. Leaders who think that familiar- 
i ity with blind rules-of-thumb will win battles are doomed to disap- 
} pointment. Those who seek to fight by rote, who memorize an as- 
sortment of standard solutions with the idea of applyi ing the most ap- 
: propriate when confronted by actual combat, walk with disaster. 
} Rather, is it essential that all leaders—from subaltern to commanding 
; general—familiarize themselves with the art of clear, logical think- 
q ing. It is more valuable to be able to analyze one battle situation cor- 


rectly, recognize its decisive elements and devise a simple, workable 
solution for it, than to memorize all the erudition ever written of 
war.—Infantry in Battle. 




















BATTLE SCHOOL 


This article could be construed as a reply to “The British 
Army Hardens Up For Battle” which appeared in our 
Nove mber issue. It deals with the same subje ct, but 
gives us an idea that the direct inoéulation of hate for 
the ene my in the training of an army is neither neces- 
sary nor de sirable, and that rigorousl) realistic battle 
training imposes its own mental attitude and disci- 
pline—an attitude and discipline that makes fighting 
men of soldiers. This article first appeared in The 
New Statesman and Nation of London and was pre- 
ceded by an editorial note which called attention to 
the fact that the Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army had officially banned “hate stuff’—as the 
editor expressed it. The author of this article is an 
officer who had completed the course at the Battle 


School.—Tue Eprrors. 
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The mess is in a pleasant house in an East Anglian 
village; the drive is dusty, the gardens rank and re- 
tarded with the spring drought; but there are clusters 
of daffodils everywhere under the trees, and a cuckoo is 
calling as clear as the sunny evening, away to the left. 

Forty officers and forty sergeants, eight young in- 
structor officers—subalterns promoted to temporary cap- 
tains—the CO and the Adjutant, all are waiting for 
the General to arrive with his inaugural talk. We have 
put aside collar and tie, tartan kilts and trews, Sam 
Brownes and swagger canes; thank God for a rough shirt 
under denim overalls—maybe we're getting down to 
something. 

But the General only says war is a game, like foot- 
ball. It takes teamwork, footwork, skill, speed, co- 
operation; no long orders and arguments during Pu 
only bad football teams gabble and shout. Then he says 
war is deadly serious; the Nazi and the Jap i is out to kill 
us, and we are out to kill him. The Nazi is a nuisance, 
the Jap is a nuisance and we must teach them once and 
for all. The only good Nazi is a dead one, the only 
good Jap is a dead one. We are here to learn how to 
make good Nazis and Japs. 

Half an hour later we are crawling along a drain 
with Bren guns pumping live rounds at any part we 
expose. Several chaps get their haversacks drilled by a 
bullet. The General does the crawl also, and gets as 
dirty as we do. This is described on the training schedule 
as “battle inoculation.” Then in the afternoon we do 


Hate (1). Divided into subsections we stalk each other 


*From The New Statesman and Nation (London), July 18, 1942. 


in the scrub. Instructors fire live rounds over our head 
and yell their slogans at us: Remember Hong Kong 
Remember Singapore. Get him before he gets you. I: 
might be your sister. Bang. Rat-tat-tat. Woomph. Guts 
Guts. Guts. On. On. On. Sweat saves blood. Kill. Kill 
The little Jap bastard’s after you. Get him before he 
gets you. Remember Hong Kong. It’s damned hot 
crawling on your belly ond you wl they'd stop shout 
ing. Wouldn't it be better to forget Hong Kong? You 
see your enemy, red in the face, pulling a thorn out of 
his hand: that’s him, the bloke with horn rims. Get him 
You leap, grapple, roll, make a stab with your clenched 
fist. OK George. You win. 

Back in the mess we get Hate (2). It is a lecture by a 
captain who is a boy of superabundant energy. He 
stammers a bit, has a face like a question mark, is naive 
and enthusiastic, turns somersaults during lulls i 
training, and is likable and friendly. 

“Hate, gentlemen. A few words about Hate. This 
afternoon we've got to learn to Hate. We've got some 
films for you. Hate films. And a Hate Room, though 
there's nothing in it yet. One thing about Hate, when 
you re putting it across to your men, don’t bring the 
Bible into it. It won’t work, gentlemen. I've tried it 
Any questions? About Hate? That's all, then. Off you 

0. Double time. Go on. Double time.” 

We double off to the next parade. The wags are al- 
ready shouting “Remember King Kong” and “It isn't 
my sister because I haven't got one. 

For the rest of the month there is hardly any Hate; 
the course is too strenuous and exciting to indulge in 
emotionalism. In any case, there is a mental process at 
work in us all, considering, selecting, rejecting, some 
times openly, in discussions at table or pub or at 
exercise; more often quietly, reflectively, unbeknown 
We have rejected Hate. 

This same selective apparatus takes a week to registe: 
the conviction that battle schools are carrying out a 
revolution in minor infantry tactics. A new simplicity 
a new realism and directness has crept in. We do the 
drill on an open field first, falling in smartly in sections 
in the order of advance. We number off, each man 
shouts his place and job and weapons. Advance, line o 

my arm, two section leading. Move. Every man ine 
what was happening. Drill has demonstrated the e le 
ments of tactics. The principles are clear. Action. Im 
mediate fire from the front. Fire from flank and rear 
Get in before he thinks you're there. Consolidate 
swiftly, ready to exploit. Similarly with village fighting 





As for blood and ate | think you’d better forget it. 
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yx wood clearing or river crossing. You feel ten times 
more powerful. 

The river wanders away into a wilderness of pill- 
boxes, scaffolding, and wire; even the river can’t find a 
wav to the sea. A lonely house in this wilderness is now 
used by the battle school for house fighting. We go in 
singly, clearing each room. re dark and 
blood-soaked, the paper hangs in shattered strips off the 
walls. Blood drips down the stairs. Kick the door open, 
tommygun held against your stomach, 


The rooms a 


finger taking 
first pressure on the trigger. Silence. Jump in throug h 
the dangerous doorway. Press your back against the 
wall in the dark corner. A dummy figure bobs up on 


: wire. Tommy gun barks instinctively. There is 


nother door, leading into a dark passage. \ figure runs 
lown the passage. You get him in the back. 
low up you slip on animal's entrails 

Outside again you hand the gun over to the next 
chap. “What's it like?” “All right,” you say. 

Strolling back through the town the gentleness of 
the place falls around you. The street with projecting 


gables and timbered fronts 


\s you 


all so quiet and tranquil, 
everyone gone away trom the town except the soldiers 
Yet your mind is just now an evil house, dark-roomed, 
lood-soaked, defiled, and you wish you could be prop 
fo sick, instead of having this yellow curdled taste at 
the root of your tongue. 
It’s as near the real thing as you can get. Running till 
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you drop, wading to the waist in black ditches, swim 
ming rivers without wetting your rifle, being fired at by 
men who are not too particular 


‘ ] 
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your mind grows 
and sensible as your body grows ecstatically 
exhausted Your senses become extraordinarily pet 
ceptive. You smell the undergrowth you are lying in 
the marsh gases, the Hags and mallows and thyme, the 
acrid whiff of cordite. Lying on your back after a three 
mile flanking run you feel like a window of blue sky 
and your hands li contentedly 
nettles. Nice white blisters 
around the m 
\s for the 
radio commercials. They are old gags—those slogans 
and because the mind is as complex as life, it just hasn't 
any use for clichés. “Hate” 


among the stinging 
they make, flushing the skin 


slogans, they have touched you as little as 


by itself means less thar 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Even the General seems 


to have been given a tip, for 


\s for blood and ‘ate, | 


his closing address 
he says, “ think you'd better 
forget it.” 

Good enough, sir. There’s quite enough to remem 
ber as it is. 

And to what do we return? To spit and polish pa 
Tet It d nds n your luck. Maybe you'll get 
break. India perhaps, or Norway, or France. There are 
plenty of places even if there isn’t plenty of time. Get 
him, before he gets you—that’s what they said at tl 


1} ii 
battle school. 


True Mobility 


Mobility includes far more than mere rapidity of movement. From 


the leader it demands prompt decisions, 


clear, COnCcIse orders. anticl 


pation of the probable course of action and some sure means for th 
rapid transmission of orders. From the troops it demands promptness 
in cetting started, the ability to make long marches under the most 
adverse conditions of terrain and weather, skill in effecting rapid de 
ployments and abrupt changes of formation without delay or con 
fusion, facility in passing from the defensive to the offensive, or the 
reverse, and finally, a high morale. In brief, then, mobility implies 


both rapidity and flexibility. 


Superior mobility must be achieved if we are to surprise our op- 
ponent, select the terrain on which we are to fight, and gain the initia 


tive. There is no alternative. 


If we are slow in movement, awkward 


in maneuver, clumsy in deployment—in a word, not mobile—we can 
expect to be forestalled, enveloped, or constrained to launch costly 
frontal attacks against an enemy advantageously posted.—Infantr) 


In Battle. 
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For the Fighting Man’ 


Why Men Fight 


Lower animals fight from a variety of causes. Some 
fight because, as beasts of prey, they live by killing and 
devouring. Animals may fight their own kind in a 
tussle over a mate or some choice morsel of food. They 
fight to defend their young, their homes, or their own 
lives. Some are aggressive and go about seeking what 
they may devour; others fight as a last resort when they 
are cornered. . 

Men, being two-legged animals, may fight for any 
or all of these reasons. But because they have minds 
capi ible of being moved by abstract ideas such as honor, 
glory, freedom, sympathy, justice, and patriotism, men 
fight also for what they believe to be the right. 

Greater than the fear of injury and death, Napoleon 
said, is the fear of shame. 

When one nation fights another, the motives stirring 
each individual soldier and driving him to battle will 
naturally differ. The strength of the force within each 
man depends largely on the strength of his loyalty to 
his country and to his own army and to his leaders. 

When a man begins to think of himself not as John 
Smith, the man, or even as John Smith, the salesman, 
or plumber, the teacher, church member, or Rotarian; 
when he becomes John Smith, American and soldier, 
then the advances and defeats of his Army become his 
own individual successes and failures. 

He is then eager to give himself to the utmost to 
serve the needs of the Army and the nation, quite re 
gardless of his own personal advancement. 

In a draft army it must be recognized that not every 
man feels himself so completely a part of it. Although 
Americans, as a nation, voted for the draft and wanted 
it, some individuals may have left their jobs, their 
schools, or their homes with reluctance and found the 
change difficult and not entirely to their taste. 

Before the drafted man throws himself whole-heart- 
edly into his work as a soldier—before the civilian 
makes up his mind to enlist in the Army- -he is stirred 
and influenced by one or perhaps by many of the 
peg forces: 

’ He may be carried away by mass suggestion. An 
PP oi martial spirit spreads throughout the com- 
munity roused by government officials, speakers, or 


writers. Flags are waving, bands are playing, drums 


*This article and others to follow are a popularization of material 
furnished to the Subcommittee on a Textbook on Military Psychology 
of the National Research Council 


beating, and crowds cheering. I here has not been 
much of this in the present war, but in other wars men 
have been excited to a point ot frenzy by such methods 

2) He may become involved in a wave of war 
hysteria. Like the fervor of martial spirit, war hate is 
infectious. Men rush to arms at news of the enemy's 
evil designs or brutalities, of a treacherous assault or in 
tended invasion. Stirred to a high pitch of hate, a man 
wants to get at the enemy as soon as possible. This is 
what took many a man to the recruiting officer on the 
day after Pearl Harbor. But still this influence is not 
so powerful in this war as it would be if the enemy were 
actually on the shores of continental United States or 
if New York or Washington has been bombed. 

3) He may be urged by a strong spirit of adventure, 
a thirst for excitement of perilous enterprise s, a hunger 
for primitive experience. Despite “debunking” of war 
as a glorious experience, the exciting drama of life as an 
aviator, or as a commando, has a glamor that draws the 
adventurous man irresistibly. 

4) The ambitious, self-centered man, especially 
perhaps if he 
civilian life, 


has been unable to achieve success in 
may see War as an opportunity to gain 
personal glory and power. He is seeking a chance to 
command men or to be an individual hero—a Sergeant 
York, an ace. 

5) He may be driven by his own combativeness. 
Some men delight in fighting for its own sake. Some 
may even be killers at he art. Because murder is out 
lawed in civilian life, and because in many circles even 
taking a poke at a man or cursing him freely is frow ned 
upon, some combative men may find their first thrill 
of release in an attack on the enemy. 

6) He may be unconsciously trying to relieve a 
grouch by violence that is considered legitimate. The 
man who has spent a lifetime enduring an unending 
series of disappointme nts, failures, and obstacles, and 
who has dammed up in himself ever-mounting griev 
ances and resentments may be able to turn all that ill 
will against the enemy. 

7) He may have joined the Army as he would ap 
ply “a a job. If he has been unemployed or his job i is 
uncertain, if he doesn’t like his business or is afraid o 
failure, the steady pay and sureness of food in the Saser, 
may draw him to it. 

‘8) He may have been driven into Army life by 


regard for public opinion. He may feel keenly the wa 
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his friends, especially the girls, regard a military uni- 
form and a fighting man. He may hate the thought of 
being considered a slacker. 

9) It may be the desire to maintain his own self- 
esteem that moves him. He may have to end his secret 
shame at the thought that others are doing his fighting 
for him, especially if the “other” is a brother, father, or 
close friend. He may want to prove to himself that he 
has the necessary stamina and courage to make a fight 
ing man—that he is no coward. 

10) His action may be based on a feeling of one 
ness with the nation and on faith in the nation’s leaders. 
He may be intellectually convinced that our war is just 
ind justified, that wrongs must be righted and abuses 

rected, that the nation’s integrity and territory must 
he defended. 

11) He may be acting out his faith in democracy. 
Even though he may have no personal desire for war or 
for taking part in it, he may still feel himself bound by 
he decision of the majority or their elected leaders 
He may enlist because he regards it as his moral or pa 
triotic duty. It is a matter of conscience with him. 

12) He may be compelled by the spirit of sacrifice 
He may be moved by an ennobling emotion that som« 

n feel—the willingness to give his all for his ideals, 

in enduring institution, for a righteous purpose 
the willingness to die for his country. 

\ll these are reasons why men join the Army, why 
hey accept training, in many cases why they keep on 
willingly when they go overseas to a fighting front. Yet 
by then motives usually change, or some of them do. 
Here are the chief reasons why a man fights at the 
tront 

1) In a unit with good morale, he fights out of 
lovalty to his comrades and his unit. There is a job to 
be done and coéperation is necessary for success. He is 
proud of his part in the common undertaking, he wants 
his group to succeed in its battles, in all it attempts 
He never wants to let the others down. 

2) Or he may fight because he is led. Men at the 
front face danger and are often uncertain what to do 


about it. [his is especially true in a unit with uncertain 
morale. In the confusion of battle men often become 
confused. They may not know where the enemy is, 
where the objective is. They may be lost. At such times 
men accept any seemingly competent leadership that 
presents itself. They will follow a stranger to attack a 
machine gun nest if their officers are gone, if the 
stranger speaks and acts with assurance 

3) Finally a man may fight because there is lit 
erally nothing else to do. He and his comrades are in 
the war, at the front, in battle. No one Stops to hour 
out why he should escape from a burning house. So 
with fighting. Why was a question perhaps, long ago, 
back in America, in the training days. Now the fighting 
has come and the only question there is left is how to 
fight best. When choice no longer exists, motives are 
no longer conscious. They hardly matte 

\ mixture of several of these motives may impel a 
given man at the same time, or in succession. Some of 
them go much deeper into the roots of a man’s life than 
others do. Some may impel a man to join the Army and 
yet not make him devote himself fully to the hard 
training, the toughening « xperiences, the high pits h of 
performance Army life requires. In general, however 
it is the deeper motives that can best carry a mal 
through the hardships ind emotional tests of wat 

For this reason it is important for ofhcers and en 
listed men alike to understand the war aims of the na 
tion and become convinced that these aims ire in Nat 
mony with their own ideals, their beliefs about what i: 
best for the nation and for the world. A dim outline of a 
better world to be achieved by supreme effort has the 
power to ¢ ill forth the last resources of the fighting 
man. And so have some of the other deep motiv: 

But the lesser things count importantly too—loyalty 
to the unit, group pride, ambition for the group, a 
ceptance of leadership. And then training—the sort of 
training that puts the question “Why should I fight?” 
back in the remote past, and substitutes for it “How 
can | fight best?” T he fighte rs, the battle troops, have 


forgotten motives. They are concerned with means 


Zest 


Zest. Vigor of spirit. Love of life coupled with a 
willingness, an eagerness to risk life itself in a good 
undertaking. A spirit of high adventure that turns a dif 
hcult mission into a rare chance to show the stuff of 
which men are made. 

This is the weapon that makes a military unit un- 
beatable. Without it the best trained army would be a 
lifeless automaton incapable of deeds of splendor—un- 
ble to put forth that “last full measure of devotion” 
that brings victory. 

Zest depends first upon physical fitness. It demands 

sharp appetite that will make a soldier eat plentifully 
nd digest his food. It requires physical exercise that 

rings plenty of oxygen into the lungs and plenty of 


red blood circulating to brain and back and hands and 
legs. If a man is to meet the sunrise with any sort of 
spirit for the new day, he must have sleep at night 
sound and undisturbed by anxious dreams within him 
or by vermin in his bed 

Fatigue can qui kly reduce a fighting spirit Medical 
ofhcers in this war have begun to talk about a new 
disease—flying fatigue. But fatigue, and its deadly ef 
fects, is by no means confined to leaders of flying men 
The symptoms of leader fatigue , whether in the air or 
on the ground, are a staleness, a lack of interest in the 
job to be done, lack of enthusiasm, a heaviness of 
limbs, eyelids, even of the will that make it well-nigh 


impossible to drag through the day's duties, and with 
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it shortness of temper, irritability, and the blues. 

All leaders have to be constantly on guard against 
this insidious spiritual fifth columnist among their men 
and among themselves. Regardless of how invaluable 
the man, when fatigue has made this attack on his fit- 
ness, he must have relief. He must be required to sleep, 
to take respite from responsibility, to get away from 
the strain he has been under. Otherwise the price is a 
psychological casualty. And the more important the 
man, the greater the price to the Army. 

Hidden hunger—that body starvation for essential 
food elements, particularly the vitamins, from which 
a man may suffer though his stomach is full—is another 
killer of zest. Much has been discovered since the last 
war about vitamins. Of particular concern to the Army 
is the “morale vitamin” known as B, or thiamin. This 
is the vitamin contained in good red meat and in whole 
grain cereal—oatmeal and wholemeal bread. Without 
it men become gradually listless, unconcerned with 
whether they win or lose, fight, or lie down and give up. 

Excessive physical discomfort can also eventually 
deaden all zest for life and for battle. Men can fight 
with their socks stiff with dirt or frozen to their feet, 
with hands so swollen and cracked they can barely pull 
a trigger; they have fought when baths were unknown 
and shaves almost as scarce, when marching must be 
done through seas of mud and clothing never dries, or 
when the eyes are cut and the lungs choked with never 
settling clouds of dust and sand. Men have fought, 
and are fighting, under such conditions. 

But it takes an unquenchable spirit to keep its zest 
when things are like this. Armies have shown this 
spirit, but such conditions prolonged deaden zest in the 
end, and therefore must be relieved whenever possible. 

And just as physical ills can bring the spirit low, so 
also mental ills can affect a man physically, make him 
lose weight, go off his feed, become easily fatigued, 
and suffer sleepless nights. 

Although most of the mentally and emotionally unfit 
men are weeded out before they get into the Army or 
in their early days at training camp, severe advanced 
training conditions and combat itself can put new 
strains upon any man. When he has his first encounter 
with the immediate threat of death, when he must kill 
and see men killed, when he must steel himself to hear 
the unheeded cries of the mortally wounded and endure 
the stench of battle, a man may become sick in his very 
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vitals. He may lose his interest in food, and yet this will 
be no sign of squeamishness. The toughest of leather 
necks may feel intensely the ichienl revolting and 
horror the battlefield can provoke. 

The defenses against these physical and mental foes 
of the spirit are a faith in good leaders, a loyalty tc 
them and to comrades, and a shoulder-to-shoulder fee] 
ing of solidarity with the other men of the outfit. “I can 
go anywhere and stand anything my captain and the 
rest of my outfit can.” 

And a man can pull himself out of the lowest depth: 
of fright by a sudden powerful realization that he is 
adequately equipped with weapons and training. Here 
is a description of such a poignant moment during the 
World War as related by Colonel (then Lieutenant 
Elliot D. Cooke in Americans vs. Germans: The Firs: 
AEF in Action: 


The air was alive with deadly splinters. They tor 
at the trees, furrowed the ground, and all too often 
found a target in human flesh. Men called for first aid 
frantically, pitifully, pleadingly. Then another sound 
arose and grew until it dominated all the others. It was 
the crackle of machine gun bullets and meant but one 
thing—the Boche were coming over to pay us a visit. . . 

I knew I had to get up out of that hole and I didn’t 
want to do it. Nothing about me wanted to. Every inch 
of my anatomy shrank from being exposed to so many 
different kinds of death. My arm muscles acted like wet 
dishrags and my feet were numb, but somehow I did 
pull out of the ‘hole and wriggle down to the forward 
line of men. 

“For Pete’s sake, Lieutenant, get in here before you 
get your can blown off,” one of the kids yelled, and gen 
erously made room for me in his foxhole. 

Together we peered out into the haze of smoke hang 
ing over the still smouldering wheatfields. Shadows 
formed, weaved, and vanished. Machine gun bullets 
pelted at us with the crescending hiss of steam pouring 
from a hose. Yet the expected wave of charging, grey 
clad figures did not appear. Somewhere out there they 
lurked behind that screen of smoke while we waited 
tensely for them to come and fight. 

The boy beside me suddenly lifted his Chauchat rifle 
aimed, and let go a full clip. 

“Say,” he grinned, “that feels good.” 

“Give me a try.” 

The chug, chug, chug, of the heavy weapon agains! 
my shoulder was indeed soothing to the nerves. We 
both felt and expressed the hope that each of our bullets 
had got a German, right in the belly. 


How Men Meet Defeat 


Washing out of flight training is no blow to a man 
who never really wanted to fly anyway. But it may be 
the symbol of eternal failure to a man who has had his 
heart set on flying ever since he can remember. 

Disappointments, failures, obstacles—small and large 
-stand in the way of every man’s advancement in the 
Army. How serious they are, what they do to the in- 
dividual, and how they affect the morale of the whole 


outfit depends upon many factors, some of them ob 
scure and little understood by the ordinary fighting 
man. An obstacle may stir in one man a grim determin 
ation to overcome it and excite him to vigorous action 
Another man facing what looks to the outsider like the 
same sort of frustration may become apathetic and 2 

poor fighter, may “go over the hill” or may go on sick 


report . 
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The way a man stands up to a blow depends partly, 
of course, on how heavy the blow is. It is much harder 

a ane the news that your sweetheart is sitting under 

e oe tree with somebody else than it is to learn 

at the whole company is to be confined to barracks 

r one evening. 

But a continuous round of small disappointme nts and 
nnoyances can add up to a surprising total out of all 

roportion to the importance of any one of them. After 

aving food you don’t like for dinner, getting repri- 
nanded for a clumsy salute, getting grease on your 
lean uniform, and feeling the smart of a sun-burned 
_a little razzing goes a long way. Yet the other fel- 
ows, unaware of what has gone before, may be aston 
shed at the explosion that results. 

The onlooker is puzzled to see what happens some 
times after such a simple mishap as having a wrench 
slip off the nut a man is trying to tighten. He throws the 
wrench violently to the ground and starts trembling all 
wer or swearing. The explanation is that the small act 
f clumsiness is a “last straw.” He has perhaps been told 

y his sergeant that he is too clumsy to make a good 
nechanic—tha he will have to give up his ambition to 

»a technician unless he does better. 

“When a man is faced with a very difficult problem or 
: series of them, with any sort of obstacle or frustration, 
when things become too difficult there are just three 
sorts of things that he can do. He can work at it harder, 
attacking the problem from new angles and with in- 
creasing vigor. He can get mad and attempt to destroy 
the obstacle or himself or something else. He can give 
up in despair and sit in apathy or run away. 

The first way is the way of learning. It is the way 
the laboratory cat behaves in a puzzle box. She jumps 
1round, scratches, meows, pulls at ropes and repeats 
these actions and many others until finally she hits on 
the solution, and steps on the release that opens the 
loor out of the box. 

The human animal faced with the problem of mak- 
ing a dead automobile engine run again doesn’t have 
to ian and pull or turn everything inside it (although 

e actually may before he is through). He can imagine 
Ir think out what would happen if he did each possible 
thing without actually going through the motions. This 
s planning. 

When what seems like a good plan is hit upon, it is 
tried. If this fails, it is a signal for more thinking. 

When a good working plan is finally evolved and the 
ngine finally turns over, success is achieved and the 
nan has learned. . 

All this activity is healthy unless the individual be- 

mes so engrossed with a single problem—so obsessed 

it—that he fails to eat or sleep or pay attention to 
ther necessary problems. 

But suppose the problem he has set himself is an im- 

sible one—a goal he can never reach. Then as plan 

ter plan fails, his distress and excitement mount, es- 
ially when there is an urgency about getting out of 


the jam. Then the man may keep on working but his 
activity begins to have less point to it. He may try rash 
or foolish things. Or he may do the same thing over and 
over endlessly, 


despite knowing alre ady it will not 
work. 


The shipwrecked man who has tried vainly to signal 
for help and finally reverts to calling his mother's name 
over and over until he is exhausted is an example o 
how thinking breaks down under the strain of con 
tinuous failure. So is the way a man will search again 
and again in the same drawer for important papers that 
have disappeared. 

Getting mad over disappointments or failures is gen 
erally not profitable. It is particularly hard on the “in 
nocent bystz ynder” because of f the way men have of 
shifting their grouch from the original obstacle to 
other persons or things. 

The man who fails to get the promotion he has been 
working and longing for doesn’t take a poke at the of 
ficer who refused to recommend him, much as he 
would like to have it out with him Instead he 1S likely 
to kick his buddy in the pants if he so much as raises 
his eyebrows 


Leaders, too, may “take it out” on unoffending men 
“What's eatin’ him?” 

Because of the essentially pyramidal nature of the 
Army organization, it is particularly unfortunate when 


an ofhicer happens to get into a 


who the n sw ynder 


place high up in the 
pyramid, and is by nature cruel, sarcastic, incompetent 
He can cause more friction and do more to hamper 
morale than many men lower in the pyramid 

When such a man by his incompete nce sets up lack 
of confidence among his immediate junior officers, or 
when he kee ps them on edge by stern punishme nts for 
minor infractions of discipline or by arbitrary and un 
reasonable decisions, the power of his position and re 
spect for his rank prevents their direct retaliation 

In consequence, sooner or later, some of them “take 
It out” on men below them and this process goes on 
until it finally reaches some of the buck privates at the 
base of the pyramid 

Such a piling up of grouches and aggressiveness is 
not only valueless in a ening army; it is likely to be 
dangerous and costly. By dr: ning into countle SS pe tty 
personal quarrels and frictions betwee n individuals the 
fighting energy that should be spent to destroy the 
enemy, a whole unit may be placed in jeopardy. 

There is another common w ay of “displacing” the re 
sentment aroused by rebuke or punishment from su 
periors to W hom it is impossib le to show anything but 
meekness. That is in imaginings. Outwardly compli int 
and calm, a man may be inwardly seething with the 
things he would like to say and do to “get even.’ " He 
may even half convince himself and tell the other fel 
lows what he “came right out and said” to the leader 

Such imaginings can drag out into long day-dreams 
in which the resentful man is placed in a position of 


authority and retaliates. Under certain circumstances 
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such day-dreams may become all-engrossing; efficiency 
then drops and a casualty may result. 

Aggression may also be turned inward onto the self. 
Many a man goes about “kicking himself,” usually 
figuratively, but sometimes in real self-punishment such 
as banging the head or punching or kicking a hard ob- 
ject until the flesh is bruised. Of course, the extreme of 
self-punishment for disastrous failure or frustration is 
suicide, but mostly suicide is just giving up. 


Grvinc Up 


“If at first you don't succeed, try, try again.” This 
adage may be useful to maintain courage, but the pro 
cess is actually governed by natural law. 

The number of times a man will attempt to accom- 
plish a certain job or to reach a certain objective is gov 
erned in one direction by the importance of that par 
ticular success and in the other direction by the effort 
and pain involved in trying. 

When the successful achievement means less to the 
individual than freedom from the strain of nying to 
attain it, any man will abandon the struggle. Giving 
up” is nature’s way of protecting the organism against 
too much pain. 

Time is a factor which also enters into this natural 
law. Distant goals have less appeal than those within 
sight. For this reason, it takes tremendous fortitude 
for men to spur themselves on to do their best to over- 
come great obstacles in a war of long duration. As soon 
as a victory, even a minor one, seems close, however, 
they summon all their resources for redoubled efforts. 

Giving up may mean defeat, but it does not always 
mean surrender. In most situations what is given up is 
some particular way of reaching the goal, rather than 
a complete abandonment of the objective. This sort 
of defeat results in thinking, in fresh striving, and in 
eventual progress. A man who has been unable to get 
a commission in the Army may enlist, earn his stripes, 
and later reach an Officer Candidate School . 

Another kind of giving up results in compromise. 
The original objective is abandoned, but another more 
easily achieved is substituted. The man who washes 
out of his course in pilot training may decide that after 
all he'll make a better bombardier or mechanic, or 
whatever special work he is selected for. 

Ability to accept defeat in such ways is no fault of 
character. In fact, a man who can “take it” and still do 
his best without bitterness is highly regarded in the 
Army as in civilian life. 

But there are other ways of meeting defeat or dis- 
appointment that are destructive and may result in a 

“psychological casualty.” The familiar “sour grapes” 
reaction is what happens i in a man who has set his heart 
so firmly on a particular achievement that he can’t give 
it up and face the fact. So he belittles or “runs down” 
the very job he wants so much to have. He says pilots 
are all “crazy” or “fools” and the whole thing is a “gyp. 

When the disappointment is much too severe for a 


man’s stre ngth to stand up under it, he may literally 
run away—go “over the hill”—and even in the face of 
the punishments handed out for desertion in wartime 

More likely to occur is a sort of symbolic running 
away through feigned illness or physical defect. A mar 
faced with failure to pass an examination for a promo 
tion he has longed for may suddenly announce that h: 
is color-blind, night blind, or has some other previousl\ 
undiscovered defect that would prevent his success. 

Or he may actually become ill and be honestly un 
aware of the connection between the sudden sickness 
and the frustration. Most of us have caught ourselves in 
this sort of self-deceit in the face of failure. In an im 
portant examination which turned out to be much more 
stiff than was anticipated, a violent headache, a nause 
ated stomach or burning eyes often develop to make 
a gor id alibi. 

Such mentally caused illnesses are real enough even 
though they have no organic basis. And it is in the most 
conscientious persons—those who try most earnestly to 
succeed—that they occur. 

The hysterias—hysterical blindness or deafness or 
paralysis—and war neuroses, misc: alled shell shock in 
the World War, have this sort of origin. When a soldier 
reaches the point where he can no longer stand up 
under the horrors he must face, when he can walk no 
further, and can fight no more, and yet his spirit will 
not allow him to turn back, then he may suddenly go 
blind, lose the use of his arms or legs, or he may forget 
his name and everything connected with his identity 
and wander off. 

Such physical ills, psychological in origin, have their 
parallel in psychological ills which are physical i 
origin. This is the kind of thing that sometimes hits 
an aviator after a crash and makes him unfit to fly again. 

An aviator, after a crack-up in which his pilot and two 
mechanics were killed, soon recovered from painful 
but superficial physical injuries, but afterward he could 
no longer fly. He could not even imagine himself going 
through the motions of flying a plane. Furthermore, he 
developed an intense fear of planes and everything 
concerned with aviation. 

In other ways he seemed all right. Not always, how 
ever, are the effects confined to just one field. 

An ex-sailor complained of numbness, pain and cold, 
but more especially of sweating from the waistline 
down. He was irritable and unstable emotionally. He 
became aggressive suddenly and without sufficient 

cause. He was blind at times for five to fifteen minutes 

He had attacks of dizziness. His sleep was disturbed by 
dreams of drowning. This seems like a lot of com 
plaints, but it is not unusual for one man under such 
circumstances to suffer from a number of different 
symptoms. 

Although this sailor insisted he had suffered 
serious shock, his symptoms first appeared after his shi) 
was torpedoed. 

When he was induced to tell about the experienc 
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became excited and swore. His angel seemed to be 
nected with the rescue. He said that officers in life- 

its had received preference by those in the small 
ue boat. This man and his mates were forced to 
9 to a life raft for another twelve hours. 

He admitted that when he allowed himself to close 
eves and think of his present sensations, he still 
vined himself clinging to that raft, half submerged. 
ral of his comrades had _ lost 
vned 


consciousness and 
Probably this sailor owes his life to the con 
tration of his attention on the painful sensations ol 
ld in his half-submerged body. Small wonder that 
pain and cold continued to persist as hallucinations 
er their service in keeping him from unconsciousness 
de ath was done. 





His blindness, interestingly enough, occurs when- 


I he encounters scenes ol violence such as an auto 
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r imns 
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detended position when the hazards 


in danger of are too 


ind obstacles he is 


great. [his retreat may be mental 
only instead of physical or both. And he may, by thus 


more gradually becoming wccustomed to dangers, 
the 


his mind 
emotional strains of war 


in 
creas¢ to stand the 
[his is probably home-made 
psychology For the foolish and the heroic who ignore 


all physical limitations, nature may have to prov ide 


ability of and body 


these peculiar torms ol protection trom pain or emotion 
too intense to be < ndured 


Fear: Ally or Traitor 


Che first battle, the first experience of having an 
emy machine gun aimed at you, the first time an air- 
ine swoops low to lay its deadly eggs in your particu 
r patch of ground. 

[hat is an experience anticipated by the young sol- 
lier with mingled dread and eagerness. He is eager by 
that time to get at the enemy. He has learned a great 
leal about the science of war and wants to use this 
knowledge to wipe out the enemy and gain victory. 

But he always wonders—every man does—just how 
he will behave when that time comes. He doesn’t feel 
like a hero. If he is honest—completely honest—with 
himself, he knows he will be scared—terrified. 

[he experienced soldier who has been through all 
this the first time and many other times has found out 
for certain that every man going into battle is scared. 
His hands tremble, his throat is dry, he must swallow 
constantly because his “heart is in his mouth.” He does 
idiotic things like looking at his watch every few sec 
onds or examining his rifle a hundred times to be sure 
it is loaded. The soldier green to battle may think he 
is the only one so disturbed, but it is true of the veteran 
is well. And it is true of the enemy. Germans and 
Japs get just as scared as Americans and Britons. 

lhe bad moments do not come during actual combat, 
however, but in the time of tense waiting just before. 
\s soon as the frightened man is able to go into action 
to do something effective against the enemy, especially 
t involves violent physical action—his fright is apt to 

lispelled or forgotten because he is too busy fighting 
emember it. 


h 


\irplane pilots who distinguished themselves in ac- 
against the Japanese said, when asked whether 
y were scared during those moments of acute peril, 
iv, I don’t know. There was too much to do. We 
dicn’t have time to think.” 
Most of us were scared at first,” wrote a member of 
rpedoed ship, “sure we were. But when the torpedo 


hit us we forgot all about it. There wasn’t much time 
and then there was too much work to do.’ 

Encounters with the enemy are most terrifying when 
they are unfamiliar. As the soldier becomes used to 
gunhire, to explosions to the sight and odor of death 


he gradually acquires the powe! to meet the sx things 
more stoically 


re 


. He does not actually lose his fear, but he 
learns to ignore it sufficiently to keep his attention 
mainly on the business of combat. And if he has in his 
trained hands a good weapon which he knows will put 
the enemy out of action, this gives him a feeling of con 
fidence 


a sense ol power! 


He knows it will soon be the other 
fellow’s turn to be scared. 


that in large measure out 
weighs his fear 


Fear, when it is experienced, is intensely uncom 
fortable and seems often to be incapacitating. If the 
period of fright is prolonged, a man may feel that his 
nerves are “all shot” by it. For fear is disintegrating, 
demoralizing. It shatters morale. The soldier may be 
rooted to the spot, paralyzed Or immobilized by fear 

Nevertheless such awful moments before an attack 
when each second seems an hour, may actually be use 
ful to any soldier. They may really add to his efhiciency 

For fear is the body's preparation for action. The 
heart pounds faster, pumping blood more rapidly to 
the arms and le os and brain, whe re 1ts oxygen is needed 
The lungs do their part by quic kened breathing. Blood 
pressure goes up. Adrenalin, which is nature’s own 
“shot in the arm,” is poured liberally into the blood 
stream. Sugar is released into the blood to act as fuel 
for the human fighting machine 

Subtle changes in body chemistry, automatically ef 
fected by powerful emotion, serve to protect the soldier 
in action in ways he would never think of, if he had to 
plan them himself. His blood clots more readily. Hi 
loses temporarily the sense of fatigue even though he 
may have been dog tired 


It is sometimes difficult for a tense, frightened soldier 
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_ to get started into combat—to begin the action that will 


relieve his fear. That part is taken care of by Army 
training and discipline. Months of training have taught 
the soldier to respond from habit to definite battle 
orders, even though in battle commands often cannot 
be given as in training. It has become second nature 
to him to carry out his own job as a member of the 
fighting team. 

The parachute trooper, jumping from the plane, has 
learned to follow the man ahead. At first his “jumps” 
were from a mock-up only a few feet off the ground, 
but then he learned timing. He learned to take his cue 
from the man ahead. When he received his slap be- 
hind, it was his turn and out he went. 

The fact that any action is so drilled in that it is 
mechanical helps when you are scared. No matter how 
distracted your mind may be by unfamiliar and terrify- 
ing sights and smells and sounds, you act, from sheer 
force of habit. In fact, it is the habits which take care 
of a man whether or not he is too frightened to think 
clearly, like the habit of diving for cover when bombs 
come down 

Then, presently, you are in action. You are fighting! 
You are at last using force against the foe! No more 
are you a cowering, abject soul. Fear is forgotten—pro 
vided you are well trained. 


How to Ficur Fear 


(1) Action dispels fear—do something. In the time 
of suspense when men are all ready for action but are 
waiting the signal to start, fear is at its height. If the 
period of waiting is to be prolonged—perhaps a delay 
until the weather changes—the time should be occupied 
with preparation for action. Fight fear with work—when 
expecting combat, when waiting on a raft for rescue, 
when waiting for enemy bombers to return. 

(2) Physical contact with friends helps. Men 
should, if possible, stick within sight in time of peril 
but not too bunched up for bombs or shells, if possible. 
Just the presence of another man not far off, when no 
word is spoken, minimizes fear. 

(3) Roll calls help. Men in peril should be reminded 
that they are not alone, that they are an integral part 
. a close-knit organization, that each is important to 

. The artillery’s “call out your numbers loud and 
mae reassures each man that in the smoke of battle 
the others are still in their places, doing their parts. It 
also lets him know that the others, too, are keeping 
track of him. They will miss him if he is lost, will look 
for him. They are “all for one and one for all.” 

(4) Knowledge is power over fear. Surprise is the 
most important element in battle. Thus men should be 
kept constantly informed of the dangers they may meet, 
of the weapons that may be used against them, of the 
tactics which the enemy uses. Every moment of leisure 
should be used by the men to find out what they can 
about what battle will be like, what the enemy is like. 


The known is never so fearful as the unknown. 





And the knowledge that every normal man feels fea: 
in the presence of danger, and that fear in itself is no: 
cowardly and that most men overcome it, is often th 
most helpful knowledge of all. 

(5) Control of action helps. To be afraid does noi 
mean that a man must act afraid. Fear is contagiou: 
when it is expressed in action. If a man goes to piece 
and becomes panicky, he must be removed from the 
sight of the other men if that is at all possible. It is eacl 
man’s responsibility to control the signs of his own fea: 
if he can, so as to spare the others. And if he can man 
age to act as though he were calm, he may actually be 
come more calm. At any rate, the opposite is true: giv 
ing in to fear tends to increase it. 

(6) Even statistics help. It is reassuring to know that 
of all the men in an army comparatively few are 
killed. The chances that any one man will be among 
those mortally wounded in any one battle are relatively 
small. Unless a man is such an egoist that he believes 
that the enemy will single him out for special attention, 
he can be relieved by the thought that he has a good 
chance of coming through. And the longer he remains 
unscathed, the surer he becomes about those chances 


PROLONGED PERIL 


Fear just before combat is not, however, the most 
trying fear that men in the armed forces must some 
times face. That is, after all, a thing of the moment, and 
men are helped to face it by the excitement of action. 

There is another kind of fear that must be endured 
for days and weeks—perhaps months or years—if men 
are besieged, cut off from help, deprived of adequate 
defense. Then the ever-present peril from the enemy 
may be aggravated by the greater perils of disease 
famine, exposure. And there m may be little chance for 
action. 

Men in the present war have endured primitive 
sorts of hardships that would seem to be beyond human 
endurance—in Bataan, on Corregidor, alone on a rub 
ber life raft for five weeks in blistering sun and drench 
ing storm without food, without shelter, without water 
without any aid but their own unquenchable spirits 
their fortitude and their faith. 

This means terror mixed with despair. The misery 
cannot be relieved; it can only be endured. Then they 

must maintain sanity, courage, and life itself by their 
ingenuity in originating occupations for hands and 
minds that will relieve the tension and seem to reduce 
the hazards. 

Men battling alone against the sea welcome a chance 
to learn something of navigation, to contrive means for 
keeping track of the directions and distances they are 
being carried by current and wind. They think of songs 
to sing and of games to play. The captain of one tor 
pedoed boat reported: 

“Our lifeboo. was shelled for two hours. It had 
twenty-four holes in it. The crew plugged seven but 
that still left seventeen. So the men in the boat held a 
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ting to discuss the problem of buying sheet metal 
pra up the remaining holes. The meeting lasted two 
yvs and was conducte d under strict parliamentarv laws, 
ding to Robert’s Rules. The discussion was finally 
bled on three counts: (1) The ship’s treasurer was in 
ther lifeboat and they couldn’t reach him; (2) All 
money went down with the ship anyway; (3) 
here weren't any stores there in the ocean. However, 
lcbate made forty eight hours pass quickly.” 
Thus a resourceful leader can exercise considerable 
genuity keeping his men occupied. If physical 
tivity is impossible, keeping minds occupied with 
on some subject unrelated to the immediate threat 


f danger relieves tension. 


In such trying times and in tense moments, a laugh 
in be a iSconver. An Army officer relating experiences 
f the World War tells of a time when badly frightened, 
; gh Re soldiers of that war had taken refuge in a 


x roadside ditch against an unforeseen horror—the fire of 
: American guns turned on them by mistake. 
By Panic sent the blood pounding into my head and 
H emptied my stomach of courage. It was bad enough to 
a be shot at by the Boche, but there was no sense in being 
killed by friendly troops. My men looked wild and fin 
gered their triggers, ready to return the fire of our other 
battalion. Something had to be done and done quick. 
And Captain Wass did it. Unintentionally, but still he 
a did it. 
j “Jackson!” he yelled. 
. “Yes, Captain.” 
; “Where are you?” 
: “Right here. Across the road.” 
P “Stand up so I can see you.” 
"i “Captain,” Jackson shouted above the crackling roar of 
a machine gun bullets, “if you want to see me, you stand 
4 up.” 
q American humor can lick anything. Smothered 
3 chuckles ran down the line. Orders were given and lis 


tened to. Men wriggled backwards out of the zone of 


fire. The first to reach the trees dashed down the line 
of the 3d Battalion, shutting off the guns 


Nor may we forget the power of religious belief as 
in antidote to fear. When men get into a tight spot 
they pray. They pray hard and from the heart, and they 
feel better for it. Prayer works. 


FootHarpiness Is Not Bravery 


Fear is nature’s way of meeting in an all-out way an 
all-out emergency. It is useful in mobilizing all the 
body's resources. Obviously, prolonged fear is horribly 

itiguing. Long periods of anxiety are damaging in the 
xtreme. But fear within limits increases stre ngth and 
ndurance. 

And fear is an ally in other respects. It is of value 

the army as well as to the individual soldier, for it 
erves the same purposes as the red signal light on a 
ilroad—to give warning of danger and to promote 
iution. 

The purpose of warfare is to destroy the enemy, and 
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to gain this end with a minimum sacrifice of our own 
torces. 


The soldier who needlessly puts his own life in 
jeopardy is committing an act of treachery. The officer 
or noncom who imperils the safety of his men through 
his own foolhardiness or his failure to appreciate a dan 
ger is also be 

T here are 


traying his country 


a few men in every army who know no 


fear—just a few. But these men are not normal. They 


would b recognized by a psychiatrist as mentally 


deficient. They have 


a callousness of mind that makes 


them inc ipabli ot emotion 
Such men are 
Wise leaders watch them zealously 


on the ale rt 


Army 


and are constantly 


recognized iS a danger to the 


to prevent them from exposing other men 


to peril. But in spite of because of—their compl 
lack of caution and common sense these crazy d ire 
devils by taking the enemy completely by surprise 


sometimes accomplish amazing things and cover them 
S¢ lve S with glory before going to a premature death 
however, feats of 
They may collect a few medals, but they 
True courage 


Dhe II mad acts are not, Courage 


are not heroes 
ability to act as you believe you 
should in the face of recognized danger 
of fear 

A man may succeed as a soldier without broad vision 
He may be an efficient dependable fighter with no in 


is the 


to act in Spite 
to risk your life to kee p the soldier's faith 


terest in the larger objectives of the war. If he feel: 
loyalty to his unit, that is enough. Training and ex 
perience teach him to be interested in the means of 


fighting without being concerned with the reasons for 
fighting. Such a man cannot be said, 
without ideals. 


to be 
His loyalty, his sense of responsibility 
are more than mere obedic nce 

‘T hus the 


however, 


and a sense ol duty. 
who de liberately 
blow n up in order to wipe out an enemy tank or ma 


soldier chooses to be 


chine gun nest that would otherwise cost the lives of his 
friends, all it takes to make a 
The commander of a ship, who coolly sends 


his ideals has, indeed, 


soldier 


away the last lifeboat and goes down.with his vessel] 
rather than abandon it while some of his men ar 
help! ssly impri oned one of its compartments, | 


afraid, but gove rned by something more powerful thar 
tear 

You may call this force idealism, conscience, religion 
philosophy, tradition code, or even habit, or you may 
be modern and call it ideology 
times call it the triumph of the social over the selfish in 


stincts 


Psychologists som« 


They recognize this force as the most potent 
weapon an Army can possess 

Men fighting for their homes and armed with thi: 
spirit can stand their ground and win against tremen 
dous opposing forces 

Courage and fear are not opposites; they may fill th 
same breast at the same time. But armed with courags 
no soldier need worry about his own fright. The cow 
ard, who must run when he is scared, is the one to dread 
terror. 


None but the brave can afford to fear 














jeep is lowered into the ravine. 


At the bottom the soldier prepares to 
attach the discs to the rear wheels. 






This is a close-up of the rear wheel with the disc attached. 

























IWN BOOTSTRAPS 


Ordinarily a jeep cannot cross a deep ravine or gully 
unless all hands first turn to on a grading job that may 
take the better part ot a day, depe nding on the depth 
of the trough to be crossed. These pictures tell the story 
of a gadget developed at a southern Infantry training 
centelr that will get youl jeep across the ravine In about 
ten minutes—or thirty at most if you run into difficul 
ties. Any handy mechanic can turn the device out 
given access tO a motor salvage dump 

The gadget consists primarily of a detachable dis 

two-thirds the size of a jee ps wheel) bolted to the reat 

“ wheel hubs \ heavy rope is taste ned to the disc and 
J to trees or a deadman on the Opposite ice ol the 
ravine. Using the jeep’s own power, the rope is wound 
on the discs, thus lifting the car to the top ol the ravine 


by its own bootstraps 












Discs, ropes, and helpers are in place. 
he driver throws the jeep in reverse 
d the wheels start to wind up the rope. 


The wheels wind and pull, lifting 
the jeep up the 25-foot embankment. 




















The Rifle Company 


a TEI —= 


Condensed From FM 7-10 





Part One: Offensive Combat 





The rifle company is the basic infantry unit with ad- 
ministrative and supply functions. It consists of a com- 
pany headquarters, three rifle platoons, and a weapons 
platoon. 

In company headquarters are found the personnel 
who assist the company commander with his tactical, 
administrative, and supply duties. It is divided into two 
groups—the command group and the administration 
group. The command group includes the company com- 
mander, the second-in-command, the first sergeant, the 
communication sergeant, a bugler, an orderly, and the 
messengers. In the administration group are the supply 
sergeant and armorer-artificer, the mess sergeant, the 
cooks and cooks’ helpers, and the company clerk. 

The rifle platoon has a platoon headquarters (com- 
mand group) and three rifle squads. 

In the weapons platoon are a platoon headquarters 
(command group), one 60mm. mortar section, and one 
light machine gun section. 

The rifle company fights with individual and crew- 
served weapons. The individual weapons are the rifle, 
bayonet, carbine, pistol, hand grenade, and antitank 
rifle grenade. The crew-served weapons are the light 

machine gun, 60mm. mortar, and automatic rifle. 

The M1 rifle is the principal individual weapon of 
the rifle-ccompany soldier. Its long range, ease of opera- 
tion, and light weight adapt it well for use in all types 
of infantry combat. Because of these characteristics a 
rileman or group of riflemen can promptly deliver a 
large volume of accurate fire upon any ground and air 
targets within range. 

There is one M1903 rifle in each rifle squad for use 
in firing the AT rifle grenade. This rifle can also be 
used for firing at ground and air targets with caliber 

30 ammunition. 

The bayonet is the close combat weapon. Thorough 

« training in its use gives the infantry soldier added con- 
fidence in his ability to close with the Jap and the Nazi. 

The carbine furnishes fires of greater volume and ac- 
curacy than the pistol and it has an effective range of 
300 yards. It is the weapon that personnel of crew- 
served weapons use for protection and it is also the in- 
dividual weapon of the other personnel who carry it. 

The automatic pistol is an emergency and individual 
defense arm for use at ranges up to fifty yards for the 


personnel who are not armed with the rifle, automatic 
rifle, or carbine. 

The fragmentation hand grenade is mainly used in 
defensive situations—its explosion is effective through a 
radius of thirty yards. The offensive hand grenade is 
used against personnel in offensive situations. The con 
cussion has an effective radius of about seven yards. 

The antitank rifle grenade is fired from a caliber .3¢ 
M1903 rifle which is carried by the antitank rifle gren 
adier of each rifle squad. The grenade may be fired 
from the prone, standing, sitting, or kneeling positions 
or from a foxhole or slit trench. Within its effective 
range the high-explosive grenade is effective agains! 
all known light and medium tanks. 

The light machine gun is used to supplement rifle 
fires by placing short, concentrated bursts of fire upon 
grouped enemy personnel at medium or short ranges; 
to protect flanks; in defense, to supplement the fires of 
heavy machine guns; to engage lightly armored ve 
hicles. 

The 60mm. mortar may be used against targets up to 
its maximum range of 1,935 yards, but its accuracy is 
materially reduced beyond 1 ,000 yards. The fire of the 
mortar should not be placed within one hundred yards 
of our own troops. Observation within voice or arm. 
and-hand signalling distance from the mortar position 
is necessary for proper fire control. The mortar engages 
known targets defiladed from flat-trajectory fire or 
small areas known or believed to contain targets, and 
fires on observed targets of grouped personnel or crew 
served weapons. 

The automatic rifle gives the rifle squad leader an 
easily controlled and maneuvered weapon capable of a 
large volume of fire. It is used against ground targets 
in a manner similar to the light machine gun, and it 
also engages air targets. Its light weight permits the 
automatic rifleman to keep up with the advance of rifle 
men and to fire from any position. 

Certain weapons-carriers in the company have a 
pedestal mount and are equipped with an automatic 
rifle to protect company weapons-carriers against Axis 
airplanes and. ground forces. 

Under effective enemy small-arms fire, light ma 
chine guns, mortars, and ammunition are moved by 
hand. Whenever the ground is suitable and the fire 
of the enemy permits, these weapons and ammunition 
are moved on weapons-carriers. 

Individual arms and automatic rifles (except of course 
those on the weapons-carriers)) are always carried by the 
men to whom assigned. 
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Firing positions occupied by the light machine gun 
ind the 60mm. mortar to cover assigned sectors of fire 
r target areas are classified as primary, alternate, and 

upplementary. 

The primary firing position is the selected position 
hat is the best place for the weapon to fire from. The 

lternate firing position is one from which the same 
re missions can be executed as from the primary po- 
tion if it becomes necessary to move the weapon be- 
suse of heavy fire upon it or for any other reason. The 

ute from the primary position to the alternate should 
yermit manhandling the weapons and afford conceal- 

,ent and cover from enemy observation and fire. The 
ilternate position should be far enough away from the 
primary position to be outside the effective radius of 
fire on the primary position. The supplementary fir- 
ng position is one from which the weapon can accom- 
plish secondary fire missions that cannot be accom- 
olished from the primary or alternate positions. 

The Axis troops will search for the locations of your 
machine guns, looking for the dust clouds caused by 
fring and muzzle blast. Wet cloth such as burlap Cif 
you have it), or dampening the earth below the muzzle 
will help keep down dust clouds. You can often find 
positions that give complete protection from observa- 
tion except from the direction in which the gun is firing. 
These positions are found on the sides of hills and be- 
hind mounds, in or behind buildings, brush, and similar 
bstructions. 

The curved trajectory of the mortar enables it to be 
fred from defilade. Because it stands low, minor ter- 
rain features (shell holes, ditches, or small hillocks) 
give some cover. The crews use vegetation to conceal 
the mortar from observation. 

Troops seek and improve, or prepare, individual pro- 
tection for their weapons and themselves whenever they 
halt in a combat zone. This applies equally for all pri- 
mary, alternate, or supplementary positions as well as 
temporary locations of men and weapons during the at 
tack. 

Whenever practicable, leaders pick out cover posi- 
tions that give defilade and concealment for men and 
weapons not actively engaged with the enemy. In the 
attack, the cover position should be immediately in rear 


of the firing position of the rifle squad or the crew-served 


weapon. In defense, the cover position is located near 
he firing positions and is occupied after they are pre- 
pared. If there is no good natural cover, appropriate 
substitutes may be constructed. Sentinels are posted 
the primary firing position to give warning of hostile 
pproach. 

The off-carrier position is the point at which the 
veapons of the weapons platoon, an initial supply of 
their ammunition, and necessary accessories are re- 

oved from the carrier and from which these are hand- 

wed to the firing or cover position. The off-carrier 
ition should give defilade and concealment for car 

s and men. 
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The organic transportation of the rifle company are 
the weapons-carriers, which carry the weapons and 
ammunition of the weapons platoon. The battalion 
trains transport the kitchen equipment, rations, water 
clothing not required by individuals, extra ammunition 
for issue prior to combat, and certain operating person 
nel. 


The rifle company is employed in accordance with 
the battalion commander's plan. The company com 
mander bases his plan upon the mission assigned by 
the battalion commander and coérdinates the action of 
his platoons and the fires of all his weapons. The rifle 
company may be assigned to the forward echelon or to 
the battalion reserve. The company commander must 
keep the battalion commander fully informed of the 
situation on the front of the company—first contact 
with the enemy and new identifications are always re 
ported by the most rapid means available. During 
pauses in combat, the company commander makes a 
brief combat report to battalion headquarters concern 
ing any important change in the situation. In addition 
he reports upon reaching an objective, or upon com 
mitting the company support to action. 

When the company is acting alone, it is employed as 
directed by the commander who assigned the company 
its mission. And the company commander will then 
of necessity have to make more decisions on his own 
initiative than he will when operating with his bat 
talion. But his major decisions, as well as frequent re 
ports of location and progress, are submitted promptly 
to his higher commander. 

The company commander is responsible for recon 
naissance in the company area of operations and for the 
security of his company. 

An estimate of the situation is the process of reasoning 
by which any leader arrives at a plan of action to carry 
out his mission. The company commander analyzes- 
with respect to his mission—the ground, the dispositions 
of friendly and Axis troops, the relative strength of his 
own unit and the enemy, and the help he can reason 
ably expect from supporting or adjacent troops. From 
this analysis he determines what plans are open to him 
to accomplish his mission and what are the enemy 
capabilities ot interfering He then opposes each of 
his plans by each of the Axis capabilities, and thus 
determines which of his plans is most likely to succeed 
no matter what action the Nazi or Jap takes. For units 
as small as the rifle company this estimate is compara 
tively brief 


and simple It is based upon available in 


telligence, amplified by personal reconnaissance and 
the reconnaissance of subordinate leaders and patrols 
The estimate of the situation culminates in a decision 
and this expresses concisely what the commander in 
tends to do with his company 

[he commander is responsible for the discipline, ad 
ministration, supply, 


training, tactical employment 


and control of his company He is responsible that his 
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company is trained to accomplish its battle tasks de 
cisively; to function as an effective unit in the military 
team. Fle must anticipate and plan in order to prepare 
his company for its prospective missions, and his super- 
vision must be continuous to insure that all subordinates 
properly execute their part in the company task. De- 
cision as to a specific course of action is his responsi 
bility in contormity with orders trom higher le aders. 
While he may accept advice and suggestions from any 
of his subordinates, he alone is re sponsible for what his 
unit does or fails to do. 

Having oo upon a det tiled plan of action to 
carry out an assigned mission, the company commander 
must assign specific missions to his subordin: ite units. 
Company orders are usually issued orally to the leaders 
concerned or as oral or written messages. Sketches are 
furnished when practicable. Prior to battle, subordi- 
nates can often be assembled to receive his order. This 
makes it easier to orient them before issuing orders and 
enables the company c ymmander to make sure his orders 
are understo cd. 

\\ heneve r practicable, the order is issued at some 
point from which ground features of importance to 
subordinates can be pointed out. In an attack, this will 
often be impracticable because of Axis observation and 
fires. If the time is limited and leaders are se¢ parated, 
the company commander will issue his orders in frag 
mentary form. Leaders of units engaged with the enemy 
are not called away from their units for the purpose of 
receiving orders. 

During combat the primary duties of the company 
commander are 

To know where the enemy is, and what he is 
capable of doing. 


2) To keep informed of the situation on his front 


and flanks. 

To anticipate the needs of his platoons for sup 
porting fires, employ the supporting weapons under his 
control to prov ide such of these fires as is practicable, 
and call on the battalion commander for additional sup: 
porting fires whenever the situation demands it. In 
calling for such fires, he specifies the target and also 
indicates when and for how long such fire is wanted. 

To insure mutual support and cooperation by 
the subordinate elements of his company. 

5.) To help neighboring companies whenever this 
can be done without detriment to the accomplishment 
of his own mission. 

(6) To insure continuous all-around protection of 
his a any. 

To control the company support prior to its 
commitment, and then employ it to accomplish the 
company mission, or to exploit a favorable situation 
developed by the success of his own or neighboring 
units. 

(8) To insure proper execution of his orders by su- 
pervision, and prompt intervention when required. 
(9) To control the employment of company trans- 
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portation within the company area, and insure the 
timely replenishment of ammunition. 

10) To keep the battalion commander informed by 
frequent reports of the situation of his company and 
of all information obtained of the enemy. 

[he company commander uses his command grouy 
mainly to help him in making the necessary prepara 
tions for using his company in hattle and in controlling 
the company in action. 

The second-in-comm: ind first lieutenant ) keep 
abreast of the tactical situation as it affects the company 
and replaces the company commander if he becomes a 

casualty. He also takes over any other duty assigned 
him by the company commander. During combat, he 
is in ch irge of the command post until he takes com 
mand of the company or of a platoon. He maintains 
communication with the company and battalion com 
manders. He notifies the battalion commander of 
changes in location of the command post, usually by 
sending a new messenger to relieve the messenger 
previously sent to the battalion command post. He is 
frequently made responsible for controlling the move 
ment of weapons-carriers within the company area, and 
for the resupply of ammunition to platoons. 

The first sergeant assists his company commander by 
the performance of any duties which he may assign 
him. During combat his duties m iy vary from handling 
administrative and supply matters to commanding a 
platoon. Ordinarily, he assists the second-in-command, 
takes charge of the command post when no officer is 
present, ond takes over the communication and ad 
ministrative duties of the second-in-command when he 
leaves the command post. 

The communication sergeant is trained in the use of 
sound-powered telephones and visual signals Cinclud 
ing pyrotechnics), in the preparation of sketches and 
overlays, and as an observer. He assists the company 
commander in observation and control. He supervises 
all visual signals, assists in organizing observation over 
the company front, and supervises the installation and 
operation of company sound-powered telephone equip 
ment or other technical signalling equipment that may 
be in use. He receives and dispatches the messengers 
and agents who are with the company commander and 
performs such other duties as the company commander 
directs. 

The bugler is trained as an observer and is used to 
assist the company commander in observation and con 
trol. 

All messengers are also trained as observers. One 
messenger goes with the company commander, assists 
him in observation and control, and carries messages to 
the command post or other company elements. One 
messenger is sent to the battalion command post as 
soon as the battalion develops for combat. Other com 
pany messengers remain at the command post to carry 
messages as directed. 

The orderly is trained as a messenger and as an ob 
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vel He 


herever he goes, acts as his personal bodyguard, and 


accom panic Ss the 


company commander 


sists him in observation and control. 
When the company deploys, one messenger from each 
n reports to the company command post \\ hen 
sections ol the weapons platoon operate independ 
tly, this platoon sends two mess¢ ngers. In many situ 
ms, an agent corporal from the battalion heavy 
pons company reports to the rifle company com 
nder. Battery forward observers from the supporting 
t Ile rv, ope rating ina company zone ot action or area, 
sO report to the company commander and notify him 

where they will be observing. 

The rifle company normally moves as a part of the 
ttalion in route column until the battalion is de 


1 


ped. The command group is usually formed as a 
uad and marches at the head of the company. The 
ipons platoon, minus weapons-carriers and accom 
nying personnel, normally marches in rear of the last 
fle platoon. The weapons-carriers usually move with 

ther motor transportation in rear of the battalion o1 
regimental foot column. 

During a day light mare h, unle SS othe rWwis¢ orde red, 
company marches in column of twos, one file on 
ch side of the road. The company commander con 
tinuously studies the ground so that he can deploy his 
mpany in suitable formation quickly. He requires his 
ficers and NCOs to enforce march dis« ipline and pre 
vent straggling. The leading company commander 
maintains the rate of march prescribed by the battalion 
commander; other company commanders regulate the 
rate of march so as to kee p their proper positions in the 
column. Ordinarily, the company commander is at the 
head of his company, but he goes wherever his duties 
require. 
limely warning is vital in reducing losses from air 

r mechanized attack. As required by the situation, air 
antitank guards are detailed for the protection of the 
company, or to protect separate platoons. These guards 
ire assigned sectors of observation. 

In transmitting warning of the appre ach or presence 

{ hostile aircraft or mechanized vehicles, air-antitank 
guards, or other personnel engaged on security missions, 
use the following signals: 

Three long blasts of a whistle, vehicular horn, 
siren, or klaxon repeated several times; 

Three equally spaced shots with a rifle, automatic 
rifle, carbine, or pistol; or 

Three short bursts from a machine gun or sub- 
machine gun. 

In daylight, the man who gives the signal points in 
ie direction of impending danger. At night, the warn 
ng signal is supplemented by voice warning to indicate 

e direction of danger. 


| 


\ll means of communication on hand are immedi- 
ly used to pass the w arning signal on throughout the 
npany or separate platoon. 

Upon receipt of the warning, foot troops disperse 
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nd take cover. If marching, they first ch tl 
[ roops use m by holes or ditches for individ 


tection; they take advantage of any near-by obstac 


tank movement We pe ns-carriers, if W ith the ( 


] ] } . 
Ciear the pre bal i Impact irea of au attack ind n 


into sult 1 le neal by lox wions which provid ( b tacles 
. movement 


In the absence ol orders the ce mpany\ comm nde1 


decides whether or not fire will be open d on hostile 
irplanes When concealment is essential and is be 
lieved to have been achieved. no we ipons fire. Wher 
cone iment Is not essential or obviously dox not 
exist—all men armed with rifles, automatic rifles, and 


carbines « pen hire as soon as the Axis irplan re with 
in effective range of their we pons 


In case of ittack hy 


vehick S 


tanks, or more lightly rmored 
intitank rifle grenades are empl ved within 


effective ranges. The primary targets tor ML rifles 


carbines, and light machine guns are Axis foot troops 
[hese weapons do not ordinarily fire on anvroaching 
tanks, but they do fire on lightly armored vehicles, such 
as personne l-carriers or scout cars, which come within 
range Having taken covet iWainst tanks thi men nd 


weapons return to hring positions as soon as the tan] 
have pass d 0 is to ce il with approaching foot troops 
\t night the 


measures to insure march discipline, 


] 


company commander take special 
maintenance ol 
contact and provision for security Special attention 1 


Units art 


ke pt well closed up and distances are ore itly reduced 


given to the avoidance of lights and nois« 
If illuminated by flares from enemy aircraft, the com 
pany halts and il] individuals keep the I! he ids aown 
Phe hi stile 
aircraft are not fired at unless the column is actually at 
tacked. 

Normally the rifle company bivouacs as part of the 


and stay motionless until the light dies out 


battalion or larger unit and is assigned a location within 
the battalion bivouac area. The company commander 
oO! his representative divide S the area among the pla 
toons and company headquarters, reserving location 
unl Ss othe I 


kite he ns and 


for the company CP, company transport 
arrangements have been made for it 


latrines. He selects an emergency 


s 


issembly point to 
facilitate prompt, orderly movement from the area if 
that become Ss necessary 
The bivouac outpost, air-antitan| warning system 
and interior guard are prov ided by the battalion or regi 
m<¢ ntal commander One ofhicer and one noncom ar» 
alwavs on duty in each platoon They are especially 
alert for any indications of attack by gas, mechanized 
will be dug 


vehicles, and aircraft. Protective trenches 


and shelter tents if 
\ntitank 


the entire 


for all personnel These trenches 
erected ) are concealed from aerial observation 
rifie grenadiers are located so as best to protect 


company in case of mechanized attack 


Approacu Marcu 


The approach march brings the company close to th 
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enemy in readiness tor action and with minimum losses. 
[t begins when the company leaves the route column to 
deploy as ordered by the battalion commander; or in an 
emergency it begins when the company commander de- 
ploys on his own initiative. It ends when the company 
reaches a point from which it must engage in a fire fight 
to advance farther. 

The nature of the ground and the strength of the 
friendly covering forces govern the kind of approach- 
march formation used. 

The battalion commander's development order pre- 
scribes the company’s position in the battalion forma- 
tion, and usually leaves the company dispositions to the 
company commander's direction. Usually the battalion 
order assigns a zone of advance or a direction of ad- 

vance with a definite frontage, or directs regulation of 
the march on a base company. Successive march ob- 
jectives may be assigned. 

Having received the battalion development order, the 
company commander issues his own order, usually in 
fragmentary form. This should include: 

(1) Necessary information of the enemy and friendly 
troops. 

(2) The mission, and initial march objective of the 
company. 

(3) The distribution of rifle platoons and command 
group to leading and support echelons; the distribution 
and missions for elements of the weapons platoon; the 
distances between units or echelons; and the designa- 
tion of the base unit. 

(4) The direction (compass bearing or distant land- 
mark ) or route to be followed. 

(5) The march objectives and frontage for leading 
platoon(s) Cusually in daylight march only). 

(6) The reconnaissance and security measures, in 
cluding air-antitank guards. 

(7) The action to be taken in case of ground, air, or 
mechanized attack (this is usually covered in the bat- 
talion SOP). 

(8) The disposition of weapons-carriers, if under 
company control. 

(9) The position and probable future movements of 
the company commander. 

The company commander is responsible for the close- 
in protection of his company from the instant it leaves 
the battalion column. When his advance is not covered 
by other troops within view, he sends out scouts or 
patrols to precede the company in order to deal with 
hostile patrols and give warning of enemy occupied 
localities. He protects his exposed flanks by flank se- 
curity patrols, and keeps contact with adjacent units 
by connecting groups, taken from the rear rifle pla- 
toon(s). 

The company commander is with or in advance of 
his leading platoon(s). If another company is the base 
company, he has his base platoon guide on that com- 
pany—otherwise he sees to it that it maintains the proper 
direction and rate of march. He assigns additional 
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march objectives whenever necessary and makes such 
changes in direction, formation, or security and recon 
naissance measures as variations in the terrain, visi 
bility, or tactical situation may require. 

The platoon messengers report to the company com 
mand post as soon as ‘platoons have gained their po 
sitions in the company form: ition. 

In daylight, the approach march must be made in 
formations “which give protection against artillery fire 
attack by ground forces, and air attack. Moreover, the 
Sernasions must pe rmit maximum utilization of the 
ground for concealment and cover and for protectior 
against attack by armored forces and must also enable 
the company commander to maintain control of his 
company. Consequently, platoons will be separated 
laterally or in depth, or both. On open ground, pla 
toons may be separated by as much as 300 yards. In 
woods, dist: ances and intervals must be decreased unti! 
adjacent units are visible, or if the woods are dense 
connecting files or groups must be used between pla 
toons. The company commander does not usually pre 
scribe the formation to be taken within platoons but he 
does promptly correct any erroneous formation. 

The company commander, assisted by members of 
his command group, continuously reconnoiters in per 
son for the best covered routes of advance. Shelled and 
gassed areas, those exposed to small-arms fire, and points 
(such as villages, defiles, road junctions, and smal] 
woods) likely to have been registered upon by artillery 
are avoided, if practicable. If areas sw ept by fire cannot 
be avoided, they are crossed by rushes of individuals on 
small groups under control of subordinate leaders. The 
company commander may decide to cross dangerous 
areas (such as roads, crests, or embankments) not actu 
ally under fire by a rush of his entire company. Other 
wise he signals platoon leaders to have their platoons 
make it across individually. 

Irrespective of the company’s position in the battalion 
formation, guards are necessary to give warning of air 
or mechanized attack. The company commander's initia] 
order r assigns sectors of observation to platoons in order 
to have continuous all-around observation. 

Regardless of whether or not other forces are in front 
of i battalion during its approach march, the bat 
talion and the company are responsible for protecting 
themselves and conducting reconnaissance to the front 
and flanks. The approach march of the battalion may 
be conducted with one or more companies in the leading 
echelon. A leading company will ordinarily be assigned 
a zone of advance and be given specific reconnaissance 
and security missions. 

The company commander assigns a frontage and one 
or more objectives to each leading platoon. These ob 
jectives include the initial company march objective as 
signed by battalion, and other intermediate grounc 
features (preferably 500 to 600 yards apart) necessary 
for protecting the remainder of the battalion and cove’ 
ing any preparations for attack. 
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eading platoons are frequently reinforced by mortar 
ds. The weapons platoon, minus any mortar squads 
iched to leading rifle platoons, should be moved by 
ites and to areas where it can most effectively sup- 
t the leading elements. Rifle platoon(s) in the sup- 
t echelon are moved by bounds so as to take maxi- 
m advantage of concealment and cover and be in a 
rable position to protect the more vulnerable flank 
the company. 
[he advance is executed by bounds. Each successive 
ctive should be in the hands of both leading pla- 
ns before the rear echelon of the company leaves the 
er of the preceding objective. A brief halt may be 
to check directions and 
ike any necessary changes in formations or in security 
asures. 
‘A rifle company in the rear echelon of the battalion 
intains contact with the leading company by double 
nnecting files. If there is little threat of an attack 
m a flank, a column of platoons (with at least fifty 
yards between platoons) facilitates control and enables 
entire company to use a route which prov ides maxi 
um concealment and protection. 


ide at each march objective 


If an attack from one or both flanks is reasonably 
\ ssible, the rifle platoons should be echeloned tow ard 
the exposed flank or flanks and the weapons platoon 
should follow the leading rifle platoon, moving approxi 
nately abreast of the rear rifle platoon. 

If there is no threat of an attack from a flank but 
dangerous areas must be crossed, line of platoons (with 
Pl toons separated by such intervals that they can de- 
ploy as skirmishers without overlapping ’ ) will enable 
these dangerous localities to be crossed in the shortest 
time 

The company commander picks the successive march 
. 


objectives, advances his company by bounds, and limits 


halts on objectives to a minimum, in the same way the 
ommander of the leading company does. 

\t night it is more difficult to maintain direction, 
ontrol, and contact between units than in marches by 
lay. Therefore whenever practicable, a night march is 
m _ along routes which have been reconnoitered by 

And if the march is across country, the route should 
ne and the march directed by compass. A cir- 
‘uitous route which follows easily distinguishable ter- 
rain features is often preferable to one more direct but 
less ¢ learly marked. 

The battalion commander prescribes the route or the 
lirection Cby compass bearing) to be followed by the 

iding company. The company commander is re 
ponsible that where practicable his route is thoroughly 
connoitered and marked prior to dark. Other company 
mmanders must similarly reconnoiter and mark the 

from the point where their companies will leave 
battalion column to go to their final assembly area 
ittack position. 
The leading company is charged with regulating the 
of march to insure keeping contact and control 
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within the battalion Companies In rear maintain con 


tact with the unit ahead by connecting files 


The company may be ordered to occupy a portion of 
battalion battalion comm ndetr 


e battalion and 


assembly area. The 
may direct that one officer from th one 
NCO guide from each company precede the battalion 
to the 


ass mbly area, 1n transportation furnished by the 


battalion I ach 
assigned area ind re}OMNS his company commander yust 
before the 


guide gets familiar with his company s 


arrival of the ct the entrance to the 


mpany at 


assembly area Usually these details are covered In 


SOP 
In order to insure the uninterrupted forward move 


ment of units in rear, the company moves into its as 


Sslgned area W ithout halting The company comm inde T 


can facilitate this movement by one of the followir 


methods 
1) He can direct the company guide to divide the 
company 
— 


area into platoon ireas ind iS the company 


nears th irea send one guide forw ind on foot fron 
] 

each pratoon to join the company ouide locate his pla 

toon area, and then rejoin his platoon in time to conduct 


If promptly into that area 
) Upon nearing the irea, he c: in precede his om 


pany bv a few hundred yards with the 


ind members of his command group ind spot me mbers 
of th 


e command group as guides 
company s wes Upon arrival, he rapidly 


ompany guide 


along the route to the 
reconnoliters 
the area and divides it into platoon areas; and then 
to the 
area and points oul the area if 1S to oc upy 


Weapons-carriers, if under battalion control during 


meets each plasoon at the entrance company 


the approach march revert fo company contro] in the 
assembly area Upon reaching the company area twe 
guides should be sent back to the entrance to the bat 
talion assembly area to guide the battalion ammunitior 
truck and the company weapons-carriers to their loca 
tion in the assembly area 

The « ompany commander is responsible that 

(1) Immediately upon arrival in the assembly area 
troops and vehicles are as widely dispersed as the area 
will allow. 

Advantage is taken of all natural concealment 
and of every accident of the ground, to conceal troops 
and vehicles from and t 
minimize the effect of artillery or air bombardment 

(3) Advantage is taken of all obstacles to tank move 


ment, such as streams, closely space ed stumps boulders 


air or ground observation 


or large trees. 

‘4 Each man not adequately protected by natural 
cover digs an individual prone shelter. 
(5) A disciplinary guard is promptly established 
to prevent exposure to air or ground observation and 
to maintain dispersion of all personnel. 

(6) Local security is promptly established to prevent 
surprise attack by enemy patrols. 

Antitank rifle grenadiers are located so as t 


protect the company against armored vehicles 
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8) Air-antitank guards are posted in accordance 
with the battalion SOP. 

9) Pack rolls, if not already disposed of, are stacked 
and concealed in an accessible location as directed by 
the battalion commander. 

(10) If time permits, the physical condition and 
equipment of each man is checked by his leader. 

11) Men are given all possible rest. 

Extra ammunition is issued when ordered by the 
battalion commander. When the battalion truck carry 
ing this ammunition arrives, it is placed in the best avail 
able cover. The issuance of this ammunition is so con 
ducted that not more than a few men congregate at the 
point or points of issuance at any time. 

If the company is to stay in the area after dark, an 
emergency assembly point should be designated. 

On occasion, particularly when in battalion reserve, 
the rifle company occupies an assembly area entirely 
separated from other units. In this instance the company 
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commander, in addition to the matters covered above 
establishes his own air-antitank guards. 

If the movement from the battalion assembly area i 
to be made in daylight and there is little cover or cor 
cealment, the company should be moved directly to th 
line of departure. 

Otherwise, the company is moved from the battalio: 
assembly area to a company assembly area where it ca 
be concealed and protected from small-arms fire. Th 
occupation of a company assembly area greatly assis! 
platoon leaders in orienting their noncommissioned of 
ficers and issuing attack orders. It also enables squa 
leaders to issue their attack orders more easily. To mini 
mize the risk of casualties, this final assembly are 


should ordinarily be occupied for the shortest possibl 
period before the time of attack. When the movement 
to it is made in daylight, maximum use must be mad 
of available cover to conceal the movement from air and 


ground observation. 


Total War Calls for Total Equipment 


The British Army has been able to rally on the El Alamein line 
and to beat off the German attack because reinforced infantry and 
stronger air squadrons have had the assistance of new medium tanks 
and—to quote the Prime Minister—of “hundreds of 25-pounders and 
of many hundreds of six-pounder antitank guns.” 

That is to say, the events of the last ten days in the desert are not 
exclusively the reward of valor for a single arm. Although it is an- 
nounced today that more than 5,500 tons of bombs have been dropped 
on Axis targets in the desert, superior airpower turns out to have been 
one only of the weapons brought to the Middle East. Infantry and 

tanks and artillery and RAF have won the victory. 

Those desert operations are small in comparison with the Battle of 
the Volga. Perhaps they might even be termed a laboratory experi- 
ment in total war. Is not the first and major lesson of the experiment 
plain to America? We cannot afford to neglect any weapon or any 
legitimate method of warfare. Total war calls for total equipment. 
—Dr. Doucras Sournatt Freeman in The Richmond News 


Leader, September 9, 1942. 
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The Whistle, Mi 


Nomenclature and Operation” 


By Private Raymond Zauber 


Photos by Lieutenant Clair Harmon 


Grasp the sides of the whistle-blowing assembly with the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, then place between 
the center of lips. 


Clamp lips firmly so that no air can escape. 


Sound is produced by taking a deep breath through the 
nostrils and exhaling it through the mouth into the 
air-compressing blow channel. 








[he US whistle, model M1, is a self-repeating, 
shoulder strap model. It is lung-operated, air-cooled, 
everberating blast type The whistle weighs an ounce 
and a half, and the chain another half ounce 

The whistle is divided into two parts the whistle 
cylinder: blowing assembly and the whistle retaining 
chain assembly. At the blowing aperiure there are two 
raised sections, one on ea h side, called the upper! tec th 
guard lug and the lower teeth gus rd lug, respective ly. 
he opening from the blowing end into the cylinder is 
known as_ the compressing-blow channel The re 
mainder of the whistle apparatus 1s known as the 
chamber-cylinde1 operating assembly. This consists of 
the opening sound emission slot, the cylinder-butt lock 
onto which the whistle retaining chain assembly is at 
tached ind the cylinder-reverber iting operating cork 

Che whistle retaining chain consists of the shoulder 
strap buttonhook catch which secures the whistle for 
Carrying and operation The shoulder Strap buttonhook 
catch is locked by the upper-chain retaining ring. The 
chain is also faste ned to the lower-chain retaining Ting 
which is looped through the cylinder-butt lock of the 
whistle cylinder blowing assembly 

lhe whistle IS ¢ irried in the uppel le it por ket ot th 
blouse or jacket. To use, unbutton o1 unsnap por ket 
with fingers of the right hand, remove whistle by raising 
directly up on re taining chain When the whistle swings 
free of the pocket grasp the sides of the whistle-blowing 
assembly, with the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand and with the uppel teeth lug facing up to the 
rear. Then place between the center ol lips ind clamp 
lips firmly so that no air can escape 

The sound 1S produced by taking a deep breath 
through the nostrils and « xhaling it through the mouth 
into the air compressing blow channel. After the blast 
return the whistle to the poc ket by the reverse of the 
steps used for removal. This procedure will be followed 
habitually. 

Disassembly of parts, other than the shoulder strap 
buttonhook catch and the lower-chain retaining ring 


will be by Ordnance pe rsonne | only 
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And the Field Soldier 


In Three Parts 
By Lt. Col. Frederick Bernays Wiener 


he trial judge advocate’s job is the most difficult 
detail of the lot, barring possibly service as a law mem 
ber of a general court-martial, and there are head 
quarters where it is an invariable rule, when talent is 
lacking, to detail the officer with most military-justice 
training as trial judge advocate. That is because the suc 
cess of the whole performance—by which is meant not 
findings of guilty and a heavy sentence, but a trial free 
from prejudicial error and a record following the ap 
proved form—the success of the whole performance de 
pends in very large measure on the caliber of the trial 
judge advocate. 
There is nothing mysterious or esoteric about the 
roper presentation or successful prosecution of cases 
‘fore a court-martial. It does not require exceptional 
mental brilliance or unusual legal learning. (Just look 
carefully at some of the lawyers of your acquaintance 
—do they look like mental giants?) But it does demand 
careful and painstaking preparation. The old saw that 
success is a combination of nine-tenths perspiration and 
one-tenth inspiration is preéminently applicable to the 
trial of cases, whether the subject matter is a compli- 
cated issue of fraud in a civil court, or a relatively simple 
military offense before a court-martial. There m: ay be 
lawyers who can go in without any preparation and 
win cases only on a dazzling and impromptu cross-ex- 
amination of their adversaries’ key witnesses -perhaps 
one of every 16,000 members of the bar can do that sort 
of thing. By and large, however, the successful advo 
cate in the courtroom is the lad who burns the midnight 
oil, who goes painstakingly over every detail, and w tho 
e pares everything down to the legal equivalent of the 
ast gaiter button. On the whole, he is a much more 
dangerous opponent before a court—or a court-martial— 
than the forensic gymnast. 
Now what does this detailed preparation consist of? 
Specifically, how does it apply to you, a respectable and 


able-bodied doughboy, tanker, artilleryman, or aviator 
untouched by any legal taint other than a nodding ac 
quaintance with the Manual, and just detailed as tria 
judge advocate of a general or special court-martial? 

Well, first of all, you must know the formal duties 
required by your job—you must know what a tria! 
judge advocate is supposed to do. Turn to the Manual 
and read paragraphs 41 and 42, read Appendix V, anc 
then read all the cross-references mentioned in those 
passages. Read them, re-read them, know them. 

Next, you must carefully examine the charges whic! 
have been referred to you for trial, as well as the ac 
companying statements of evidence. Study the evidence 
in the light of the facts you will be required to prove 
in order to sustain each charge—that will necessitate 
reference to the subparagraphs headed “Proof” in the 
discussion of the punitive articles of war in Chapter 
XXVI of the Manual. You will have to examine the 
statements carefully for any contradictions or incon 
sistencies, to such an extent that you have the whole 
case sufficiently in mind to be able to make a complete 
oral re port on it, or to discuss a witness's testimony with 
him without notes. (You will see in a minute why this 
is desirable.) 

Third, interview every witness. It may be laid down 
as an almost invariable rule that you should never put 
a witness on the stand unless and until you have person 
ally interviewed him beforehand. So far as purely forma 
witnesses are concerned, you can generally dispense 
with an interview, or else send your assistant arounc 
for the purpose. But whenever you put a witness o/ 
more than formal significance on the stand without hav 
ing talked to him in advance, without } knowing all the 
qualifications and limitations of what he is prepared t 
testify to, you are taking a very great chance—an 
generally a very unnecessary chance. 

Now, the procedure of interviewing: the main poin' 
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Part Two: The Trial Judge Advocate 
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the outset is to put the witness at his ease, so that he 
talk freely and frankly. After all, you are trying to 
a out what he knows, definitely not attempting to 
tate or even suggest his testimony to him. Therefore 
s better for you, when possible, to look him up at his 
ition or barracks rather than have him ordered to re- 
ort to you; better to have him sit down than stand up, 
d in a private ofhice rather than in some large room 
here the conversation will be overheard; and better to 
k conversationally with him than by reference to 
pers and writing down his answers. The ordinary 
dier witness without stripes is going to be ill at ease 
begin with because you are an officer, and fairly well 
ared into the bargain because you have something to 
) with a court martial. C ‘onsequently it is up to you 
eliminate as far as you can the mental barrier be- 
veen you and the witness, and to get him to talk to 
xu just as freely as he would to one of his own buddies 
over a coke in the PX. (A law yer needs a bedside man 
fully as much as any doctor—another point to re 
member... 
And don’t stop after interviewing the witnesses who 
listed on the charge sheet. In most cases, talking 
ver the case with some of the witnesses will give you 
ues to others who should at least be interviewed. 
Whether the y should be called as witnesses will de spe nd 
on circumstances;.the important point is that you must 
them all beforehand. You cannot rely on the work 
A ‘he investigating officer and assume that he has col 
lected all the available evidence. 
\nd finally, prepare a tri: il brief, so that you will have 
your evidence ready to present in a logical manner, 
and so that all your exhibits are ready for introduction. 
[rik il brief” sounds pretty formidable, even to some 
lawyers. All it really amounts to is an outline of proof 
to guide your presentation in the courtroom. Its prepara- 
tion inve Ives two and possibly three steps; and, before 
you start in, a consideration of how testimony should 
be presented. As stated in the Manual (paragraph 41¢> 


] 
ail 


The general principle as to the order of introducing 
evidence is that the case should be presented in sequence 
of events as nearly as practicable, and that, when several 
offenses are charged, especially if unrelated, the evidence 

should be directed to the development of their proof in 

the order charged so that neither the court nor the ac- 
cused may be in doubt at any time as to the offense to 
which the evidence being introduced refers. 


should be in- 
ned to put it this way, that the logical order of pre- 
ntation is the chronological—plus a touch of drama, 
hich is to say, with the sort of arrangement of wit- 
ses that will emphasize the points you wish to bring 


By way of commentary on the text, I 


Let us take a hypothetical case: a soldier was found 
eep on post, and thereafter relieved and confined. 
ile in the guardhouse, he got into an argument with 
provost sergeant, and punched that worthy in the 

. Next day he escaped from the guardhouse, but 
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Chestnut, 


4 


was recaptured within less than forty-eight hours. He 
1S being tried by general court-martial for all three of 
tenses 

Now, obviously, the way to present this case is to 
show the offenses in the order they were committed. 
I'he only questions of order of witnesses that come up 
arise within that general framework 

Very well. The first step in the preparation of the 
trial brief is to set down the offenses in the order in 
which they are to be proved, listing the elements of the 
offense. Your first draft will then look something like 
this—and is well to include the references to the 
Manual so that you will have them conveniently avail 
able in case anybody raises any questions about the ele 
ments of proof later on. 


First Draft: US v. Pvt. Oatmeal, 489th Infantr) 
\W86; MCM, par. 146b 


T hat the accused was posted as a senting l, 
alleged. 


I Sleeping on Post 


as 


b. That he was found sleeping while on that post 


II. Striking Noncom (AW65; MCM, par. 1354 
That the accused struck a certain noncom, 


as al 
leged. 


b. That this violence was done while this noncom 
was in the execution of his office 
AW69; MCM, par. 139 b 


That the accused was duly placed in confine- 
ment. 


I. Escape 


b. That he freed himself from the restraint before 
he had been set at libe rty by proper authority. 


Your next step is to take this first draft, and to fill in, 
under each eleme nt, the names of the witnesses whose 
testimony will prove the necessary facts. 

In the case we are getting ready for, Ia will be proved 
by the testimony of Corporal Davis, the corporal of the 
guard who posted the accused; Ib, by the officer of the 
day, Lieutenant Chestnut, who found him asleep, 
by the OD’s driver, Private first class Brown, who saw 
the accused asleep and saw Lieutenant Chestnut wake 
him up and pull his belt. 
of value 


and 


There are no other witnesses 
- Private Snodgrass was in the truck at 
and saw the other two gO Over to where the 
and bring him back. Snodgrass did not 
Oatmeal asleep. All he knows about that is what Brown 
told him. Hence he should not be used as a witness 
Ila can be proved by the provost sergeant, Staff Ser 
geant McQueston, who can also prove IIb by stating 
simply that he was on duty as provost sergeant at the 
time. The blow and argument were 
Privates Overshoe, 


the time 
accused was 
actually see 


also witnessed by 
\ppl vard and DiStet ino; the hirst 
named was clerk to the police and prison officer, the 
last two were garrison prisoners. One witness is enough 
for corroboration, and Overshoe will make 
sression than the two prisoners. 


a better lit 


Illa will have been already proved by Lieutenant 


who ordered the 


accused confined, and by 
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Staff Sergeant McQueston, who testified that the ac 
cused was a prisoner at the time of the blow. Remember 
Manual for Courts-Martial, paragraph 139b) that a 
confinement is presumed to be legal. Therefore you 
can go on to IIIb. Staff Sergeant McQueston and Cor 
oral Aidlin will testify that the accused was present 
at bed-check at 2300 hours, but was missing next morn 
ing at reveille; a host of witnesses will testify that he was 
seen downtown at a dance the following evening Pri 
vate first class Kunz, Private Hartwell, Miss McFeeters, 
Miss LaVerne, Mr. Harrigan—the proprietor of the 
dancehall), but you will want only a few, those who are 
most positive in their identification and in fixing the 
night in question. And then finally there are the two 
MPs who picked him up (Private first class Lanigan 
and Private first class Resnick), and the OD who re 
ceipted for him at the guardhouse, Lieutenant Iverson. 
You then prepare the second draft, as follows: 


Second Draft; US v. Private Oatmeal, 489th Infantry 
|. Sleeping on post (AW86; MCM, par. 146 b 


a. That the accused was posted as a sentinel, as 
alleged—Cpl. Davis. 

b. That he was found sleeping while on this post 
Lt. Chestnut, Pfc. Brown. 


Il. Striking noncom C(AW65; MCM, par. 1354 
a. That the aec used struck a certain noncom, as a 
leged—S /Sgt. McQueston, Pvt. Overshoe. 
b. That this violence was done while this noncom 
was in execution of his ofhce—S/Set. Mc 
Queston. 


III. Escape CAW69; MCM, par. 139b 

a. That the accused was duly placed in confine 
ment—Lt. Chestnut, $/Sgt. McQueston. 

b. That he freed himself from the restraint before 
he was set at liberty by proper authority—S /Sgt. 
McQueston, Cpl. Aidlin, Pfe. Kunz, Pvt. Hart 
well, Mr. Harrigan, Pfc. Lanigan, Lt. Iverson. 


Keep the second draft and have it with you in the 
courtroom; you will want it for its analysis of the of 
fenses. Meanwhile you must use it for the preparation 
of your trial brief proper, Or outline of proof, And there 
a few matters will require your attention and decision. 

First, with reference to Charge I, be sure to get the 
accused properly posted before you show he was asleep. 
\ lot of untrained TJAs invert the procedure, appar 
ently because they think a lieutenant COD) more im 
pressive than a corporal corporal of the guard). This is 
wrong, because not logical (because not chronological ). 
On the other hand, when you start to prove the sleep 
ing, you can take rank into account for dramatic effect, 
i.e., emphasis, and in the case we are using it will be 
best to have the OD testify last, partly because his testi 
mony will appear stronger coming at the end, partly 
because you want to use him to bring out the next step 
in chronological order, namely, the accused's confine 


ment. 
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Similarly, on Charge II, you will find it more con 
venient to leave Staff Sergeant McQueston for the end 
so he can testify to the opening elements of the « SCa pe 
On Charge III, proceed simply in chronological orde: 
ending with the OD as the cleanup witness. 
\nd now, one additional matter: The accused sign: 
a full confession while the charges were being invest 
gated by the investigating officer, Captain Rittenberge: : 
| his is your trump card after you have otherwise prov. 
your case. If you try to get it in at the outset, and it j 
excluded, you are off to a bad start. On the other hand 
exclusion at the end cannot possibly hurt you, and 
you get it in, you rest your case on a strong note. 
Having decided on the order of your witnesses, yi 
are now ready to prepare your trial brief. For the sal 
ot completeness, there have been included all the mat 
ters which arise prior to the introduction of evidence, a te 
well as notes for the cross-examination of certain d 
fense witnesses whose statements accompanied th 5 


charges: 


RIAL BRIEF; US V. PVT. OATMEAL, 489TH 


INFANTRY s 
\. PRELIMINARY 

1. Ask Acc. whom he desires as counsel. e 

2. Ask Acc., does he want copy of record? q 

3. Swear reporter. 3 

4. Read orders apptg. ct., and note absences. F 

a. SO 42, Hq 163d Div, 10/20/42 ; 

b. SO 46, Hq 163d Div, 10/24/42 : 

c. Lt Col Ferguson, ill in hosp; Maj Dillon e 3 

cused VOCG. 4 


: F Ask for statement of grounds of disqual., and 

State: 

Capt Crowder, accuser 

Capt Rittenberger, investigating off 

Col Malone, forwarded chges 

Referred to trial by order of Maj Gen Walton 
6. Pros. challenges Capt McGrath peremptorily 
Acc. was his clerk at one time but can’t prov: 


Pak ere ont 


Eo he A eta 


challenge for cause 


- ~ Ee 
Any challenges by Acc.? ; 

8. Any objection to ct, as now constituted? Fi 
9. Swear ct: * 
a 


Have oath ready 

10. Be sworn, together with Asst JA. 
11. Read charges. 
12. Any special pleas or motions by Acc.? 
13. Pleas to general issue? 
14. Any readings of legal authorities desired by ct 
15. Opening statement. 

‘have outline of opening statement read) 

B. PRESENTATION OF PROSECUTION’S CAS! 
1. Cpl. Davis 


—Name, grade, orgn & station. 
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Know Acc? If so, state his name 

Was Cpl /Gd night 10 /14-15 

\cc. was member of gd. 

Posted him at Post No. 6 at 2300 hours 
Posted him by telling him to 


if 


take his p SI 


Law note: a proper posting; see pat 24. FM 
: 26 5 
— ’ Pfc. Brown 

Name, grade, orgn & station 
be Know Acc? If so, state his name. 


Was driver for OD, Lt Chestnut, night 
4 10 /14-15 
Inspected sentinels shortly after 2400 hours 
Didn't find sentinel on No. 6, powerhouse 
Lt. ¢ 
\cc. fast asleep, snoring, rifle near him 
l picked up rifle, Lt C woke him up and pull d 
his belt. 
Lt C told me to drive Acc. to od 
Lt Chestnut 
Prelim questions. 
Was OD, night 1 
Inspected sentries; g 


and | walked Over. 


a -" 
re. Ae ico 


BR rat 


he yUUSC 


14-15 
ot to No. 6 it about 2421 


hours. 
\ce. asleep, snoring, rifle near him 
Ptc Brown got rifle, | awakened Ac« 
belt and relieved him 

Ordered Brown to take Ac« 


, pulled his 
to GH, and to tell 
cpl/gd to send relie! 
Personally ordered Aci 
+. Pvt Overshoe 
Prelim questions 
Clk to P&P officer, was so on 10/16. 
1500 hours, 10/16, heard loud argt bet Ac« 
pris., and S/Sgt McQ. Prov Sgt. 
Got up to look, saw Acc. hit Set McQ on nose 
Brought on nosebleed; Sgt finally subdued Ac« 
5. S/Set McQueston 
Prelim questions. 


confined 


Have been prov sgt SINCE dix activated Was 
prov sgt 10/16. 


\t 1500 hours, Acc 


work he had bee n doing 


a pris., started argt ovel 

lold him to pipe down, he punched m« 

Started nosebleed; I subdued him. 

2300 hours that night, he was in at bedcheck 

: and all that day. 
Don’t know when he was returned, but he was 

‘ back AM 10/18. 

6. Cpl Aidlin 


Prelim questions. 


Missing at reveille, 10/17 


4 Cpl /Gd 10/16-17 
t Bedcheck 2300 hours 10/16, Acc. w 


iS pr sent 
in GH. 
Missing at reveille 0600 hours, 10/1 


Don’t know how or when he got out 


Pte Kunz 


\ND 


HE FIELD SOLDIER 


Prelim questions 
PAL 10/17 was in town ni. | 
Doughboy Bar, a dancehal 
Know it was 10/17 because my birthd 
Saw Acc. there; he 1 n dur rar 
| ooked ah 
lold | u bac] l 
dition and unlforn 
at SLAVC( une 
Denn Ha rival 
Nan cupation & residence \ 
elim question for civilian witness 


pl 
I 
Do vou know Ac 


\\ h its his nan 


10/17 PM he was in my establishme 
Remember it because he was noisy and 

work clothing 

Had to ask him to leave; he w urly drun! 
Lett when I| threatened to call MP 

law note: not hearsay; MCM par. || 
113b. offered not tor truth of matter asserte: 
but show Acc’s state of mind: consciousn 


of guilt and fear of MPs 
) Pvt. Hartwell 


l estimony same as Pfe Kunz—remembers dat 
bec 1use Kunz was throw ing birthday party 
Note: Before witness is called into court 

tell court his testimony i simply corrobe 

to show Ace downtown il th time 


Vi hether ct wants to heat 


on that point. If ct says no, don’t 
LO. Pte Lanigan 
Prelim questions 


Night of 10/17 
Had orders to pick up \c« 


pul him { 


Id patrolling downtow! 


Saw him in dungarees, 
boy Bar—he was tight 
l'urned him in to OD at Gd house—Lt Iver 
Pte Resnick with me 

11. Lt Iverson 
Prelim questions 
OD, 10/17-18 


\cc was missing prisonet 


coming out of Dou 


Turned in at Gd _ hous bout 0100 h 
10/18 by two MP 

12. Capt Rittenberger 
Prelim questions 
Detailed to inv chg rainst \ce by CO, 4 
Inf 
Conducted investigation at Gd hous 
Warned Acc of right 
Get exact wording of th ining 
rd 
\cc said he wanted to make written statem 
wrote ut in own handwritin nn 
enc 
| le ntify statement have L re d 
Var] Govt Exh A for identification 


| 
} 


addition | evidence 


n 
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No promises made to Acc before or during 
making of Govt Exh A for ident. 
—No threats—he and I only persons present. 
—Offer Govt Exh A for ident in evidence as 
Govt Exh 1. 
Law note: Admissible because voluntary. 


MCM par 114 a) 
13. Prosecution rests. 
C. NOTES FOR CROSS-EXAMINATION 
Capt DeJong, MC 

CWill testify that Acc while in confinement 
asked for treatment for dizzy spells. Bring out 
the following points): 
Witness has been regtl surg since 489th Inf 
activated. 
Has medical record of Acc before him. 
No entry showing any complaint by Acc of 
dizzy spells prior to 10 /14. 


D. AFTER FINDINGS, IF ACC. IS FOUND 
GUILTY 
1. Read Acc’s age, service, pay & data as to confine- 
ment from charge sheet. 

2. Ask Acc if those data are correct. 

3. Read prior convictions from statement furnished 
by Adjt 489th Inf. 

4. Ask Acc if that is correct. 


Nothing so extremely difficult about that, is there? 
It is bound to take time and thought, to be sure, but it 
is impossible to try an unprepared or a faultily prepared 
case properly. Some trial judge advocates go even 
farther, at least for their first few cases, and actually 
write out every question in full. That is not a bad idea 
at the start, particularly in order to get into the swing 
of framing questions so that they will not be double or 
improperly leading. And while some officers hesitate to 
go to that extent, believing that resort to a list of pre- 
pared questions might brand them as beginners, it is a 
fact that courts-martial esteem the practice highly, on 
the theory that it shows thorough preparation. Refer- 
ence to the outline of proof in the trial brief will serve 
the purpose if one’s only aim is to impress the court; 
but TJAs will frequently find that they will help their 
own presentation very considerably by formulating 
their questions in advance. 
Some general hints on presentation are also in order. 
Be straightforward. Be forceful, at least to the point 
where your manner and bearing carry assurance. Be- 
yond that it is largely a matter of temperament and 
personality, but you must go that far in any event. Re- 
member—and this is a suggestion for the TIA who has 
practiced law in civil life—that the technique which 
impresses or convinces a jury is apt to have quite the 
opposite effect on a court-martial. There was an officer 
who in civil life had had a very extensive trial experience 
before juries—he had tried several hundred cases all 


JOURNAI 


] anuar) 


told—who made such a botch of things in his first ap 
pearances before a court-martial that the members of th: 
court went out of their way to complain to the stafi 
judge advocate about the way the cases were presented 
A court-martial doesn’t want finesse or restraint or dif 
fident mumbling—it looks for directness, the one-tw: 
three approach, the straight center rush or the thrust of! 
tackle. 

And it expects the trial judge advocate to be pre parec 
at every step, and to have every document ready withou 
fumbling. (Go over the case with your assistant, an 
have the exhibits so arranged that he can hand them uy 
to you as you need them.) Nothing gets the TJA off 
a worse start than having to hunt around, during th 
preliminary stages of the trial, for copies of the specia 
orders appointing the court. In addition to having you: 
exhibits ready, you must be ready with legal authorities 
In most instances, as in the trial brief set out above, 
mere reference to the Manual is quite sufficient, and 
reading of the matter referred to will do the trick in 
court without elaboration. If, however, the Manual does 
not answer the question, do not hesitate to go to the 
staff judge advocate—or write to him, if his office is not 
in the vicinity—for advice. It is part of his job to advisi 
['JAs before trial, and he will be delighted to assist you 
and to discuss your legal problems with you. (It is so 
much easier for him to talk to you before hand than to 
have to struggle with errors in a record afterwards. ) 

Remember also that you are more than just a prose 
cutor intent on winning a case; you have a definite duty 
to assist the court in ascertaining the truth. 


As the Manual says (paragraph 41d): 


Any act (such as the conscious suppression of evi 
dence favorable to the defense) inconsistent with a 
genuine desire to have the whole truth revealed is pro 


hibited. 


While you are no longer in the anomalous position 
occupied by the judge advocate of a court-martial _ 
to the 1920 amendments to the articles of war, who w: 
expectec d to combine in his own proper person the mae 
tions of prosecutor, legal adviser to the court, and 
guardian of the rights of the accused—an obviously im 
possible position—you may still be called on by the 
court for advice on a point of law (MCM, paragraph 
41d), and you are still the sworn officer of the court 
who must certify to the correctness of the record. Yo 
represent, in short, the United States of America: don't t 
let your natural desire to win a case ever lead you to 
the point where you lose sight of your larger respon 
bilities. 

It is an excellent idea, even in the simplest cases 
make an informative, matter-of-fact opening statement 
without ruffles or flourishes or spread-eagle heroics. \ 

“The prosecution will show that this accused 
mitted the heinous crime charged against him, aah v 
convince you beyond a reasonable doubt that he + 
serves the heavy penalty required by the articles of 








upon conviction of that offense.” But rather, “The 
secution will show that accused went downtown on 
h-and-such a date with a pistol under his shirt; that 
took the pistol out in the course of the evening and 
nted it at a number of persons; that he was seen 
king to the deceased just before the shot was fired, 
| that immediately afterwards, when he and one 
vate Johnson were outside the dancehall, he asked 
. handkerchief with which to clean his pistol. The 
secution will further show that next morning the 
used’s pistol was examined and found to have been 
ently fired; and it will show you through the testi 
ny of 


a recognized ballistics expert that only pistol 
No. 91732 


, which the property records of Company C 
w was issued to accused, could have fired the bullet 
hich caused decedent's death.” Just a calm statement, 
th sufficient detail to enable the court to follow the 
vidence as it goes in. The more complex the case, the 
iger the opening statement; but the tone is always 
lispassionate and the content always informative. 
Much the same is true of your closing argument; no 
pellbinding, just a reasoned summing up of what you 
have proved, pointing out the unsoundness of any of 
when 
rybody is tired, the briefest kind of a summation is 


defense contentions. Even in a long case, 


helpful. I can recall a case of drunkenness on duty, a 
bitterly contested affair. All the witnesses testified that 
the accused had been drinking, and that his faculties 
re perceptibly impaired, vet many witnesses refused 
vy he was drunk, since he was still able to stand up. 
lhe prosecution made no closing argument, and ac- 
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ounsel, 1m OUT 


/ 


cused was acquitted. I have always felt that if the TJA 
had made a one-sentence summary, simply calling at 
tention to the fact that every witness testified that ac 
cused’s faculties were appreciably impaired and that 
that constituted drunkenness under AW85 (see MCM, 
page 160), the result might have been different. 

And finally, a word of caution about the record: It is 
your responsibility, and your certification. There is a 
strong temptation, in the case of records of trial by gen- 
eral court-martial, to rely entirely on the reporte! If 
the re porter is an old hand, such reliance may well be 
justified, but when he is green, and these days most re 
porters are very indeed you are 
trouble if you do not check his work very carefully 


for form and substance 


heading for 
both 
we ll, the 


not into the r 


green 


It there are mistakes 
crawl letter goes into your 201 file, 
yorter 's 


Wher special court-martial records ir involved, 


there is of course no re porter in the usual case; the TJA 
is reporter and prosecutor both. A very common and in 
exact method of making up the record is to copy the 
witnesses pre liminary statements verbatim. The result 
is an inaccurate record, because the witness almost never 
says just what is in the statement. The solution is fairly 
simpk advocate 


let the 


if there is an assistant trial judg 
PTA trv the case, 


sistant to take down what is being said by the witnesses 


meanwhile directing his as 


In that wav it is pe rfectly easy to prepare a record which 
will reflect. iS if should, just what was actually said in 
court. If the TJA is on his own, he will simply have to 


struggle along 1S be st he can 


next issue 


Less Noise 


We have entered upon a tremendous conflict. It 


will tax our resources to the utmost. 


We shall need 


them all. My friends, there is a great deal too much 
excitement in the country. I am sorry to see it; a little 
cool determination is worth a great deal of noise. —GEN 
ERAL Rosert E. Leg, to an assemblage of citizens of 
Virginia, as quoted in Grant of Appomattox, by Wil 


liam E. Brooks. 
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SURVEY 


Mackinder’s 


‘Democratic Ideals 
and Reality” 


(A REVIEW BY DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI) 


\midst the many questionable benefits conferred 
upon us by the present boom in geopolitics, the atten- 
tion which it has redirected upon the ideas of the great 
English political geographer, Sir Halford Mackinder, 
must be accounted probably the most valuable contri- 
bution to a cle: irer unde rst nding of the issues f: cing us. 
Quite apart from their influence on General Haushofer 

about which there has been a flood of grotesquely ex 
aggerated claims—Mackinder’s ideas on the strategical 
configuration of the world-—first presented on the eve 
of the Russo-Japanese War to the Royal Geographical 
Society, expanded into book form fifteen years later, 
and now hap pily resurrected after two dec: ides of un 
merited oblivion—command universal attention. 

For the great truth which Mackinder was the first to 
grasp and expose was the fact that the unification of the 
globe, completed around 1900 after four centuries of 
unprecedented effort, had ended for good the period of 
happy-go-lucky methods possible as long as the exist- 
ence olf unoccupied territories offered a safety valve and 
buffer to the conflicting energies of the powers. In 
the new closed map, where every move reverberating 
around the globe immediately affected in some manner 
the position of every single member of the community 
of states, political action would henceforth have to base 
itse lf upon the close ‘st appreciation of the entire fielc 1. 

The basic guide for his reappraisal Mackinder found 
in the great contrast dominating the face of the earth, 
the contrast between | and and Sea; not as a static dis 


*& Democratic Ideals 
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and Reality. By Sit Halford J. Mackinder. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1942. 219 Pages; Illustrated; 


tribution of these two elements, but as the dynamic 4 
conflict between their human representatives, the plow 
man, the nomad, and the sailor. Pursuing their per 
ennial conflict throughout the course of the history ot 


the Olc | Work 1, he saccocded in tré instorming the old, 4 
piecemeal static political geography into a brilliantly 

stimulating dynamic account of how the present world ; 
had come into being as the result of more than six thou 4 


sand years ot struggle between the powers of the land 
and those of the sea. 

Within the scope of this review neither the ingenuity 
with which this conception was carved out nor the felici 
tous observation to which it gives rise can receive ad 
High admiration for this historical 
part of Mackinder’s bold attempt to redraw the map ol 
the globe and fuse geography and history into a new 
and deeper combination, cannot, 


quate recognition. 


however, entirely { 
suppress the misgivings which his methods and results ‘ 
: It is not at alla 

narrow matter of caviling at the many 
exactitudes,” 


must necessarily arouse on close study. 
“historical 
inevitable or not, of such a “world history 
fresco.” The objections Mackinder gives rise to affect 
the very roots, the conscious or subconscious presuppos 
tions of his own survey. 

Flushed by the amazing new perspectives of his di 
coveries Mackinder has let himself be misled into at 
tributing to them a significance transcending anything 
that can be legitim: itely attributed to them. Seeing t! 
world with the eyes of the geographer and not the hi 
torian or the strategist, he is inclined to erect its gre 
geographical features into the ultimate realities of 1 
cernational organization, absolute, rigid, without bas 
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lity, forgetting that no mere geographical feature 


sesses in itself intrinsic, unchanging value, but gains 
ver temporary value it may acquire only in the 
changing web of the political situation and of its 


tarv instruments 


[hat is v hy the kernel of his tea hings, the pivot i! 


f the North Eurasian heartland in world politics 
the intensely suggestive manner in which it is 
We 
rat Ideals and Re al 
that part of Northern Asia, the areas of which 


¥ n to the icebound Arctic Sea 


tT 
‘ 
essible to navigation trom the 


nted by him, does not carry full conviction 
* riginally defined in Demo 


he nce 


Chis defini 


he subsequently enlarges to “the region to which 


ind which are 
ocean. 
¢ modern conditions secapower can be refused ac 
But how this defensive quality of inaccessibility 
capowel can guarantee to its poss¢ SSOI POSItive con 
| over the entire Old World, or in Mackinder’s ter 
ic) nology, the World Island, the author complet. ly fails 
make cleat 
Nor does the historical evidence bear him out. We 
y even accept his plea that in tormer periods the 
itland was unable to exercise its menace for lack of 
Yet, control ol the 


npower. heartland has in itself 
been so Inc ipable of conferring upon either Tsarist o1 
Soviet Russia domination first over the Old World and 
hen the world at large that we find especially Soviet 
Russia aware of dangers menacing it from all sides and 
perately girding its loins to withstand the onslaught 
Nor is this modification by the general balance of 
ources and political alignments the only point in 
hich Mackinder’s swee ping claims demand qualifica 
n. At the time when he first conceived his picture of 
the Geographical Pivot of History, the military struggle 
lor power was still a strength duel between Land and 
Sea Power in which a stronghold of Land Power in 
cessible by Sea Power might conceivably be attributed 
uch predominance. Even at that moment, however, 
n unusually far-sighted British statesman, the present 
Secretary of State for India, L. S. Amery, in the session 
t the Royal Geographical Society to which Mackinde: 
first submitted his ideas, raised most pertinent doubts. 
He asked whether any such temporary constellation 
uld retain its significance after the use of Air Power 
What I was coming to is this: that both the sea and the 
ilways are going in the future 


Pee ee es ie Ss 


it may be near, or it 
1\ be somewhat remote—to be supplemented by the 
ras a means ol locomotion and whe n we come to that 
a great deal of this geographical distribution must 
€ its importance, and the successful powers will be 
se who have the greatest industrial basis. It will not 
itter whether they are 1n the center of a continent o1 
an island. Those people who have the industrial 
ver of invention and of science will be able to defeat 
others.” 
In the light of the events of the present struggle we 
v feel reluctant to commit ourselves to the idea of so 
sided and unqualified predominance of the air fac 
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YQ 

I he ] Li} St Yet \ 
( am tha he que i nel 
domin tion h become nee n} I bly more « | 
han he O/ plihec SSC wh \I 
to reduce it \nd in the light of the rema 
ner in which the new Floudin 1] l ( 
n divesting himself he sé n fet 
ters, W¢ will be mnciuned at k t to agree with him tl if 
potential rorces both ni! ural ( urce n 
power, and above all the gift to marshal thes 

nd ipply them strate ut lly likely we I 
than the possession or strategn positions 

While \lackinder’s tendency to see] the ( 
realities ol world politics in the Major Veo! phic ! 
features cannot be iccepted without serious qi ca 
tions even in the Strategic sphere where its signil nce 
is after all strongest, it becomes wholly unacceptable 


\' hen tran posed Into the p rite il sphe re propel ( I 


ried awav by his interpretation of world history es 
sentially the struggle between the seaman’s and the 
landman’s point of view, Mackinder is led thereby to 


postulate a common front of interests of the insular as 
against the continental powers, which has no founda 
tion. Curiously enough in this error he has had a dis 
\dmiral Mahan 


who ba ed 
his otherwise brilliant exposition ol thre 


Problem of 


tinguished pred cessor 1n 


\sia” around the turn of the century on the as ump 
tion of a fundamental identity of interests between 
Britain, Germany, Japan, and the United State nd 
this at the very moment when in Germany 1 irpitz was 


endeavoring to redirect the 


entire course ot German 


policy against Britain on the opposite assumption that 
the mercantile and naval rivalry between the two pow 
ers would prove the ultimate and outstanding reality 
of the coming century 


In 1919 the external aspect ol the world ituation 
claim that 
Islanders ind 


“There can be no mistaking the signifi 


The collapse 


seemed for a moment to support Mackinder’s 
the 
Continentals 


Wal had been between 


a struggle 


cance of the unanimity of the islanders 


of Russia has cleared our view of realities, as the Rus 
sian revolution purified the ideals for which we have 
been fighting.” But less than two years after his state 
ment, that “unanimity of the islanders” broke down 


signally at the Washington Conference while Japan's 
subsequent career Cannot but cast serious doubt as to 
the similarity of insular ideals which t mporarily united 
her with the two \nglo-Saxon democracies igainst the 
menace of the “Continentals.” 

If the arrangement of the powers into Islanders and 
Continentals proved impossible even in 1919, how 
much less would it be possible in the pres nt struggle, 
whe re the Allied front comprises sic by sicle with 
insular Britain in Russia and China the two most con 
tinental of the major powers on the global strategic 
field? And where in this enumeration would the USA 
have to be placed? Granted that in her strategic posi 


tion she must he Viac kinder 


counted, as claims, an 
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insular power, does that make her also socially and cul- 
turally an island people, in the sense in which Britain 
on the one hand, and Japan on the other are profoundly 
influenced and determined by the dependence of a large 
part of their population on the sea? Or must not her 
inner structure be considered predominantly agricul- 
tural and continental? 

The raising of these questions in itself should be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the utter unreality of Mackinder’s 
attempt to separate the nations into islanders and con- 
tinentals. Geographical environment counts for a good 
deal in the forming of a nation’s outlook and character, 
but not for so much as to constitute the real determi- 
nant of its actions. Where a nation aligns itself is deter- 
mined by common blood, common inheritance, joint 
struggles, or, as in the present case, the elementary urge 
for self preservation, but hardly ever by the mystical 
bond of common insulz irity Or continentality. 

In fact, it would seem hardly worthwhile to devote 
so much space to the refutation of so obvious a fallacy, 
did it not conceal the very profound danger inherent in 
Mackinder’s ingenious interpretations, the danger that 
the consideration of seeming or genuine geographical 
and strategical determinants, the real factors in the 
world situation of today, the profound differences in 


Jan uary 


psychological structure, political ideology and historical 
development between the smaller members no less than 
the major elements of the international community, 
should be overlooked or at least unduly nelected. 

If one single factor can be isolated from the welter 
of misunderstandings and errors commonly designated 
as “Versailles,” it is precisely this—that the situation was 
treated as a mere question of external readjustment 
(including the new device of the League of Nations) 
instead of as a spiritual and psychological world crisis 
reaching far beyond the external sphere of power poli- 
tics to the very roots of our civilization. 

Thus Mackinder’s ideas, for all their keen interest 
and intensely stimulative value, demand careful dis- 
crimination, if they are not to create more harm than 
good. In Haushofer’s words, they form a potent drug, 
beneficial to him who is able to discern the element of 
truth beneath their fallacies and exaggerations and use 
them as a cordial stimulating his vision, but a deadly 
poison to all those who, taking them at their face value, 
let themselves be misled into erecting them into blind 
geopolitical shibboleths, as inade quate to grasp the stra- 
tegic problems of the present struggle as the incom- 
parably larger and deeper political issues which we shall 
have to face after it. 


The Press and the War 


(A REVIEW BY PRIVATE JOHN B. SPORE) 


Criticism of newspaper handling of war news is a 
popul: ir American pastime considered by the reader as 
an inalienable right much as the press itself considers 

“freedom of the press” an inalienable right. Mostly the 
critics—whether informed or uninformed—confine their 
comments to the manner in which individual news- 
papers “play a story’—the headline treatment or the 
promine nce they give one event in relation to another. 
Or again they may lambaste or praise the editorial pages 
or the columnists. Less often do they take issue with 
the news reports themselves. On the whole the Ameri- 
can public seems to accept the profession’s claim to ob- 
jectivity in reporting and writing. 

On the whole the public is right. Despite occasional 
errors in judgment aud, more rarely, pure stupidities, 
the American press brings to its readers today a clearer 
understanding of the world than any press has ever 
done in any other age of history. There is less hokum 
and more facts, less supposition and more knowledge of 
the forces at work in the world in our newspapers today 
than most of us realize. But there are weaknesses, too, 
and not the least of these is the lack of integration of the 
news. Whether you read a small newspaper with only 
a half dozen columns devoted to foreign and domestic 


*Free Men Are Fighting. By Oliver Gramling and correspondents 
of the Associated Press. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
488 Pages; Index; Maps; $3.50. 


news about the war, or a great metropolitan paper 

which never prints less than thirty columns, the picture 
of the world as reported is confused, and it takes an 
exceptional mind to make the whole global scene of it 
that it actually forms. The point is that to the news- 
paperman all news is relative to the other news on any 
given day, but is not strictly relative to the news on any 
other day. Today the collapse of the Afrika Korps will 
be told with black headlines and in three columns; to- 
morrow the driving off of a small Jap reconnaissance 
party in the Solomons may get practically the same 
prominence. Both were the “big” story of their re- 
spective days, but if both had occurred the same day 
there can be no question which one would have been 

buried. 

Mr. Oliver Gramling, in selecting, editing, and 
tying together the millions of words of Associated Press 
copy that have been written about the war to produce 
Free Men Are Fighting, could forget the —- 
factor in judging news values. His was the task « 
selecting the pertinent and the informative AP dis 
patches that tell the story of World War II from Sep- 
tember, 1939 to July 4, 1942. 

And in doing this book Mr. Gramling, unwittingly 
or not, reveals both the strength and the weaknesses in 
American foreign reportage. Free Men Are Fighting 
reveals more than a few blemishes. Go back to tl 
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rting on military activity in the first months of the 
n Europe. Here is a paragraph from Henry C. 


dy s views of the French Army on the Western 
it in October, 1939: 


Out of the forest on a cart came the bodies of two 
‘erman soldiers as evidence of the local victory. That 

the way the French are fighting the war, sparing men 
ut using guns to clear out objectives, then holding the 
sround against local counterattacks. 


Mr. Cassidy goes on to say that the French “make 
n that this is a real war.” 
\dmittedly, this was written during the “phony” 


d of the war gre. the blitz of Poland. 


point is that Mr. Cassidy's paragraph, while ob- 
tive reporting he 


told cle arly what he saw and 

ird—still was as phony as the war itself at the time. 
did not help the American public get a clear and 
thful picture. We cannot jump on Mr. Cassidy for 
it he wrote—he is a fine reporter who has since 
ed a world beat in pe caine Mr. Stalin to outline 
views in a letter to him. But we can make the point 

{ pure ly objective reporting doesn’t always embrace 

whole truth. 

\nother AP correspondent, Clark Lee, learned 
sreat deal about war and death and suffering on Bataan. 
He learned fast how to write about war, just as the sol 

rs he wrote about learned fast how to fight it. But 

ly in the campaign in the Philippines Mr. Lee filed 
spatch which contained these paragraphs: 


But 


The Japanese Army rushing toward M: nila from the 
Lingayen Gulf area is an ill-uniformed, untrained mass 
of youngsters between fifteen and eighteen years old, 
equipped with small-caliber guns and driven by desper- 
ite determination to advance. 


* »* * 


They carried .25-caliber rifles and about a 
quarter of them had .25-caliber submachine guns. 
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Unless they strike a vital spot these 
not kill a man. 


wounded three 
about. 


25 bullets will 
I have talked to many who have been 
and four times and still were walking 
One Filipino member of an armored car unit 


was hit in the head and in the back, but was not criti 
cally wounded 


Today I imagine Mr Lee would like to expunge 


most of those sentences. De sperate the Japs may have 
been, but he knows full well now that they were not 
untrained youngsters and he most certainly knows that 
the Jap 6.5mm. (.256 inch) rifle isn’t the almost harm 
less plaything he intimated it was. Mr. Lee learned fast 
and more than earned the editorial praise ol this maga 
zine which characterized his dispatch of February 5 as 
“the best this war has produced on any front.” 
And what Mr. Lee learned all of the other corr 

spondents have had to learn, or must learn before this 
war is fought to the final victory 


\ man may be born 
with 


may have the skill to write 
clearly and entertainingly, but to report a three-alarm 
hre, or a diplomatic conterence, or a war, 
edgc ol 


a nose for news, he 


spt ( ial know 


the subject he is about is 


writing necessary 
I'wenty years of armistice made our foreign correspond 
ents experts in the field of int rnational politics and 
diplomacy. \ny reporte! who missed the implications 
of Munich in 1938 would have been jerked back to 
police beat. But that honest reporters 


in all sincerity write 


and editors did 
and print a great amount of such 
military foolishness as the two ex imples cited here ji 
evidence that they had much to learn about war. And 


they are learning it. 


Free Men Are | ighting is history written day by day 
As such it doesn’t have a great deal of value although 
Mr. Gramling has done a good job in tying togethe: 
the many faces of the war. In many ways his style i 
reflective of the front pages for which the correspond 
ents wrote their stories. He uses almost to excess the 
leavening of human interest stuff that newsmen love 


“The Army Life” 


By Private E. 


J. Kahn, Jr. 


(REVIEWED BY G.V.) 


When Private Kahn’s Army pieces first began to run 

the New Yorker my first thought was that he ought 

wait until he knew a little more about the Army be- 
he wrote about it. Some of the comments he made 
an incorrect impression to readers who knew even 
ibout the Army than he did. 
was wrong. Private Kahn’s occasional mistakes 
, most of them, not his fault, but the Army’s. The 
os that seemed obvious to me after twenty-five 


ve service were not plain at all to the new soldier. 


*l be Army Life. By Private E 
1942. 


J. Kahn, Jr 
152 Pages; $1.75 


New York: Simon 


And somebody ought to have thought about these 


things beforehand and made them plain to every new 
soldier. 


It was also my first impression that, 


aside from his 


unintentional distortions or mistakes of facts, Private 
Kahn was telling a straighter, calmer, more keenly 
observant, and often more amusing, story of the new 
Army than anyone else who was reporting on it I’m 
certain now I wasn’t wrong about that. For his stuff 

entirely devoid of the Caricature, whimsy, and K P 


comedy that has marked most of the other writing on 
the Army by its new members. And his way of looking 
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at things was especially refreshing at a time when a lot 
of other books and articles were being written on the 
Army by writers prone simply to move 1917 and 1918 
up to 1940 and 1941. 

Private Kahn’s “way of looking at things” is just to 
put down what happened as he experienced it without 
straining for the funny, the absurd, or the militarily 
foolish or stupid. Indeed it is often his understatement 
that gives a particular force to his writing and makes it 
worth the closest examination by high authority as a 

report from the new army to the older one. It seems to 
me also that what he says may be far more appreciated 
in detail by the man of military experience than by the 
non-Army reader. 

lake the following passage and view it both as some 
thing for the general reader of articles about the Army 
and as something to be studied along with other reports 
in determining whether there isn’t room for improve- 
ment in the soldier's first day of military life. (Natu- 
rally, it should be remembered that this was a single 
report on a single camp and that more than a year 
had elapsed since it was written, during which some 
changes have been made.) 

You don’t have to be connected with the Army for 
very long to realize that one of the individual soldier's 
greatest tribulations is not knowing what is going to hap- 
pen to him next. Our first day, typically, was marked 
by uncertainty, and, aside from the tip about the chicken 
{which had been announced for dinner], our only piece 
ot f advance information was the news that we were 
scheduled to attend a movie. This kept our morale up 
for at least an hour, and some of the men in the group, 

carried away by the prospect, boldly offered to sacrifice 

as much as a whole week's salary, or almost five dollars, 
merely for the privilege of meeting the heroine in per 
son, provided, naturally, that she was Dorothy Lamour. 

While engaged in such speculation, we were led into a 

building, fingerprinted, and asked to state who was our 

nearest of kin, a matter of understandable interest in 
military circles. We stepped briefly into a small room, 
where a couple of soldiers armed with tape measures 
inspected our arms, legs, waists, heads, and necks, and 
presently we marched out again, moving along briskly 
when it became apparent that we were he: ding toward 
a sign saying “War Department Theater” and, pre- 
sumably, toward Miss Lamour. Inside, when the lights 
went out, we discovered to our dismay that the movies 
were on the instructive side, dealing, specifically, with 
first aid. To begin with, we saw a selected short subject 
on the treatment of large, bloody wounds and the ap 
plication of tourniquets. These pictures were so suc- 
cessfully realistic that quite a few of our group didn’t 
look at them at all. Another film dealt with the treat- 
ment of fractures, including ugly compound ones, and 

a third, a comparatively restrained production, touched 

on the subject of removing wounded soldiers from a 

battlefield. We were just learning how to lift up a cas 

ualty gently and put him on a stretcher when the lights 

suddenly went on and a bugle blew. A soldier bearing a 

flag marched up on a stage in front of the screen, fol- 

lowed by a first lieutenant, who ordered us to stand and 
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repeat, after him, the oath of allegiance to the Unit 
States Army. Thus, at 3:15 that afternoon, we becan 
soldiers. 


And here are two or three other mixtures of accura 
narrative, humor, and valuable military information 


In the Army, lunch, I learned, is dinner and dinner 
supper. All meals are chow. Our first supper was served 
shortly after five o'clock. Before leaving our barrac 
for the mess hall, a few instructions about recognizi: 
and saluting officers were read to us out of a book by o: 
of our corporals, a young man who told us he h 
already served two years of a three-year enlistment. } 
had barely concluded his reading when he happened | 
find a pair of red dice in his pocket, which he began r 
ing nonchalantly on a convenient mattress. He w 
prevented from organizing any group activities, hoy 
ever, by a call to supper. We had chicken again. 


Every soldier who reads The Army Life—and I'm 
including in the term soldier ev erybody from private t 
general—will have his favorite chapter in it. | particu 
larly like the short chapter entitled “Regular Outfit 
Kahn’s experience, as recounted here, seems exactly 
like my own a good many years back. “Before joining, 
he says, “a regular outfit at Bragg, I had been warned 
at my training camp by many a noncom who claimed 
to have my interest at heart that I had better watch my 
step. . . . The noncoms explained that while they, 
everyone knew, had been notorious for the ‘ities 
tion they displayed toward us new soldie -»% thing gs 
would be different as soon as we hit the Regular army 


When finally I got into a regular company, I was de 
lighted and surprised to find that the men in it weren't 
so formidable and that none of them hit me, even acci 
dentally. I was surprised, too, to find that the company 
already contained other selectees, who had also been ab 


sorbed into the regular army routine. . 


I suppose several million men have had that pleasant 
military surprise this time, but it is a keen one in any 
war. 

Any Army man who ever wrote anything for this o1 
any other magazine or new spaper—and that i is probab sly 
several hundred thousand men—will also enjoy, as | 
did, Private Kahn’s chapter on the writer in the Army 
“It is possible to write in the Army,” he says. You're 
damn right it is! But let Private Kahn tell about it 


It is possible to write in the Army, just as it is possible 
to swim under water, provided the swimmer does not 
try to carry things too far. It is not, however, so simple 
a matter as some outsiders seem to think. A theatrical 
producer I know, a man of normally sound judgment, 
told me a while ago that he thought a soldier should be 
able to turn out a play complete with stage directions 
and asides, during ten-minute breaks. I have never 
known anyone to write even the ending of an advertis 
ing limerick during one of them. They are usuall) 
spent in a supine position; the writer or any other so 


dier, for that matter, finds the first convenient resting 


place and occupies it without even bothering to invest! 
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te its potentialities as a setting tor some future first-act 
ile. Frequently we spend these breaks reclining in 


tches, areas on the whole for 


inappropriate literary 
mposition. 
[here are periods, however, that may be dedicated to 


iting 


Vell, l cant quote the whole book here, much as I'd 
to. It may well be that Private 
reached an active war sector. 


Kahn by this time 
If he has I wish him 
and hope that he comes through his battles and 
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writes of his whole experience of war in other books a 
vt od tol the \rmy and the country as this one 

lhe foreword of The Army Life is written by Major 
General E. F. Harding, former editor of The INFANTR\ 
Ot The Army Life he 


draft-board horoscope 


JOURNAL. whose 


Says, on 
predicts an early military career 
can learn much about what lies just around the cornet 

and how to take it This book sa 


mile about a 


Exactly 


ahead of every other written 


mans hrst 


days of military existence 


The Aerial Second Front 


| he aerial second front: We have all just discovered 
airplanes can fly. We are somewhat excited by the 
vs. A lot of tall talk is bei ing heard, therefore, about 
ibing Germany out of the war. Well, if I were an 
itionist, I would be for bombing Germany out of 
war from the air. First, it would take from six 
iths to a year to prepare the campaign, and any 
lay strokes an isolationist’s feathers in gratifying 
hion. Second, it would spare Germany the need for 
thdrawing armored forces from Russia, because ar- 
ed forces are not used against planes, neither is 
nfantry, and thus Germany could go on murdering 
Russia during this aerial second front, which makes it 
curious second front, indeed. 

Isolation takes different forms in different periods, 
ind sometimes it will fly through the air on a bomber 
plane. We must look beneath the form of each propos: i] 

its substance, and the substance of this one is anti 
I sk, antl ny asion, pro del: lV; but the TCs il GIVE away 
s that it is so exquisitely statistical. It bases its hopes 

in equation in which X equals the planes and pilots 
would lose in an aerial second front, and Y equals 
the factories Germany would lose, the entire proposition 
resting on the assumption that Y will be greater than 
X 
his mathematical form of mortal combat, this wield 
» of statistical sidearms, this offer to mow the enemy 
vn with a chart, has been the signature of all those 
10 tried to evade the issues in this war. I can remem 
et when they put their hopes in the fact that the At- 
intic Ocean is 3,000 miles wide. They couldn’t help 
ghing when they thought how disgusted Hitler 
ild be when he discovered that secret. Now they 
climbed from mental arithmetic to simple equa- 
from counting on their fingers they have pro- 
gressed to doing it with a pencil, but it still doesn’t 


uu can’t beat Hitler with statistics. The X, Y equa- 
needs a third element anyway, Z standing for time, 
When do you expect to do all this, handsome? If 
equation is to be valid, you must guarantee that 
your program will start, and take hold, before Hitler 
lefeat Russia. That guarantee must be absolute. 
ng that, your equation becomes a limerick written 


- 


on a back fence, proving only that somebody has been 
loitering here. 

Because, if Hitler beats Russia, his planes come back 
home, and who will be hardy enough to say that he can 
not maintain local ait superiority over his most vital 
centers? have a 
habit of forgetting that the other side builds planes 
Also the hope that Y, or Hitler’s losses, will be greatel 
than X, or ours, does not guarantee victory. 


The loudest exponents of air power 


His losses 
have to be enough greater than ours to knock him out 
of the war; Y could be five times X and still not do that 
\ctually, Hitler must have discounted a certain amount 


of loss from the air. Hell, he expected us to do some 


thing. He didn’t think we would sit there, like dum 
mies. 
Besides, the aerial second front guarantees to Hitler 


no action in the west this summer and no invasion this 
fall. These are not variables, but constants; things 
Hitler can depend on; unchangeable benefits on his 
side of the equation. But then, your statistical warrior 
often gives aw ay more than he keeps. So, on this point, 
though I am as air-minded as anybody in the country, | 
part company from Major de Seversky, 
ladies 


and bid you 
and gentle men to do so also if you desire to re 
tain possession of your shirts. 

[ can't forget 7, or time. Cargo planes, certainly, to 
bring supplies at once to those armies, 


and 
Chinese, which 


alone have major contact with the 
Long-range bombers instead of aircraft carriers 
of course; we can build them in a fourth of the time it 
takes to build a carrier, 


Aussian 


enemy. 


and they can arrive at the scene 
a tenth of the time it takes 
travel; plenty of Z here, or time; so good. Air-borne 
troops, wonderful; flying troops to action saves more Z 
But a merely because it is air, merely because it 
is not land or water, 


of action in a carrier to 


ir alone, 
a doodad, and if you 
postpone the second front this summer for the sake of 
it, air power then gives you a net loss of Z, or time, 
which is a strange way for air power to behave 

I fear the calculators, bringing statistics. I fear any 
plan which bids us do what Hitler expects us to do 
and no more. . Samuet Grarron, in his column, 
“T’'d Rather Be Right”—The Evening Star (Washing 
ton), August 6, 1942. 


bec omes 
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Tenaru Front 
the story of Marine 


The Journac breaks 


In printing “Tenaru Front”, 
fight on Guadalcanal (page 28), 
it standing rule about mentioning actual names of liv- 
ing men. We will continue to do this whenever we can 
get accounts of real units in action. 

Fine as this account is, we would have preferred our 
first detailed action story of American troops in this war 

have been about some Infantry outfit. But we 
haven't been able to get such articles yet, not even 
about Bataan. And so we're especially glad to get a 
bang-up Marine action story which shows a tough fight- 
ing American outfit, pride in which the Army can share 





] 


with the Marines themselves, the Navy, and the who 
country. 

The Journat and its readers owe a special debt + 
Random House, Inc. and to the Book-of-the-Mont 
Club, and Cosmopolitan Magazine, and to Mr. Richa: 
Tregaskis, the author, for permission to print Tena 
Front so that hundreds of thousands of Army read 
could read it and benefit from it tactically at the earlic 
possible date. 


War Bonds 


The two million of us soldiers now buying bon 
every payday at the most represents only half of ¢! 
number of soldiers in uniform. It may well be that son 
of the rest of us, because of heavy allotments to depen 
ents or for other good reasons, are unable to buy bonds 
by regular allotments of pay, but surely the two million 
figure could be boosted by another million or more. Thi 
arguments in favor of a regular monthly reservation o! 
pay for war bonds are well known and need not be r 
peated here. From a purely selfish point of view a ten 
per cent deduction for bonds is simply a damn good 
investment in the future for which we are fighting. 

The War Department through Rear Admiral Charles 
R. Conard, chairman of the Interdepartmental War 
Bond Committee, has publicly praised the record of 
million of us buying almost $13,000,000 in bonds every 
payday. But speaking as soldiers we think we could an 
should do a hell of a lot better. 


7 7 7 
Brass Hats 


To the Army man “brass hat” means one thing and 
to those who write and talk about the War who are not 
a part of the Army it means something else. To th 
soldier it simply means “staff officer”—somebody who is 
supposed to use his brains to help his commander plan 
for battle, and who therefore has a somewhat easier 
physical existence than the man who has to fight as well 
as think. 

But to the commentator on war, the old slang tern 
from the First World War has become a general term 
of criticism, if not derision and abuse, of everybody in 
the Army high enough up to do things (or not do them, 
on a big scale. To him it includes high commanders 
as well as staff officers, which it never has among mili 
tary men. So when the conduct of the war is unde 
heavy discussion (in other words, when we are not 
winning fast.) you see “brass hats” in every other edi 
torial and columnist’s piece. But when the war goes 
better the term tends to disappear. 

There was, in fact, an abrupt disappearance of th 
verbal thermometer of military success when the news 
about North Africa hit the headlines. And there were 


1 
hit 


a number of sincere apologies by men who had | 
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y been critical. They had learned what an Army 
already knows, and what all other Americans 
id know enough about war to realize—that surprise, 
cy, and planning of long duration are going to be 
ssary for every major military action we undertake. 
a 

# 0,000 JOURNALS 

: [here could hardly be a clearer sign of an expanding 
us military interest in the United States than the 
that we are printing almost 100,000 copies of this 
iary INFANTRY JouRNAL. Some of these will come 


from newsstands, we know, but only a fraction 


» the whole. And new regular readers continue to 
rease The Journat list by hundreds daily. 
3 [t may also be a sign that we are taking this World 


r more seriously than the last one when we realize 

t the top circulation of The Journat in 1918 was 

12,000. It should be said, however, that the maga 

was hampered in 1917-18 by many things that it 
inately does not have to face now. 

We're not going to guess yet at the top figure for this 

War. We're too busy trying to do our job to use any 

for such an estimate 


Insure Now 
u would be one of the first to holler if your outht 
t into a staging area for movement overseas before 
You 


Id bre vadcast to all your re llows that the people run 


had ever fired a rifle or been on maneuvers. 


y this wal certainly don’t know what they're doing 
But how about vourself, soldie r? Are you going to 
e one of the thousands of men who wait until the dock 

ust down the street before you decide that you’d bet- 
r have some insurance on your life? 

[he Army isn’t going to send you across until you're 
idy. But if it did it wouldn’t be much different from 

waiting until your boat leaves the docks to put in 

nsurance. National Service Life Insurance for 
100 or less costs only a few dollars a month. If 
you're going to take out a policy—and you should—do 
t now. 
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The Honor Roll Salutes 1943 


s The Journat begins on a new year it is fitting 


| nk for a moment of 1942 and the gratifying gain 
} in member-subscribers which that year brought. This 
F irgely due to the interest and initiative of loyal 

fheers in the field who, in the midst of war activities, 
3 by inging the magazine to the attention of fellow In- 


ymen, codperated in enrolling new members and 
ncreasing The Journar’s field of usefulness. To 
loyal members as to our new members we want to 
s full appreciation for everything they have done 
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and say in turn that we shall continue an all-out effort 
to improve The Journat as the “magazine for fighting 
men. 

With this first issue of The Journat in 1943 one 
Honor Roll unit—the 124th advances to a 
place under our bank of seven stars, having maintained 
a 100% [he 132d Infantry marks its 
sixth yeal as an Honor Roll unit by moving up tO SIX 


star position and the Ist and 31st Infantry move int 


the four-star class. Five Honor Roll units, celebrating 


their first 


Intantry 


Status since 1936 


anniversary as 100 


units, Move up unde! 


one star; these are the 


366th and 137th Infantry, 88th 
\irborne Infantry, 35th Infantry Training Battalion 
and 16th Infantry Training Regiment 

We also start off the new year in finest stvle by add 
ing eight new units to the Infantry’s Honor Roll. At 
the top of the list of these is the 94th Infantry Division 
which is the third division thus far to secure a 100% 
JourNAL enrollment of officers and thus be eligible to 


Honor Roll position. Joining the Honor Roll also ar 


the lllth, 376th, 301st, 117th and 114th Infantry 
Regiments, also the 926th Airbase Security Battalion 
and the 36th Battalion, Texas Defense Guard. His 
torical sketches of the first four of thes« organizations 
follow; those of the last four will ippear in future issue 
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94th Infantry Division 


[he addition of any new unit to our Honor Roll page 
is marked by general jubilation in The JourRNAL ol 
fice, but when a new unit is a whole division the cheers 
are threefold and immense. Our December issue listed 
the 2d Infantry Division on the Honor Roll, it likewise 
When 


that we 


being the second division to attain that place 
excitement had somewhat died down over 
began to hope that 1943 might bring new division 
into the Honor Roll fold and already that hop. has 
been justified. In this issue the 94th Infantry Division 
comprising the 301st, 302d, and 376th Infantry Regi 
ments, takes its place on the Honor Roll for the first 
time, thus getting the new year off to a spk ndid start 

Warmest appreciation is due Major General Harry 
J. Malony, who commands the 94th, as well as all its 
officers tor the interest, initiative and hard work that 
The 94th Division was 


constituted as an Organized Reserve unit in 1921, its 


underlies such an achievement 


organization during World War I having been author 
ized in Puerto Rico but never carried out 
7 7 7 

The 111th Infantry 

A welcome newcomer to the Honor Roll this month 
is the 111th Infantry which boasts the proud distin 
tion of having participated in every war in which th 
United States has engage d. With the greatest pride Phe 
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Journa welcomes this unit to the distinguished roster 
of Honor Roll organizations, and expresses its apprecia 
Joseph 


and to his executive officer, Lieutenant Colo- 


tion to the commanding officer, Colonel 
Carvolth, 
nel Wilson H. Stephenson, for their interest and co 
operation in bringing the 111th to the 100% mark. 
Phe 111th’s history dates back to 1747 
forts of Benjamin Franklin brought into existence in 


when the ef- 


Philadelphia a group known as the Associators, militant 
citizens of Philadelphia and vicinity who pledged 
themselves to combat the constant forays of French and 
Spanish privateers against Delaware River settlements. 

Federal service of the 111th began with the Revolu- 
tionary War when the Associators took part in opera 
The War of 1812 


brought into federal service the group known as the 


tions with General Washington. 


State Fencibles which also, years later, served in the 
Civil War from April, 1861 to August, 1861. After 
this war, many State Fencibles joined the 72d Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry and, together with another 
Philadelphia group, Baxter's Fire Zouaves, served until 
the war's close. It was reorganized in 1879 as the 3d 
Infantry Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania, 
and came back into federal service in the Spanish 
\merican War. 

This regiment served on the Mexican Border in 
1916, and in 1917 by request of the President did duty 
along the Susquehanna River. It then went to Camp 
Hancock, Georgia, with the 28th Division. A reorgani 
zation followed in which the 3d was merged with the 
10th Pennsylvania Infantry to form the 110th Infan 
until October, 1918, the 
participating in the Champagne 
Oise 


try. From June regiment 
served in’ France, 
Marne, Aisne-Marne, 
offensives. 

Mustered out in May, 


ization of the Pennsylvania National Guard was begun. 
\ +4 


\isne, and Meuse-Argonne 


1919, in October the reorgan 


The 3d and 6th Regiments consolidated to form the 
present 111th Infantry, dating from April, 1921. The 
regiment was once more mustered into federal service 
in February, 1941. 


The 376th Infantry 

This month we welcome to a place among Honor 
Roll units the 376th Infantry which through the efforts 
of its commanding officer, Colonel Maximilian Clay, 
and its adjutant, Captain John R. Dossenbach, has at- 
100% member-subscriber status. The 


tained regi 


ment is to be congratulated on its achievement and 
The Journat expects it to pile up many Honor Roll 
stars to its credit in the years to come. 

The 376th Infantry is a part of the 94th Division 


activated at a northern post in September, 1942. It was, 
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however, organized in 1921 as a part of that divisio 
The 376th, by reason of the area which it comprises 
the northeastern section of Massachusetts—can just 
claim an exceptional heritage. In this part of Mas 
chusetts are Bunker Hill, Concord, and Lexington 

The 376th Infantry’s coat-of-arms was designed 
1924. The upper right hand section is of infantry bl 
and has been left blank. A thunderbolt on a band 
fiery red and a rattlesnake on a field of gold supp 
“Don’t Tread on Me” form the rest 
the coat-of-arms. 


ing the motto 


The 301st Infantry 

The 301st Infantry, which in September, 1942 was 
activated as a part of the 94th Division, this month 
makes its bow on the Honor Roll page. | he regimen 
Colonel Roy N. Hagerty, deserves high 
praise for bringing the 30 1st to the 100% mark, as ck: 


commander, 


also his adjutant, Captain George W. Brumley. 

The 301st was originally organized at Camp Devens, 
Massachusetts, in 1917 as a unit of the 76th Division: 
it served as a regiment in France during World War | 
In 1921 the 301st was reconstituted as a regiment of 
the 94th Division, and continued as such until its of 
ficial activation at a northern post in 1942. 

The regimental crest of the 301st features a hub in 
honor of its mother city, Boston, Massachusetts; tr ops 
from Boston originally composed the organization and 
during its existence as an Organized Reserve unit its 
headquarters was there. 

it et Ao 
Headquarters Staff, Texas Defense Guard 

In the December issue the name of the Headquart 
Staff of the Texas Defense Guard was added to the 
Honor Roll, having reached a 100% member-subscriber 
status through the efforts of its Chief of Staff, Lie 
tenant Colonel Neill H. Banister. 

[he Texas Defense Guard is composed of fifty-on« 
separate Infantry battalions, of four or more companies 
each, and totals a strength of some 20,000 officers and 
men. The State Headquarters is organized with 
general and special staff, similar to an infantry division 
staff, and each battalion has its own headquarters dé 
tachment. 

Organization of the Texas Defense Guard was 
authorized by an amendment to the National Defens 
Act. 

Texas, like many other states, found itself without 
any military force to protect its 240,000 square n iles 
when its National Guard officers were called into fed: 
eral service in 1940. The Defense Guard was created 
to take over these duties. Its formation was authorized 
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ymendment to the National Defense Act, which 
1s officers had helped to draft. Units of the De 
Guard are located in strategic positions through 
the State, and have concentrated forces near vital 
nunication centers as a protective measure. The 
rd is playing an important role on the home front 
ng the emergency and The Journat is proud to 
me its Headquarters Staff to the Honor Roll 
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e 406th Infantry 


the December issue of The Journac the name of 
406th Infantry was added to the Honor Roll—that 
through the zealous efforts of its commanding of 
Colonel B. F. Hurless, having reached the 100% 
nber-subscriber goal. Congratulations are due Colo 
Hurless and his officers for this achievement and 
Journat takes particular pride in seeing the 406th 
its place among Honor Roll units. 

Under Section 3a of the National Defense Act, the 
h Infantry was first organized as a part of the 
| Division in November, 1921. In 1927 the unit was 
ngthened by transfer to it of seventy-two members 


the 


45lst Infantry and thereafter its officers at 
led summer camps together and gained distinction 
the field of rifle and pistol shooting. In 1929 its regi 
\tal coat-of-arms—a blue shield encircled by twenty 
silver stars—was designed by the Reserve and ap 
ved by the War Department. The regiment's motto 
lo the Front.” 
On September 15, 1942, the 406th was activated at 
southern post, and Colonel B. F. Hurless assumed 
mmand. To its officers is entrusted the responsibility 
ining the new regiment and preparing it for pat 


ipation in its first war; indeed, their duty it is to sec 


that the 406th goes “To the Front” well able to cope 


ith the f¢ re. 


The 302d Infantry 
\ led to the | lonor Roll in OUI Dece mber issue Was 
02d Infantry which, in record time, secured a 
. 100% 
its Infantry personne l. The 
302d, a part of the 94th Di 
vision, is located at a north 


enrollment of all ol 


ern post, and to its com 
mander, Colonel Earle ‘A. 
Johnson, and its adjutant, 
Captain John N. Smith, 


goes credit for the work of 





enrolling members which 
brought the 302d to Honor 
tus. The 302d was organized at Camp Devens, 
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Massachusetts, in September, 1917, as a unit of the 
76th Division. It was sent to France in July, 1918 and 
used as a replacement unit at Bordeaux. Demobilized 
in 1919, it was later reconstituted and consolidated 
with the 302d Infantry which was organized in 192) 
as a unit of the 94th Division, Organized Reserves 
[The regiment was reactivated September 15, 1942, 


lor participation in the present Wal 
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The 309th Infantry 


The 309th Infantry, which was added to the Honor 


Roll in the December issue of The Journat, attained 


its 100% member-subscriber status through the loyal 


efforts ol former 


its com 

4 
p) manding officer, Colonel 
ie Leo Donovan, its present 
commander, Colonel Ollie 


W., Reed, and Its 


adjutant 


Captain James W. Grant 
[he regiment was reorgan 
. ! 

ized and activated as part ol 
the 78th (Lightning) Di 


vision at a southern post in 
August, 1942. However, its 

history dates back to World 
War I as it was first organized at ( imp Dix, New 


Jersey, in 1917. In S ptember the regiment received its 





hrst increment of the first draft—men of the now 
famous “five per cent” who were selected for their 
special qualifications. 

om 

By May of 1918 the 09th's personnel were in good 


fighting trim and welcomed the order to proceed over 
seas and stand prepared for serious action in France 
An advance party, composed of specially selected of 
heers and noncommissioned officers. had preceded th 
regiment and attended a course of instruction in one 
of the newly established Army schools in France. The 
regiment crossed in several contingents but was re 
united in time for participation in the Battle of St 
Mihiel which began on Septembx r 11, 1918; its losses 
were heavy in this engagement, totaling 431 enlisted 
men captured, wounded, missing, and killed. Later it 
took part in the Argonne Forest engagement, suff ring 
a loss of 1,474 men. 

The 309th’s regimental crest was prepared by Colo 
nel William Carleton and approved by the War De 
partment in 1924. The three iron crosses signify the 
three World War « ngagements in which the organiza 
tion participated; the mermaid is indicative of the regi 
ment’s allocation to southern New Jersey 
on the shield 


The motto 
“Esse Quam Videri” means “To Be 


Rather than to Seem.” 






































HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high-standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one full year of all-out membership in the 
Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations which we take 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia 


Kok tok bn 


34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
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Lith Infantry 
22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
2d Infantry 

131st Infantry 
30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
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14th Infantry 


29th Infantry 
129th Infantry 
165th Infantry 
150th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
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9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

18ist Inf. (6th Massachusetts) 
28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 


Illinois 


Washington 


[linois 


Sth Massachusetts 


Illinois 


Illinois 
69th New York 
West Virginia, 


Ohio 


DIVISIONS 


81st Infantry Division 
2d Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 





the greatest pride in listing below. 
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27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa) 

140th Infantry (Missouri. 

General Service School, Philippine 
Army 

163d Infantry (Montana) 

57th Infantry (PS 

138th Infantry (Missouri 


* 


149th Infantry (Kentucky 

501st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 

60th Infantry Training Battalion 

367th Infantry 

79th Infantry Training Battalion 

6th Infantry (Armored 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana 

58th Infantry Training Battalion 

134th Infantry (Nebraska 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

2d Bn., 37th Infantry 

7 lst Infantry (New York 

756th Tank Battalion (Light 

80th Infantry Training Battalion 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 

88th Airborne Infantry 

137th Infantry 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

l6th Infantry Training Regiment 
‘76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 


try Training Battalions ) 


16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 

503d Parachute Infantry 


/ 


2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, Californi 

20th Training Bn., Branch Immateri: 

28th Infantry Training Battalion 

2d Bn., Texas Defense Guard 

58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 

6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial! 

359th Infantry 

76th Infantry (1st Virginia ) 

21st Intantry 

23d Infantry 

; 

903d Airbase Security Battalion 

27th Infantry Training Battalion 

378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Sist Reconnaissance Troop 

17th Training Bn., Branch Immateria 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

23d Training Bn., Branch Immateri 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hdgrs. Staff, Texas Defense Guard 

795th M.P. Battalion 

2d Bn., 385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

56th Training Bn., Branch Immateri 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Airbase Security Battalion 


; 


36th Bn., Texas Defense Guard 


STATES 


Missouri 


Texas 
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TheVJournal 


Good Luck from The JOURNAL 


lo the Editors of The INFantrry Journal 
Sirs 


Just can’t resist returning your reminder with the com 
ents on the bottom. The sooner I go over the sooner I can 
me back and start a home for my wife and daughter. 

\s an enlisted man I served twenty-five months on Cor 
regidor and hunted all over Bataan during that time. Every 
idvance made by the Japs hurt like the devil. I helped 
build and store all of the equipment in the underground 
hospital on Corregidor in 1939. You know how senti- 
mental a soldier is about such things. I drank cocktails on 
the porch of the agricultural station at Lanao and saw the 
inusual experiment of grafting lemons, limes, and oranges 
on the same tree there. Many of my old buddies were still 
but if I can 
live to walk down the streets of Manila ahead of my men 
ind run every Jap into the Pasig River I will feel compen 
sated for their portion of the misery they have caused. 

My wife feels the same w: 1y | do and seems to feel that 


I will come back. 
} 


there. God only knows where they are now, 


I'm not quite so optimistic my self, but 
This world will be a safer and better place to live 
ifter we have cleaned it up and I won't have to submit 


€ if 


requisition every time I want to see my wife or live in 
fear for her safety. 
Sincerely, 


LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY 


\PO 
5 5 A 
Shoot-the-Editor Department 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNaI 
gC 


1y do you persist in violating the sound military dic 
hat all messages and reports shall observe the three 
nd be clear, concise and complete? 


hen you have a particularly important message, such 
first in the November Journat, \ 
thereby reducing legibility, and run the lines entirely 

s the page, making them difficult to follow? 

the same issue, 


why do you tint the 







“The British Army Hardens Up for 
"has excellent material well-nigh ruined by choppy 
layout and tints in two tones. 

ppears that you are in the hands of a printer who has 





















a layout novice experimenting expensively with your ma 
terial. 

[he two outstanding publications of recent years are 
Life and The Readers’ Digest staff 
study both periodic: ils with view to idopting the good 
points of each 

In Life 


with the liberal use of illustrations well reproduced on ex 


| suggest that your 


you will find material dramatically presented, 
cellent paper. In The Readers’ Digest you will find a most 


convenient size and material well condensed without im 
pairing its value. 

If you will reduce The Journat to a size which could 
be carried in an ofhcer’s blouse por ket, make it easy to read 
and substitute more digests from other sources for many of 
the appeals for support which now occupy valuable space, 
your circulation and your value in war and in peace will 
automatically increase 

Yours very truly . 
Rosert H. Murray 


Valparaiso, Indiana 


The 


rece ived within the memory of its pres¢ nt editors on 1ts 


On the other hand, we 


This is the first strong criticism JouRNAL has 


typography and layout have 
had some handsome complim« nts from some men who 
stand high among the judges of typography in the 


country And so we spring to the defense of our print 


Garrett and Massie of 
ceived more than one award for fine printing 
We have 
of the largest magazine circulation companies in the 
“Your 


In fact, the 


Richmond, who have re 


a recent letter from a high official of one 


United States who says, editorial and pictorial 


content is excellent whole magazine ap 
peals to me gre atly.’ 

7 A 7 
Don’t-Shoot-the-Editor Department 
lo the Editors 
Sirs: 

How can you publish 


of The Inranrry Journat 


JOURNAL on 


Con 


an excellent 
high quality paper for a mere three dollars a year? 


such 


gratulations for a remarkable job! 
Yours 


sincer®re ly 


LIEUTENANT COoLoNeE! 


Miami Beach, Florida 
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To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

My copy of The Inrantry Journat is of great assist 
ance in presenting to my men practical applications and 
uses of their training at this center. The men have a greater 
appreciation of their work here, when they hear and read 
of the way in which this training is being used by the men 
who have gone before them. 


Yours very truly, 


CAPTAIN 
Camp Roberts, California. 
y 7 y 
ROTC Reader 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 


Just a note to let you know I thought my first year’s sub- 
scription to The Journat a worthwhile investment. I am 
looking forward to future months of enjoyable and informa- 
tive reading. 

Sincerely yours, 
WictraM R. Carraway. 
Second Year Advanced ROTC 


Georgetown University. 


a ae 
A Proud Son To His Father 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNar 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is check in the amount of $3.00. Request that 
subscription be entered for one year to be delivered to the 


father of the wndewignes, a corporal i in the Florida Defense 
Forces, -———————. 


Many thanks, 
A. ]. MacGrtt. 
APO 


a. 
The Pen and the M1 Rifle 


To the Editors of The Inrantry Journal 
Sirs: 

Apropos the new heading of the “Meet Our Authors” 
section of The INFANTRY JouRNAL in the November issue, 
the pen may be mightier than the sword and the two of 
them together may be damned near Olympian, but I say 
an Infantry magazine should symbolize its authors with a 


pen and M1 rifle. That would be Olympian. 


Capratn CLOSEREADER. 


If Captain Closereader will kindly turn to “Meet 
Our Authors” he will find his good suggestion adopted 
with this issue. We shall send him the sword as a pres 
entation saber in reward. 


Doughboy Song 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JournNaAL 
Sirs: 
Find enclosed cash to amount of three dollars, this to 
renew my subscription to The Journat, and here's a 
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thought you might use. We, the Infantry, need a song. 

The Artillery have their caissons to keep rolling. 

The Navy has anchors enough to give “aweigh.” 

The Air Forces has its pair of silver wings, and so 
and on, all except the Doughboy. 

I propose that our magazine start a campaign. We mi 
have some Eddie Cantors or Irving Berlins in our milli 
or so soldiers, and say offer a few War Bonds to the bx 
song that will fit the Infantry. 

Nurr Sep 


The Journat will certainly plug any good n 
Infantry song it finds. But it’s got to be mt len i 
words and music. 


y y 7 


There Is More Terry Bull Coming 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

How about some more Sergeant Terry Bull? The recon 
naissance problem in the form of a questionnaire was inte 
esting too, and it is marvelous how the stuff comes back to 
you. I was a Cavalryman once. 

Mayor, Sicnat Corps 
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Of All Arms of the Service 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Sirs: 

It is a great satisfaction to hear quotations from [he 
INFANTRY JoURNAL coming so frequently from officers of 
all arms of the service. I hear these comments almost 
daily. . 

Sincerely, 
Bricaprer GENERAL. 
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That’s What We Try To Do—Help Good Soldiers 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JournNaL 
Sirs: 

Enclosed is $3.00 cash. Please renew my subscription to 
your magazine which I enjoy reading every month, as your 
articles help good soldiers in many ways. And so now wish 
ing your magazine lots of success in the coming year, | 
remain, 

Sincerely, 
Parvate WiriiaM J. Poust 


APO - 


4 ae 
Good Stuff—And Obtainable 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

Although I have read The Inranrry Journa to 
number of years whenever I was able to lay my hands on 4 
copy, this is only the second year I have been a subscriber 
to what I think is the best of the service magazines. A! 
though only an office soldier so far I have hopes. 

I should like to express my appreciation of the ty Pe ‘ 
quality of books handled by you. For a year I was 1 


™ 
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ere tes 





Fri 








e of the library at one of our coast defense posts, a 
which was not very well patronized for a while, 
y because of the type of books on its shelves. At 
us time I ordered a number of books from you and 
discovered that it was almost impossible to get a 
ce to read them myself, because they were taken out 
t as they came in. And let me assure you that everyone 
he post who did any reading at all was after those par 
ir books, because they contained material in which any 
er who wished to improve his military knowledge was 
ested. I confirmed then what | already knew that 
le the American soldier will read junk if he cannot get 
thing else, he prefers better material if it is obtainable. 
Sincerely yours, 


Mayor, MID. 


From a Good Cavalryman—and Much Appreciated 


the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 


Enclosed herewith 
[here has been an unnatural delay in sending this re 
tance because of the lack of US post offices here. Un 
rtunately I have lost your bill and it will cause additional 
rk for your accounting department. I know you will 
ppreciate the money 
[here is a waiting line in advance for my copy of The 
IneantRY JouRNAL. Even though I am in the Cavalry, 
re are many articles in The Journar that members of 
| services can enjoy and appreciate. 
| have been receiving The Journat sporadically and in 
xd condition. The July issue didn’t arrive at all but I was 
ible to borrow one. 
Yours is the only publication that keeps me and many 
thers of us in this corner of the world up to date. 
Sincerely yours, 
CorPoraAL 
\PO 
x y if 


We Don’t Remember Ever Getting a Nicer Letter 


lo the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
Sirs 


Sometime before Colonel H went overseas, he 
to me saying he had asked that The INFANTRY 
lounnaL be sent to Sergeant C. W. H——-———, the junior 
idier in this family. After arrival overseas he wrote about 
iin: | was to see that The INFANTRY JouURNAL was re 

d for the Sergeant. But like many another mother in 
ime of war, | was busy, and I neglected to check on 
matter of expiration. Last night I found on my desk 
nclosed reminder from you, mute evidence that the 
» sergeant would like me to do something about it 
1 see, the Sergeant is just fourteen. He was born on 
ening of September 17, 1928, and that same evening 
ie a member of his father’s command—an adopted 
er. The First Sergeant taught him to walk; the 
ils taught him to drill. He learned to shoot when 
little boys were learning to play with toy soldiers. 


} 


H 


+ 


rned his sergeant’s stripes (as an honorary member, 
irse) when he was nine. And it was a memorable 
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ceremony at Camp San Luis Obispo when the regimental 
tailor sewed his stripes on in the presence of his beloved 
company. His stripes, | was told, were “for service to Com 
pany D, and for machine-gun marksmanship.” The young 
Sergeant has grieved a great deal, and I know of once 
when he wept bitterly because there was no place for him 
in this war. 

He has saved and treasured his father’s copies of The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL since he was big enough to look at 
the pictures in them; and I do not think that he misses a 
word in The Journat these days. So, you see, 
H just couldn't get along without The INFANTRY 
Journac. And here, enclosed, is my 
subse ription 


Sergeant 


check to rencw his 
as a gift from his father 
Very sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Cuartes W. H 


We're Sorry to Lose Him 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Sirs 


Please cancel my membership-subscription to The In 
FANTRY JoURNAL which | believe terminates next month 
It isn’t that I didn’t enjoy your magazine; I most certainly 
did, but I was transferred to the Air Corps last February 
and haven't received a JouRNAL since then but I’m not 
kicking as | suppose my former buddies have been getting 
it regularly at their base in a certain combat zone. I said 
the fellows in my former platoon could have it as they 
would have much more use for it under the circumstances 
than I would and I know they all enjoyed it as much a: 
I did. | thought it about the finest journal of its kind that 
could be bought regardless of price 

Sincerely, 


SERGEANT, Army Arr Forces 


Depriv ed of Its Benefits 


lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journat 
Sirs 
Since being inducted into the Signal Corps, my copy of 
The Infantry JourNat has received so much “ofhcial” 
use that I have been deprived of its maximum benefit: 
Yours truly 


One More Knot—And a Big Hard One 


lo the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 
Sirs: 


I have received youl letter and check in payment for 
my article on “Three Simple Knots” in the November i: 
sue. Thanks a lot. 

Am saving a special knot for someone on the other side 
Someone I don’t like. Sure would like to show it to him 

Sincerely yours, 
O /C Maurice E.son 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 
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The Fetish of Toughness 

MacDonald Hastings’ article in the November issue 
of The Inranrry Journat, “The British Army Hard- 
ens Up For Battle,” raises the question: Are we over- 
doing the muscle stuff? We see indications that some 
enthusiasts are going to insist on “out-muscling” the 
Axis if it takes a decade. But in dealing with little 
bundles of military muscle and fanaticism like the Japs, 
these procedures are going to be singularly unproduc- 
tive. These enemies have been in training since they 
were born. There’s going to have to be some thinking 
done as well. 

There may be no harm in requiring soldiers to swim 
in battle uniform and equipment, climb walls, leap 
hurdles, cross catwalks, and play piggy-back to the ac- 
companiment of harmless mine bursts, smokepots, and 
even MG's firing over their heads, but this muscle- 
flexing should never be confused with battlecraft. I 
seem to remember that the Italian Army and political 
high command went in strongly for this kind of ex- 
hibitionism from 1936 to 1939. But all this violent 
exercise did not prevent one military disaster after 
another from Greece to Libya. 

Are tactics suddenly renovated by the mere fact that 
as a muscle-moved fighting unit each man can march 
a few miles farther, climb a higher wall, ford a deeper 
stream than he could before? Have those who are pro- 
viding a rigorous training program also carried out 
similarly rigorous thinking about how these men are 
to be used most effectively? Thought as well as sweat 
saves blood. 

You can have tough battalions and Frank Merri- 
wells; let me take the wise birds who know that frenzied 
activity is generally a by-product of poor thinking, who 
will march until they drop if you ask them to, but who 
know that there is a damned good reason behind it all. 
They have a right to knew that day-and-night vigilance, 
accompanied by equally hard thinking from top to bot- 
tom of command, is a part of the leadership under 
which they fight. Give the fighting man the best ma- 
chines, not just good ones, supply them with the best 

uns, the heaviest armor, the best codrdination possible 

tween all elements, above all give him the best lead- 
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ership, and the individual man in the ranks doesn’t 
have to be a Charles Atlas; plain Joe Doakes will do. 

The Nazi Army which rolled up the French in 1940 
did not out-muscle or out-sweat their enemy. The 
apple-cheeked boys in field gray were not marched into 
collapse; they rode in trucks, took plenty of time to rest. 
They could do so; their leaders had won the battle be- 
fore it began by superior material and mental prepara- 
tions. Let's get tough mentally too! 


Captain Jack ABSOLUTE. 


Eprror’s Nore: Captain Absolute makes a good 
point. For a British reaction to their Army training 
methods see page 52. 

ce #8 
Follow the Flag 


So the flag which has been missing in battle since 
Roosevelt charged up San Juan Hill is back with the 
fighting soldiers. Pictures of our Army's invasion of 
North Africa show our soldiers storming the beaches 
behind the color-bearer and Old Glory. It is all faintly 
reminiscent of the Civil War and “Rally around the 
flag, boys. Rally once again. . . .” 

What this foot-slogging buck private is curious to 
know is why the flag has come back. Is it to stimulate 
the troops or to provide a rallying point for the platoons 
and companies? Or was it to show the French and the 
natives that we were Americans, whom, presumably, 
they would welcome with open arms. Or maybe it was 
because modern war is mobile and out in the open 
again. 

Whatever the reason I’m all for it. Song and story 
have extolled the exploits of fighting men who fought 
bravely and bitterly around the flag. The flag-bearer 
himself was a man apart and when he fell the man 
closest to him seized the staff and carried on. It was 
heroics in the grand manner. 

But no fifes and drums, please. 

Private HEELCLICKE! 
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Global 
They call this a “global war” we're fightin’, and since 
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in it, well, I want to know what they mean 
bal”; what’s the score, that is. 
he November issue of The INFANrry Journat had 
ticle I thought might clear this point up—I been 
ribing to the magazine sometime now and most of 
stuff is good; makes sense and is helpful too. So I 
into that article “Maps, Strategy and World Poli- 
with teeth bared but I got severe indigestion on 
two, right in the middle of that sentence “One way 
pproximating true geographic relationship is to de 
what part of the global area is of least interest and 
t a projection which tends to lump the distortion 
hat area. [hus the ‘center of remoteness’ from the 
and its connecting lines is at or very near the South 
Now, of course, I know the South Pole ain’t 
1) mentioned in this war yet but as far as I’m con- 
ed the “center of remoteness” about global warfare 
till right in the top of my head. 

[| don’t give up easy so I read on and pretty soon I 
e to this. “To banish the distortion into the ‘inactive 
” we center the map on the opposite, or North Pole, 

| make linear scale true along radii from its pole along 


meridians.” And then, and here comes the prize 


[his is called—in the semantics of cartography the 
North Polar Azimuthal Equidistant projection and is, 
n spite of its name, a pretty good map for global 
rategy. 
Well, that’s one map I'll never own anyway—no PX 
uld have it for sale and if I had wrote my old lady 
all I wanted for Christmas was a “North Polar 
\zimuthal Equidistant projection” she’d have sweared 
like those hospitals that mix babies by mistake, 
\rmy’d switched her Joe for a Harvard guy. 
But I'd still like to know what global warfare is ex 
ctly, and for a fellow who used to be “in” with my ward 
boss in New York City, interest in big-scale “world poli 
is a natural. The Army don’t issue Webster along 
th uniforms and long underwear and shoes, though. 
\nd to figure out the kind of writing I’ve quoted a Web- 
ter at least is necessary. But better than a dictionary 
would be an article on global warfare, written so a guy 
me could understand it. 
\nd I guess I haven’t much of what the professors 
uld call “background” for such stuff either since I 
m to remember sleeping through geography and his- 
in school, because then just fightin’ and livin’ were 
important. Now, when I know it’s fight to live that’s 
problem, I figure the more I know of what it’s all 
about the better off I am. For them that understand 
things as selecting “a projection which tends to 
p the distortion in that area,” I say OK and more 
power to ’em. For me, I want to be made wise easy. So 
give it that way, will ya? 
Corporat ConFuUSED. 
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West Point 


soldier questions the value of the training the 
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cadets get at the Military Academy and we all realiz 
the important part the Pointer has played in our Army 
He is the catalyst that helps to transtorm our citizen 
army into a fighting machine 

Today the othcers who are 
small pr rcentage. 


academy men are but a 
[he realization that more men of 
West Point caliber will be needed has brought an in 
to 2.496. Of 


are x le ( ted trom 


crease in the corps of « idets from 1 ,96\ 
this number 180 (or forty-five 
the enlisted men of the Army 


being granted to men from civilian life are given to 


a VCal 


| he commiussions day 


those who possess technical knowledge that the service 
needs, yet cadets appointed from civilian life go to West 
Point, for the most part, without any military knowl 
edge. Of course, they are going to be taught in the 
' But the fact 
that all are not suitable is evidenced by the number who 
do not survive the first summer. On the other hand 
enlisted men selected for the \cademy must pass before 


Seve ral boards ol ofhice rs to dete rmin¢ 


\cademy, you will say, and that is true. 


whether or not 
the y are the material desired at the Point. If you are 
worried about how the soldier is going to make out 
scholastically after he enters the Academy, turn to your 
Army Register and note the number of “distinguished 
cadets who came from the Regular Army—this is in spit 
of the fact that all cadets appointed from the Army are 
only seven per cent of the corps. 

If the soldier tries for a Congressional appointment 
he meets a barrage of negative re¢ plic s to his le tters. If 
he is pe rmitted to take a Congressional examination he 
with students who have 
been at special prep and cram schools while he has been 
running a bayonet course. If he is overseas, he might 
as well forget about the Academy for the duration. For 
the last examination just one candidate was returned 
from all the Atlantic Defense Command. lamagine at 
tempting to study plane geometry when the only bool 
you can get is written in Icelandic 

The granting of more appointments to enlisted men 
will bring West Point more men who know what the 


SCOTe IS and will, moreover, be an inducement to those 


must ce ympete SC holast 1¢ ally 


eighteen and nineteen-year olds who are so gre atly de 
sired for our combat units. 


SERGEANT DuMBGUARD 
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Leather Belts 


I want to suggest a change in enlisted men’s uni 
forms, relative to the garrison belt. Although the leather 
garrison belt with brass buckle is not an article of issue 
nor is it regulation about eighty per cent of the men are 
wearing them and all of the new men are asking for 
them. Based on an army of seven and a half million 
men to completely discard this belt would mean a sav 
ing of approximately 900,000 pounds of brass and 
enough leather to make over a million pairs of shoes 

If the War Department would authorize a cloth belt 
with a leather-covered buckle it would not be any time 
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until all the men would discard the leather belt. The 
Sam Browne belt is optional with the officers. Why not 
make the same ruling to apply to the enlisted men? 
An enlisted man does not wear the belt over two 
months until it becomes unfit for use on account of the 
poor quality of leather used. I know that at this time all 
brass has been frozen but the manufacturers are put 
ting out a belt made of an iron buckle. This will use 
vitally needed iron and leather. The cloth belt should 
match the blouse and will be neater and much more 
comfortable than the leather belt. The buckle can be 
made of wood and should be either cloth- or leather 
covered to differentiate from the officer’s cloth belt. 

the present time it is a problem to get polish either for 
leather or brass. If I am correct, I believe that hardly 
any army in Europe is today using the leather belt. This 
cloth belt could come attached to the blouse and would 
be made in size in porportion to the blouse with five 
holes for adjustment. I want to see the American sol 
diers be the best-dressed soldier in the world, and I be 
lieve that with this type of belt attached he could 
wear the cartridge belt over it and make a neat appear 
ance. My many years of experience as an officer during 
World War I and since in the Texas National Guard up 
until last vear prompts me to send in this suggestion. 


Gus |. Rosensperc 


a ig 4 
I Want to Know Also 


One of the important principles on which the Army 
of the United States is founded is that when the leader 
of a unit becomes a casualty the senior member of that 
particular unit assumes command. To do that the sec- 
ond in command, as well as every other man in the unit, 
must know what is going on in his own and near-by 
units. 

But in most outfits men are not aliowed to look at the 
different orders that come down from HQ and new men 
don’t even know the name of their Service Command 
General except by accident and many men don’t even 
know what service command they are in. 

Men should know what is going on. When news is 
heard, it should be passed down. But this should not 
include rumors, for that would do more harm than good. 

If an order is secret keep it that way. Too many men 
in headqu: arters units give out confidential information 
which is soon known by almost everybody in the camp. 
But information which is not secret or confidential 
should be given to every man. In some units noncom- 
missioned officers are required to initial each report 
that comes in, while in other units a noncom can’t get 
within a ten-foot pole of an order or report. 

This war will not be won by generals but by the fight 
ing of each individual man, and he wants to know all 
that he can about the war and the Army. In the last 
war there were many cases of enlisted men taking com- 
mand of companies and other higher units after the 


officers had been killed or wounded. Our Army is estab- 


JOURNAL 


Janua 


lished on the principle that each man should be ab 
to take over the next higher command. But he canno: 
do it without knowledge. 

SERGEANT Curious. 


5 y 7 
They Don’t Come Any Better 


As an officer in the finest Army in the world you are 
a leader of men, respected for your abilities and ex 
pected to be just, firm, fair, and to perform your duties 
creditably. Because your responsibilities are great; b 
cause you are entrusted with the lives of the men under 
you; because your leadership will be a determining 
factor in winning this war—you must know your job 
and know it well. 

Did you ever sit down and analyze yourself, and ask 
yourself: “Am I a capable officer?” Have you ever 
wondered if your junior officers ever say, “The Old 
Man certainly let us down that time”; or “He’s much 
too big-hearted for his own good.” Or do you have 
self-confidence and feel deep down in your heart that 
they might be saying, “They don’t come any better 
than our Old Man.” 

None of us is perfect. However, we must constantly 
strive for perfection. An editorial in a recent issue of 
The INrantry Journat ably presented the reasons 
why all officers should use every available minute for 
professional study and enlightment on the modern 
methods of warfare. It is most essential that you know 
your job better than your juniors. 

Don’t be content to know your own job—know the 
next man’s job too— remember that promotions in wat 
time are rapid and battle casualties are many and the 
resulting change in command comes unexpectedly. 

A policy of fairness to fellow officers and men is the 
key to the lock of success in leadership. A fair officer 
never administers punishment without a hearing, and 
then makes the punishment fit the offense. He doesn’t 
hesitate and is big enough to change his mind when he 
has been shown that he is wrong. For this a sense of 
humor is invaluable. A fair leader always commends 
individuals or groups in public and reprimands in pri 
vate. He possesses a personal interest in his men, knows 
their names, visits them when they are sick in the hos 
pital, and assists them in any of their private difficulties 
whenever possible. At the same time he works them 
hard and insists on perfection in details. His critiques 
are constructive, never destructive. He does not “worry 
his men about insignificant and unimportant tripe. He 
goes to bat for his outfit when necessary. His own 
personal life should be beyond reproach. 

When necessary he “gives ‘em hell”—and they like 
him for it. He keeps his finger in the pie—he knows 
what's going on without their knowing he knows. \nd 
lastly, he encourages initiative and insists upon a high 
sense of “duty well performed” by every one of his 
officers and men. 

SKIPP! 
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Dry Powder and the Future World 

FOR PERMANENT VICTORY. 
M. Johnson, Jr. and Charles T. 
William Morrow & Co., 


S400) 


3) Captain Melvin 
New York 
338 Pages; Index; 


Haven. 


Inc., 1942 


[he men who wrote For Permanent Victory are thor 
ghly familiar with weapons. One, Captain Johnson, is 
weapons inventor and designer of proven ability, and 
th authors are students of firearms and their practical 
s. Like other men who know weapons well, they think 
of them as a normal extension of man’s physical powers 
nething he has always had since he first picked up a 
a broken bough and wielded it, 
gainst another man or an animal 


tone and flung it, or 
Their minds, as re 
vards war and weapons, show the same hard sense the 
minds of all Americans used to show when every man 
knew how to shoot, except that they know that the weap 
ns with which the patriot or the pioneer could once pro 
tect himself and his family are no longer powerful enough 
protect his nation. 

(heir book is therefore a plea to Americans not to per 
nit the degree of disarmament after this war that has been 
reached after every one of our past wars. They insist that 
they “do not pretend to judge of the relative value of the 
League of Nations or any other forms of organization.” 
hey say emphatically that “all nations must subject them 
selves, or must be subjected, on one basis or another, to a 

enforcing agency. And you can’t do this without 
good weapons and enough of them. 

Che authors, with the rest of America, think that we can 
produce the weapons, all that we need. But “never again 
ild we allow the individual initiative and ingenuity 
which is a part of our character to be tackled and hobbled 
public indifference, spread of misinformation about the 

overconfidence about the present, and lack of imagi 

n to visualize the future.” 

especially like the authors’ account of the Regular 
They 
fairly and with a good deal of fire, and this is a 
he hy book for any 
Americans. 


\rmy during the period between the great wars 
American to read, not only military 


ere are some other strong passages in the book, this 
r example: “The American Army has never run the 
can people and it never will. On the contrary, the 
\merican Army is composed of the American people. It 
people’s Army. The people who stupidly spurn it at 












































lt IS 


by no mysterious ¢ liques It is run by the American people 


one moment are willing to die in it at the next run 
but the American people in peacetime find it very easy t 
forget 

\nd this 


keeping the front door open undoubtedly never occurred 


That burglary could not be prevented by 


to many sane citizens. Ihe idea that peace and safety 
could be obtained by kic king the police man down the front 
steps has always been popular with the majority of Ameri 
cans. 
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The Douhet Thee ry 


lt11E COMMAND OF THE AIR. By Giuilo Douhet 
translated by Dino Ferrari. New York: Coward Mi 
Cann, Inc., 1942. 394 Pages; $4.00 
I} lere is an English translation of the much-discussed and 


Since in 


issociated with all 


highly controversial works of General Douhet 
one way or another Douhet’s ideas are 
the extremist air power concepts of warfare, it is well t 
have his confused writings available in English, if only to 
reveal how completely wrong he was on the rdéle of aii 


; 


power in the next (the present) wat ind how he shifted 


his ground for personal or political reasons between 192! 
and 1926 on the question of an auxiliary (fleet and army 
air force as against a separate and independent force 
Che book is blurbed by the publisher as the most im 
portant work ever written on ail power and its effective us 
in war. It is described as ranking with Mahan and Claus 


The fir 


of these claims is doubtful and the second is sheer advertis 


witz as one of the epoch-making books on war 


ing fantasy. Anyone who cares to compare the laborious 
ind orderly works of Mahan and the systematic analysis of 
the fundamentals of war by Clausewitz with the repeti 
tious, contradictory, hypothetical special pleading of Gen 


Douhet VU h ifevel 


novelty or pioneering value Douhet’s ideas may have had 


eral can draw his own conclusions 
few men familiar with the classics of military literature will 
he willing to put him in the same cate gory as ¢ lausewitz 

Che book consists of Part I of Douhet’s Command of the 
lir which was published in 1921, Part II which was pub 
lished in 1926, a long essay on the probable aspects of the 
war of the future published in 1928, a series of polemi 
which appeared in Italian journals in reply to critics ane 
reviewers under the appropriate sub-title Recapitul won 


and finally “The War of 19 


Franco-Belgian war against Germeny in which the latter 


in imaginative account of 


independent air force acting on Douhet’s theories decide: 
the issue in a single day 


—— 
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New Book On the Journal’s 
SELECTED List 


The Army Life 
By PRIVATE E. J. KAHN, JR. 


Penetrating essays on the Army by a selectee. 
There’s food for thought for every soldier from 
general to private. 


$1.75 





Bombs Away 
By JOHN STEINBECK 


The story of the bomber crew as told by a 
foremost American writer. 


$2.50 





The Flying Tigers 
By RUSSELL WHELAN 


The e _ of General Claire Chennault’s squad- 
rons told for every American—soldier or civilian 
—to read. 


$2.50 





Queen of the Flattops 
By STANLEY JOHNSTON 


The story of the Lexington in the Battle of 


Midway. 
$3.00 


War in the West 
By DANIEL VILFROY 


A French staff officer gives his version of the 
Fall of France. 


$2.50 
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The basic assumptions of Douhet may be summed 


as follows: 


(1) “Command of the air means to be in a position 
prevent the enemy from flying while retaining t 
ability to fly oneself.” 

(2) “A nation which has command of the air is in a po 
tion to protect its own territory from attack and eve 
put a halt to the enemy's auxiliary actions in suppo:t 
of his land and sea operations.” 

(3) “Offensive (air) operations can not only cut off an 
opponent's army and navy from their bases of opera 
tions, but can also bomb the interior so devastatingly 
that the physical and moral resistance of a people 
would collapse.” 


(4) “All this is a present (1921) possibility.” 


~ 


As far as the translation is concerned, it is very good; but 


the translator for some reason felt under the obligation to 
act as editor and coach for the reader. The results are se] 
dom helpful, often funny, and almost always annoying 
Here are some samples of the translator's notes: 


Douhet: “The use of antiaircraft guns is a mere waste 
_of energy and resources.’ 

Translator: “Since this was written in 1921, antiai: 
craft has been greatly improved both in range and ac 
curacy and has become immeasurably more effective. 
Still this does not alter the essential validity of the 
author's premise and argument.” 

Douhet: “The decision in this kind of war must de 
pend upon smashing the material and moral resources 
of a people caught up in a frightful cataclysm which 
haunts them everywhere without cease until the final 
collapse of all social organization.” 

Translator: “Exactly what seems to have happened 
when the Germans bombed and broke the will to resist 
of Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, Greece, and 
Jugoslavia in the aerial Blitzkrieg of 1940-41.” 


Not a word about the failure of the German air attack . 


on Britain in 1940, or any indication that the German army 
in each of the campaigns listed above completed the mili- 
tary destruction of the enemy's army before the end came! 

Douhet: “Technicians do not despair of making it 
possible in the near future to travel regularly and eco 
nomically at the 10,000 meter level and at 500 kilo 
meters an hour.” 

Translator: “The transoceanic clippers and_ strato 
spheres of our day.” 

Douhet: “I repeat aerial war is not fought with pl ines 
of extreme characteristics, in spite of occasional air bat 
tles.” 

Translator: “The superb account the United States 
Flying Fortresses have given of themselves in the pres 
ent war is ample proof of Douhet’s point. . . .” 

Douhet: “This new (air) means of transportation 1s 
here to stay.” 

Translator: “This statement shows that Douhet was 
looking into the future as far as humanly possible.’ 

Douhet: “The trend to construct airplanes entirely of 
metal—will minimize the necessity of housing them—2 
great saving can be effected.” 

Translator: “As a matter of fact canvas and wood 2! 
ready seem an aeronautical anachronism.” 
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[his translator-to-reader baby-talk is found often enough 
nrage the intelligent citizen who has his air facts in 


A oD. Y, 
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John Steinbeck’s Book For the Army 


)MBS AWAY. By John Steinbeck. New York: Viking 
j Press, 1942. 185 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 


3 [here has been so much inaccurate stuff written about 
}! » bombers that a good book on them is most welcome, 
pecially one written by a No. 1 American author for the 
4 S. Army Air Forces. Mr. Steinbeck tells of a whole 
F mber team, and in the telling describes all the main 
ints about the training and life of men in the Army Air 
It is first-rate expositional writing, and I only 
$ ish such writers were asked to help with some of the 
oks of battle—Field and Technical Manuals—the 
tself learns in part to fight from. 
‘3 Bombs Away is not a book specifically for the Army or 
: \ir Forces though it will unquestionably be read and 
njoyed by many an Army man. But it wasn’t written for 
e Army. In his introduction the author says in the very 
ist paragraph that he wrote it particularly for others: 
his book is intended for men of the future bomber teams 
id for their parents, for the people at home.” 
Such writing for the people at home is a helpful thing 
n this war or any other. But why not try to write for both 
Army and the people at home? W hy not especially 
ear the Army in mind itself in writing anything about it? 
lo put it bluntly, why not assume that the Army reads 
hich it does—and that the people who are not in uniform 
e pretty military anyway—which they are by now—and 
top thinking of the Army separately from the people. 
Reuibe Away, despite the author’s announced slant, if it 
1s any weakness has some tendency toward overexplana 
on, at least so it seems to me. On the other hand, Mr. 
Steinbeck’s frequent cutbacks to the civilian life of the 
1embers of his bomber crew helps measurably to emphasize 
the closeness of the bond between the people as a whole and 
their Army. 
[he sixty photographs by John Swope are first-rate but 
little too smooth, some of them. There’s a bit too much 
ty shadow in them on the whole, and mighty little effort 
some of them to bring out the most interesting military 
tail. But then perhaps it was his thought that this detail 
= need only be suggested. 
3 re I would call this collaboration between Mr. Stein 
k and the Army Air Forces generally most successful 
| I hope it is the first of many such fine pieces of work 


rces. 


Army 


4 But next time let’s have a book written for everybody, in 
a ling the Army. 
p 1 1 7 
: First In the Air 
: 'HE FLYING TIGERS. By Russell Whelan. New 


York: Viking Press, 1942. 224 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50 


4 it is a fine thing to see books like this begin to appear 
t Americans fighting in this war. The story of the Fly 
l'igers deserves never to die. Most Americans remem 
that they were out there in China fighting Japs long 

e December 7, 1941, under Colonel Claire Chennault 
this is their story both before and after that date 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Infantry in Battle 


Now in a new edition, Infantry in Battle is the 
standard book for the study of Infantry tactics. 
The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside 
to disclose the realities of warfare through the 
use of actual historical examples, described for 


the most part by men who experienced them. 


$3.00 


Wartare 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
This is the fascinating story of war from the 


first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns 


Readable 


accurate. 


$3.00 





Roots of Strategy 
Edited by COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 


$3.00 





American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. 


at West Point. 


Used as a textbook 


Text 
Maps 


{ Volume I: 
) Volume II: 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 
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Engineers in Battle 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This popular Infantry Journal author tells the 
story of his own branch. 


$1.50 





The Army Flyer 
Winged Warfare 


The story of our Air Forces. 


$2.50 
$3.00 


By LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD and 
MAJ. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 





Annapolis: Gangway to 


the Quarterdeck 
By CAPTAIN W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 


The Story of the Naval Academy. 
$3.00 





West Point: Moulder of Men 


By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER 
Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 


$3.00 





Army Officer’s Notebook 


By COL. SIDNEY MORGAN 


Sixty pages of quick reference information, 
plus a handy plastic protractor and blank pages. 


It will fit the average shirt or blouse pocket. 


$1.00 
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Mr. Whelan has left all unnecessary breathlessness an 
cheerleading out of his book and gives us a restraine: 
though often exciting, account of all the Flying Tigers dix 

In the recapitulation at the end Mr. Whelan gives 
complete list of the group of staff officers and pilots of th 
American volunteer group in China as issued by a mem 
randum from the headquarters of the group. There a 
also lists of those killed in action, the missing in action, an 
those killed in accidents. And there is a list of the Flyin 
Tigers aces and some other specific data. 


y sf y 
Serious Study of the Battle of France 


THE WAR IN THE WEST. By Daniel Vilfroy. Harri 
burg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1942. 1 
Pages; Map; $2.50. 

The War in the West is a serious military study of th« 
Battle of France and of the German and French strategie 
It contains most interesting discussion as well as a detailed 
account of the battle. The writing is good—not at all dul] 

and the author's discussion of the “pre-1940 crisis of the 

art of war in France” and of the French soldier in 1940 j 

a valuable contribution from a man who knew the Frenc! 

Army from the inside as a staff officer. 

The final section of the book deals with “Essentials of 
Modern Warfare—Space, Speed, Surprise.” Here there are 
a number of debatable matters which other writers will be 
supporting and contesting for a long time to come. For the 
most part this section of the book deals with the weaknesses 
of the French forces rather than discussing in general the 
modern methods of warfare. 

Of Infantry Mr. Vilfroy says that the French units wer 
organized almost entirely along defensive lines and simply 
did not have the supporting weapons for offensive combat 
It seems to me that they did not have the proper weapons, 
either, for defensive combat—a statement that can be ap 
plied to the French Army as a whole. In short, Mr. Vil 
froy’s remarks on the French Infantry are not exactly clear 
However, in discussing the break-through on the Meuse 
the author shows how necessary it was for foot troops to do 
the actual breaking through before the mechanized units 
could get going. 

One especial merit of The War In the West is that it 
contains no particular alibi. The author is often guilty, 
however, of hindsight. On the whole it is a book that 
will be turned to by military men—and I hope by military 
citizens—for a thoughtful and intelligent French discussion 
of France's greatest defeat. 


1 1 4 
Medicine In War 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOU! 
WARTIME MEDICINE. By Lieutenant Colonel Jos 
eph R. Darnall and V. I. Cooper. New York: W. W 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1942. 222 Pages; Index; Illustrated 
$2.50. 


This citizen book is an excellent summary of medicine 
in war covering both the Army and the Navy Medical De 
partments. There are also chapters on “Medicine T2 xes 
to the Air,” and on military psychiatry, sanitation ind 
hygiene, the principal diseases that trouble armies, anc 
wartime surgery. 
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[he authors stay well clear of medical jargon except 
re it is mecessary in discussing specific diseases. The 
f chapter on military psychiatry where it touches on 
broader psychological aspects of Army existence, in 

‘Z les one or two passages which are inadequz ite because of 

5 r brevity. Moreover, in these passages it is not always 
te clear whether it is the normal or somewhat abnormal 
t is being discussed. 


\ )therwise What the Citizen Should Know About War 
; Medicine lives up to its title very well indeed and is a 
a thy addition to this series. 
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For Army Women 


RMY GUIDE FOR WOMEN. By Marion M. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 
Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 


| think this is the best of the several books that have 
n written for Army women in this war. In fact, I think 

s a good deal better than any of the others for the simple 

ison that it is packed from beginning to end with neces 

information. Miss Dilts has used the official publica 
ns for background and frequently refers to them. 

Much of the book tells about the Army itself in a concise 

t interesting style. Miss Dilts does not particularly slant 
her book at either the officer’s wife or the enlisted man’s 
wife, although there is a special chapter on the training of 
oflicers and none on the special training of enlisted men, 
many of whom go to special schools as well as officers. 
[here ought to be at least a paragraph or two on reading 

itter in the Army to include a mention of the service 

urnals. Miss Dilts gives only one brief chapter to military 

ourtesy and customs of the service. This might have been 
ex] vanded somewhat, though most of the main things are 
‘8 as regards officers, but not as regards enlisted men and 
their families. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be subject to a fre- 
juent revision since the information in such a book rapidly 
becomes obsolete. The Army Guide for Women, however, 
should become a standard book for peacetime use as well as 
wartime. It is regrettable that it could not have been issued 
in much less expensive form so that it would be more 
videly available to Army women in general. 


Dilts. 
214 Pages; 
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Army Experiences 
THE ARMY NOW. By Gene Gach. New York 
Dodd Mead & Company, 1942. 282 Pages; $2.00. 
New soldier stuff of fair quality. Private Gach tells 
about his Army life in letters home. The letters are frank 
id personal, and often amusing. He brings all his friends 
into the letters as characters, tells some amusing stories 
hough sometimes at too great length, and, incidentally, 
includes a lot of reasonably accurate information on Army 
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here are a number of errors in the information, how 


ever. For example, Private Gach says “A private is not 
llowed to talk to a lieutenant unless he first obtains per- 
mission from a sergeant, and even then he must avoid the 
use of personal pronouns.” This was changed by high 
orders more than a year ago—the part about not using 
personal pronouns. And there never has been any regula- 
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lank-Fighter Team 
By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly 


French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of an antitank unit. 


$1.25 





Remember Pearl Harbor! 
By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of what happened in Hawaii, December 7 


$1.25 





Modern Battle 


(Full-sized cloth-bound edition) 
By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This is a book on today’s war — describing the 
action of small units in a dozen or more battles 
ranging from the campaign in Poland to the air 
borne attack on Crete. Plenty of maps. 


$2.00 





J 
Gas Warfare 
By BRIG. GEN. ALDEN H. WAITT 
The military uses of chemicals and methods of 
protection against them are ably presented by 
General Waitt. A portion of this book appeared 
in The Infantry Journal. 


$2.75 





Attack 
By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE 
Czech Army 
Here’s the clearest detailed exposition yet of 
Nazi offensive warfare. An absorbing study of 


modern war. Every commander should read it 
Published in Britian as Blitzkrieg. 


$2.50 
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Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Insight and intelligence are brought to bear on 
a little-understood subject. 


$2.75 


America’s Strategy in World 
Politics 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international politics 
trade and armed strength. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material from the Army Orientation 
Courses includes splendid maps and unbiased text. 


$3.00 


$3.75 


German Psychological Warfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s use of psychology. 


Principles of War $1.00 
By GEN. KARL VON CLAUSEWITZ 


A brief summary of warfare by the most quoted 
writer on war. 


Lifelines of Victory $2.00 
By SQUADRON LEADER MURRAY HARRIS 


An easily understood guide to the logistics and 
communications of this war. 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 


This Blueprint of Total War tells what German 
military writers thought about war just before 
this war began. 


Armies on Wheels $2.50 
By MAJOR S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 
A leading British critic analyzes modern war. 


$1.75 


$1.25 


Strategy for Victory 
By HANSON BALDWIN 


The military critic of the New York Times 
sizes up the war. 
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tion as such which prevented an enlisted man from spea| 
ing to an officer. It has been customary to obtain the fir 
sergeant’s permission to speak to the company commande 
but this has always been simply a matter of letting the fir 
sergeant settle many minor things without bothering tl 
company commander about them. 

Private Gach is somewhat finicky in writing about t! 
Army food—but then there is always a considerable vai 
ation in messes. On the whole his book is well worth stud 
ing for the reactions of a new soldier as well as for 
amusing passages. 

4 1 Y 
Authentic Information 
VOICES OF HISTORY: Great SPEECHES AND Papers 
oF THE YEAR 194]. Edited by Franklin Watts with an 
introduction by Charles A. Beard. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1942. 658 Pages; Appendix; Index; $3.5 


his volume brings together all the important speeches 
and official papers of the leading world statesmen in the 
critical year 1941. It is made up of official texts or authorized 
translations of speeches of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin 
Chiang Kai-shek, Hull, Eden, Molotov, Pius XII, Petain 
Darlan, Hitler, Ribbentrop, Matsuoka, Hirohito, and Mus 
solini. Included are selected official papers such as treaties 
diplomatic exchanges, argreements, messages to Congress, 
and texts of declarations of war.. The volume is arranged 
chronologically by months and each chapter is preceded by 
a summary of military and political events. 

The editing is of a high quality and Mr. Watts has 
wisely refrained from introducing editorial matter into the 
text. The collection is an invaluable supplement to existing 
materials on the background of our entrance into the wai 

Not the least important part of the book is the stimu 
lating introduction by Charles A. Beard, the dean of 
American historians. He rightly feels that in this unique 
conflict when all the interests of the American people are 
at stake, “every piece of authentic information bearing on 
the events of 1941 becomes useful and necessary in the 
discharge of their responsibilities. . . . These are times 
in the affairs of mankind when the slow routines of life ar 
interrupted, when the deeps are broken up, and leaders 
voicing the aspirations of peoples struggling themselves 
to call new things into being, have and exercise extraordi 
nary powers.” 

Though time will bring additions, the material her 
presented unquestionably will be a permanent part of the 
record of our times. No reader can study the documents 
available without gaining new concepts of the crisis 
through which we are passing.—D. V. 


A A vy 
Aircraft Carrier 


QUEEN OF THE FLATTOPS. By Stanley Johnston 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. 280 Pages; $3.0% 


This is another very good war book. It is well w rth 
comparing to They Were Expendable, The Flying Tigers 
and Guadalcanal Diary. It deals with the aircraft carrier 
Lexington and is an intimate, accurate account of her 
career and final sinking. 

The author barely escaped with his life when the Lex 
ington sank. Queen of the Flattops is the kind of book 
our Navy deserves to have written about it. 
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SSONS OF ALLIED COOPERATION. By Sir Fred 


) 


7 


[here is a good deal in this book worth studying. It 
; mainly with relations between the French and British 
es in the First World War. General Maurice ap 
ches his subject under three main headings: The Co 
nation of Naval and Military Effort in the years 1914 
916; The Different Attempts at Unity of Command; 
| The Supreme War Council, devoting a fourth part of 
book to his conclusions. Undoubtedly the mistakes of 
earlier war have been taken into consideration by all 
cerned this time. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. By G. M. Trevelyan 
New York: Longmans Green, 1942. 583 Pages; Maps; 
Index; $4.50. 


Professor Trevelyan tells us here what life has been like 

the daily life of the Englishman and his neighbors in the 
British Isles—during all of the past six centuries. The 
suthor is probably the leading British historian of today, 
not only in point of his grasp of history and historical re 
search, but also in point of his writing. He is one of the 
best of the British writers of all kinds. Owing to the difh 
culties of publishing in Great Britain during the war 
English Social History was brought out first in the United 
States 

y 1 1 


BEHIND BOTH LINES. By Harold Denny. New York 


Viking Press, Inc., 1942. 209 Pages; $2.50. 


\ most interesting account by a veteran newspaper co! 
respondent of his experiences as a prisoner of the Germans 
nd Italians. He was not mistreated by either, though 
there was no comparison between the sympathetic treat 
ment the Italians gave him and the rigorous existence in 
1e German prison. Behind Both Lines ranks with the 
etter war correspondent books 


} 
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LIE DETECTION AND CRIMINAL INTERROGA 
TION. By Fred E. Inbau. Baltimore: Williams & Wil 
kins Co., 1942. 142 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


[here seems to be much common sense in this book as 
well as a complete discussion of the lie detector and its 
technique. The long chapter on criminal interrogation 
seems generally sound and contains many suggestions that 
iny investigator will find useful. There is also some good 
; 

scussion on the third degree. The legal side of things 
lso seems well covered 


7 7 7 


MAPS AND SURVEY. By Arthur R. Hinks. Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1942. 301 Pages; Index; 
00 


[his is the fourth edition of a standard British work 
published in 1913, now revised and corrected. The 
ter on international maps and the maps of Europe and 

foreign maps contain much general cartographic 

m il of interest. 
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k Maurice. New York: Oxford University Press. 


Touch Football 
By LT. COL. JOHN V. GROMBACH 


Here’s a book on the game soldiers every 
where are playing. It is written by an Army of 
ficer who has had experience in directing Army 


touch football leagues. 


Illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
82 pages. 


$1.00 





The FOURTH Horseman 


By COL. J. H. DOHERTY 


Finance Department 


This book on life and death will help every 
soldier put his affairs in the best of shape before 
leaving for battle. 


$1.00 





Court-Martial Practical Guide 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Every member of a military court needs this 
plain, understandable guide 
terminology. 


It’s free of legal 


$1.00 





The Soldier and the Law 


By LT. COL J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 
This complete guide for all military court and 


board members is of value to adjutants, sergeants 
major and clerks. 


$1.50 
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Sound Off! 


This is a new edition of Army songs. Every 
company or equivalent unit should have a copy. 


$3.50 





Army Talk 
By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


There are hours of pleasurable reading in this 
familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- 
dier will enjoy thumbing through it. 


$2.00 





Modern Military Dictionary 


with Slang Terms 


By COLONEL MAX B. GARBER and 
COLONEL P. S. BOND 


The only available modern military dictionary 


of its size. 
$2.00 





The Handbook for W omen: 
The Army Wife 
By NANCY B. SHEA 


A grand gift for the Army helpmate — young 
and old. New Edition. 


$2.50 


The Army Woman’s Handbook 
By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 


A book that will be of real help to the women 
of your family through the trying days ahead. 


$1.25 








Insignia of the Services 
By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN 


A fully-illustrated work on the insignia of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 
dayroom library. 


$1.50 
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By Assen 
Jordanoff. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 276 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 

This book is fully as remarkable as Mr. Jordanoff’s other 
books on aviation for its exceedingly clear exposition of 
technical matters. His work is explanatory writing of a 
high order. The lively illustrations—apparently his own— 
are especially helpful to the student. We ought to use 
more such illustrations in our Army manuals. 

The Man Behind The Flight is about aviation me- 
chanics, using “mechanics” in its mathematical sense. But 
the bulk of it consists of introduction to five technical sub- 
jects—mechanical drawing, electricity, hydraulics, me- 
chanics, and physics. While these introductions are brief, 
I doubt whether any other current book contains such 
concise and clear matter of this kind. 

The one difficulty with the Jordanoff books is their size. 
This one would have been of much greater help and use- 
fulness had it been broken up into several—five or six— 


smaller books. 
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CAN OUR CITIES SURVIVE? By J. L. Sert. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 259 Pages 
Illustrated; $5.00. 


Mr. Sert asks his question from a sociological and archi- 
tectural viewpoint far more than from a military one. Yet 
the military question is implicit throughout his discussion. 
His book is splendidly illustrated and goes into every 
weakness of the modern city as it stands with many sug. 
gestions for remedying these weaknesses. It is a book of 
large size containing hundreds of excellent pictures, 
graphs, and diagrams. 

It would have been a still better book, however, if the 
author had squarely faced the possibility that there may 
be other wars after this one. It so happens that much that 
city planners feel would improve the modern city and 


make life in it far more liveable, also makes the city a” 


poorer bombing target. But such a work should at least 
contain a reasonably full discussion of special measures for 
war. If air raid shelters and the like are not made a subject 
of design, at least it would be a good idea to plan cities of 
the future, leaving certain underground areas earmarked 
for war purposes. 
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AMERICA IS AMERICANS. By Hal Borland.” New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 126 Pages; $1.75. 


There is much strength in these poems, strength and 
spirit. I have a notion that “The Garrison at Wake” will 
be recited in this man’s Army as long as there is one. Here 
is the first verse: 


The sea has swallowed the smoking steel and the waves 
have whitened the sand, 

But the sea-birds cry and the sea-birds wheel and keen 
over hallowed land; 

The sea winds sigh with a quivering breath and moan 
with a night-long ache 

For the memory of men who smiled at death—The Gar 
rison at Wake. 


But I like the first poem best, the one that gives this book 
its name. 
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\.AVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND AVIATORS. 
y Captain David Polowe. New York: Cornell Maritime 
ress, 1942. 516 Pages; Index; Tables; $5.00. 


Jever having been a sailor I wouldn’t know a vernal 
equinox or a celestial horizon if I saw one. But there is a 
nation even about finding your way with a pocket 
compass which extends right on into the complications of 
irate navigation. This particular book on navigation 
the merits of conciseness and plenty of detailed ex 
les of how to do the figuring. 
iptain Polowe also includes a number of appendixes 
y take up nearly half the book—including all such 
ndard matters as rules of navigation, examination for 
deck officers, excerpts from the nautical almanac, plus all 
the tables a ship or plane's captain and his expert assistant 
needs to get from one place to another on a reasonably 
straight line. This book is unquestionably a tool and a good 


one 
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VIRGINIA IS A STATE OF MIND. By Virginia Moore. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co., 1942. 332 Pages; Index; 

' $3.00. 

[his isn’t as flippant a book as perhaps its title suggests. 
Nor is it simply an informal guidebook. It is a delightful 
collection of tradition, biographies, brief historical accounts, 
recipes, and other matters pertinent to the sovereign State 
of Virginia. The animals, birds and flowers are in it too, 
and so are the rivers and the mountains and forests—and 
also the houses and buildings. The book will be a by-word 
n Virginia for Virginia and in some other places too 
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AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER. By Ernestine Hill. New 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1942. 332 Pages; $3.50. 


Miss Hill traveled for five years in Australia covering 

50,000 miles. She naturally reached a lot of parts of the 

continent not often explored and this gives the book its 

particular interest. The photographs are splendid and the 

writing is clear and above average for such books. It is not 

1 guide to the Continent of Australia but is perhaps the 

second book anyone going there should buy after getting 

{| TB) a book that describes the entire country—the well-known 
) parts as well as those little known. 
7 1 7 


) GOALS FOR AMERICA. By Stuart Chase. New York: 
_— 'wentieth Century Fund, 1942. 134 Pages; $1.00. 


In this second of a series of books on what can happen 


4 alter the war Mr. Chase writes: “President Roosevelt has 
1 = announced that we must produce 125,000 war planes in 
re fe 1943. They will be built by private industry working to 
Government contract. Why can’t we produce 1,500,000 
ex [e) houses in 1946, assuming that the war is over then, on the 
§ same general formula? . . . In physical terms we can do it 
- with ease. . . .” In the rest of his book he suggests how 
more such things might be done. As usual Mr. Chase's 

i § economic writing is exceptionally clear and forceful. 

7 4 1’ 
at THE WAR IN MAPS. By Francis Brown and Emil 
Herlin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 159 
ok Pages; Maps; $1.50. 


This is an atlas of the New York Times maps. There are 
about eighty of them with text on the opposite page. A few 
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For Permanent Victory 


By MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR., and 
CHARLES T. HAVEN 









A discussion of the réle our armed forces will 
have in the postwar world. 


$2.50 





Men at War 
Edited by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Eleven hundred pages of the finest military 
writing ever assembled. 


$3.00 





Lee’s Lieutenants 
By DR. DOUGLAS SOUTHALL FREEMAN 


The first of a three-volume study of the leaders 
who served under the great Confederate general. 


$5.00 





Winged Mars 
By JOHN R. CUNEO 


The German air force in the first World War 


$2.50 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 


NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 

The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 

My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 

THe Goon Eartu. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 

Droit Srories. By Honoré de Balzac. 

Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 

EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 

Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 

Tue Rep BapGe oF Courace. By Stephen Crane. 

An American epic of panic in battle. 

THe THREE MusKEeTEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 

An American classic. 

THe HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF RING LARDNER. 
A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull mo- 
ment. 

Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 

An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 

TorTILLA Fiat. By John Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WAR AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest war novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo. 
The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 
THe Lire AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PopuLar Nove Ls OF Sik WALTER SCOTT. 
Military adventure stories of the highest order. 
THe Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight- 
ing classic. 
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of them had to be reduced too much for easy legibi 
though on the whole the book is a useful reference. 

5 7 if 
MR. JUSTICE HOLMES. By Francis Biddle. New Y; 

Charles Scribners Sons, 1942. 214 Pages; Index; |] 

lustrated; $2.50. 

Mr. Justice Holmes possessed a soldier's heart. We shall 
remember him, as Mr. Biddle writes, “for his courage, fo; 
his human understanding and simplicity, for his shaft of 
wit, for the integrated maturity of his life. And today, noy 
that we are in another war, we shall remember with th. 
most vivid sense of kinship to his spirit, his soldier's fai 

. that we need some teacher like war.” 

In this brief biography Attorney General Biddle nos 
only gives us a profoundly sy mpathetic portrait of the gre: 
jurist, but shows himself to be a writer of top-rank. 

7 A y 
WINGED MARS. By John R. Cuneo. Harrisburg: Mili 
tary Service Publishing Company, 1942. 338 Pages 

Index; Biographies; Illustrated; $2.50. 


Winged Mars is the first of three volumes on world 
developments in military aviation. This volume deals 
mainly with the German air weapons between 1870 and 
1914. It is apparent from the historical detail in this firs 
volume that the completed work will be a useful referenc 
to any student of aviation. 

The book is extensively documented with 100 pages of 
notes and almost half that of bibliography, and there ar 
a number of illustrations by the author. The early days 
of aviation in a military nation, as covered in this book 
help us to understand its later development. 

1 1 4% 

GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES OF CIVILIT) 
AND DECENT BEHAVIOUR IN COMPANY AND 
CONVERSATION. Edited with an introduction and 
conclusion by John Allen Murray. New York: G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, 1942; $1.25. 

As a gawky lad of fifteen Washington prepared his own 
Emily Post. It gives amusement now to see what priss) 
stuff he included, but this little book undoubtedly helped 


him all his life. 
7 


1 4 
A TREASURY OF BRITISH HUMOR. Edited by Mo: 

ris Bishop. New York: Coward-McCann Co., 1942. 82 

Pages; $3.00. 

An excellent anthology of British from Chaucer 
the present. There is many a hearty cackle in it as we I} as 
many a gentle smile. 

4 7 4 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER. By Norma: 

Copeland. Harrisburg: 

Company, 1942. 136 Pages; $1.00. 

“Leadership,” writes Mr. Copeland, 
of life.” 
sincere book. It has the special merit of containing _ 
interesting episodes and examples to bring out the psy cl 
logical point. There is a good deal of mild preaching 
the book but I think every leader who reads it wil! gai! 
from so doing. 

I differ with the author, however, on many spec! 
points. But most of the book deals with leadership in th 
British Army and perhaps the methods most success! 
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would not, all of them, be successful in our own. I 
tt agree at all with the author's treatment of fear. 
en obedience has become an instinct there is no chink 

armor through which fear can penetrate,” he writes 
ding to the leading psychologists it isn’t obedience that 
ynywhere near as much as the acknowledgment that 
en—all normal men—become afraid in the face of 
r. There also seems to be some confusion in the 
rs mind between discipline and drill. At least in his 
r on fear he seems to link them very closely together. 

He seems to forget that there have been some fine fighting 

; that could hardly drill at all. 

the two main armies opposing us, one puts much em 

though not overemphasis, on drill; the other does 

[he Jap does a certain amount of close order but 

is nothing very precise about the way he passes in 

at a ceremony. Yet he has a high fighting discipline, 
just admit. Drill has its value but it is psychological 
confuse drill and discipline or to think of them 
ng at all identical. Battle drill—extended order and 


practice with weapons is another thing. But it too is far 
from being the same thing as discipline. 

\r. Copeland emphasizes team work which, of course, 
mportant. On the whole his book contains many 
| things for the leader 

4 1 1 
GREENLAND. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York 


Doubleday Doran, 1942. 338 Pages; $3.50 


No living man knows as much about the cold regions as 
uuthor of this book. He is no mere geographer but 
intimately the land and its people. He has lived 
them as they live and not as a white man carrying 
nd of less refinement his own method of life and 
own outlook. 
In Greenland Mr. Stefansson does a thorough job. His 
hapters on the prehistoric discoveries of Greenland, its 
ery by the Greeks in 325 B.C.., its later discovery by 
Irish and the Icelanders, and then the discovery of 
\merica by the Greenlanders, make especially fascinating 
reading. There is also much about the country itself, and 
concluding chapter on the strategic importance of 
land. When you finish reading it you have no doubt 
t is important. 
Stefansson writes most informally, at the same time 
ming his writing with the facts most needed 
4 1 7 
[THE PEOPLE KNOW. By Norman Angell. New 


York; Viking Press, Inc., 1942. 245 Pages; $2.50 


In his first chapter the author lists all the isolationist 
ns—about Britain, the empire, dictatorship in Rus 
nd China, and so on. By the end of the book he has 
given every one of them a forthright answer, in part by 
tatement of fact and in part by logical analysis. 
book is an intense and strong argument as a whole 
ternational coéperation now and in the future. The 
pendence of nations and their impossibility of exist 


ng in watertight compartments, are main arguments. 
Non 


nte 


hing of what we call nationalism must, the author 
s, be relinquished if other wars are not to come after 


wthor is British but is as familiar with American 
ind American language as with the thought and 
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GENGHIS KHAN. By Harold Lami 
The story of one of history's great military lead 
AMERICANS Vs. GERMANS 
Personal battle experiences of six American fighters agait 
Germans in World War I 
MODERN BaTTLE. By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompsor 
Actual accounts of Blitzkrieg battles now available in inex 
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An aircraft spotter’s book 
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The réle of Christianity in the establishment of a world 


order based on freedom from want and freedom of thought 
STEALTHY TERROR. By John Ferguson 


Murder, suspense, pursuit, international intrigue, detectior 


this thriller contains them all 
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An Inspector McKee story 


CONCERNED NOotIFIED. By Helen Reilly 
By Er Am bles 


A story of the workings of an international munitions ring 
and the doings of spies operating inside Italy 


CAUSE FOR ALARM 


lHE Pastures OF HEAVEN. By John Steinbeck 
This novel about the good people who live in a rur 
ley presents Steinbeck at his best 

THE MorHEeER. By Pear! S. Buck 
A great and unforgettable novel about { 
lage in the interior of China 

Two SURVIVED By Gn) P. AYCe ] le 


A true story of two survivors of a torpedoed 1 
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Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the British commander. 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A penetrating study of the great military leader 
of World War IL. 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By CAPTAIN H. A. DeWEERD 
Short biographies of twelve leaders. 


Last Train from Berlin 
By HOWARD K. SMITH 


The best reporting on the Nazis since Berlin 
Diary. 


$2.75 


$3.50 


The Guilt of the German Army 
By DR. HANS ERNEST FRIED 


An important work for American military men. 


The Tools of War $5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 
A thorough discussion of modern arms. 


The Impact of War $2.50 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government 
and its military strength. 


They Were Expendable 
By W. L. WHITE 


The stirring story of a PT boat squadron in 
the Philippines. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account. 


$2.00 


$3.00 


Introducing Australia 
By HARTLEY GRATTAN 


An American who knows, describes the land 
and its people. 


Civilian Defense of the U. S. 
By COL. R. ERNEST DUPUY and 
LT. HODDING CARTER 
A readable, complete review of a vital task and 
its closely related military operations. 


$2.50 


Signposts of Experience $2.75 
By MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM J. SNOW 


The World War Memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery. 
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language of his own country. He has been a strong p 
ponent of better international coéperation since before the 
First World War and has written many other books con 
cerning it. He believes in bringing embarrassing interna. 
tional questions out into the open and arguing them out 
That, indeed, is what he has done in Let The People 
Know in a most forceful and readable manner. Why the 
facts he gives in his book are not widely known in Americ: 
it is hard to understand. But they are not. Therefore thei 
presentation in Let The People Know at this time is par 
ticularly helpful and should have the widest reading. 
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A TIME FOR GREATNESS. By Herbert Agar. New 
York: Little Brown & Co., 1942. 301 Pages; $2.50 


Now is a time for greatness—a time to fight for an idea, 
says Mr. Agar in a book of brilliant writing and arguments 
He discusses politics in the broad sense, equality, business, 
and labor in this and the future world, and he gives a par 
ticularly strong chapter to our civil liberties. This contains 
some of the best discussion on the press and its freedom 
I have seen. A Time of Greatness is the kind of book that 
will be quoted to good effect by hundreds of later writers 
It is one of those rare books that lives up to the publisher's 
blurb. 

4 r ra 
LISTEN HANS. By Dorothy Thompson. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1942. 292 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


The intenseness of Miss Thompson’s broadcasts and of 
all her pronouncements upon Germany are sometimes 
jibed at by persons who become embarrassed at directness 
But intense or not, Miss Thompson has been right so 
much of the time about Germany for the past ten years 
that everything she says or writes is worth listening to or 
reading. The first third of this book is devoted to a dis 
cussion of the invasion of the German mind which Miss 
Thompson knows as well as any American. The rest of the 


book is her “conversation with Hans” shortwave broad-_ 


casts that will probably rank among the most effective ci 
livered in this war. In her preface she explains how the 
broadcasts originated in coéperation with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. They were, however, “not composed 
in collaboration with any Government agency, being an 
individual and private effort . . .” and announced as such 
It is a rare thing to find broadcasts that are even more ef 


fective as reading matter, but these certainly are. 
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MONTREAL: SEAPORT AND CITY. By Stephen Lea 
cock. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1942. 340 Pages; 
Index; $3.00. 


The famous Canadian humorist does a good job with 
this book in the seaport series of the publishers. It is @ 
friendly but very thorough guidebook to Montreal anc 
nicely illustrated. 

1 7 7 
GERMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE. Edited )y 
Ladislas Farago. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942 
302 Pages; $3.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of the first edition 
of this work prepared and privately published by the Com 
mittee for National Morale. It is a work of much value ™ 
understanding our German enemies. 
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CapTAIN CYRIL FALLS is well qualified to write the CoLonet a. 
litary column which appears in each issue of the rticle on the training and tactics of what we would 
lustrated London News. He was one of the official call scouts or raiders was cabled to The INFANTR 
litary historians of the last war and compiled the Journal 


LOGVINENKO is a Red Army officer. His 


from Moscow through the efforts of the 
; cords of Allenby’s c: ampaign in Palestine, the cam military attaché of the Soviet Embassy in Washing 
, on in Macedonia, and the fighting in France dur ton. Other articles from the same source will follow 
: the first part of 1917. He delivered the Lees in the months to come 
4 Knowles lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge, in i 
q 141, which later were published in this country by af 
Oxford University Press under the title The Nature LieurENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON, Corps of 
Modern Warfare. Captain Falls is also the mili Engineers, is a regular contributor to The INFANTR) 
; tary correspondent of the London Times. Journac. A native of Nebraska, he graduated from 
. a the Military Academy in 1929 and has since gradu 
nal ated from The Engineer School, and studied at th 
» «= This is the third appearance of LIEUTENANT COLONEI University of lowa where he won his B.S. in civil 
: 


WILLIAM C. HALL, Corps of Engineers, in this maga engineering, and at Tulane where he won his C.] 

ne. His first was an anonymous cerebration in degree. In the middle | 
1939 in which he shed crocodile tears over the pass 

g of the old close-order drill. His second appearance in 
in Mi ry, 1942, dealt with “Maps for Combat.” Colo Sf 
i | Hall graduated from the Military Academy in  [Jntil the 
. rr 131 and was appointed to the Infantry. In 1936 he 
i set to the Corps of Engineers and is now on 
duty in the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 


] 


930’s he studied and travelled 
in Central Europe as a Freeman Scholar 


antl 
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Nazis came to power in 1933 DR. ALFRED 
vacts lived in his native Germany. In that year h 
came to the United States and has since become a 
citizen. Until recently he was affiliated with the 
ip Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton Univer 
7. sity but is now with the Board of Economic Warfar 
He fought for four years in the last war as a German 
Army officer. 


CAPTAIN MELVIN M. JOHNSON, JR. and CHARLES 17 
HAVEN have collaborated on two books. Their first 
Automatic Arms: Their History, Development 
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he 

i and 1 Use, of which a were from the third edition Sos 

; Pe irs in this issue, and a new book For o [he second part of LIEUTENANT COLONEL FREDERICK 

H manent Victory, which is nial on page 95. Cap BERNAYS WIENER’ “Military Justice and the Field 

4 tain n Johan | is a Reserve officer in the Marine Corps Soldier” appears in this issue, and the third instal 

and is best known as the inventor and manufacturer ment will appear in the February Journar. Colone! 

: of the Johnson automatic rifle. Mr. Haven, in addi Wiener is on duty at the Judge Advocate General 
tion to collaborating with Captain Johnson, also col Office following a lengthy tour at an American 

: laborated with another author to produce a history Caribbean base. In civil life he was Special Assist 

7 t Colt Patent Fire Arms Company. ant to the Attornev General of the United Sta 
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LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY 


LEADERS 


By COLONEL EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


This is the only book which discusses the problem of battle leadership 
of American fighting men in modern terms. 


$1.00 


THE OFFICER’S GUIDE 


( Ninth Edition) 


The one guide known throughout the Army for its up-to-dateness and 
dependability. Every officer needs a copy. 


$2.50 


ARMY FOOD AND MESSING 


The Complete Manual of Mess Management 


This is the second edition of Manual of Mess Management with new 
material that will be valuable for every officer and man whose job is to help 
feed the American soldier. 


$2.00 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONNEL RECORDS 


By LT. COL. C. M. VIRTUE 


The complexities of Army paperwork resolved! In simple, step-by-step 
terms the many details of record-keeping in headquarters and orderly rooms 
are explained. 


Waterproof paper binding ....... . $1.50 
Full cloth binding ............ «2.00 
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